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ESTABLISHMENT OF ASIAN STIDIES INSTITUTE 



THURSDAY, ATTGXTST 24, 1972 

IIOUSK OF KKPUESKN'1'A'riVE.S, 

SkM'Xt Sriicoivi mittkk on Kdik'atiox 
or TiiK CoMMirncK ox Education and Lai^ok, 

Honolulu^ II a wait. 

Tlic lioariiig bofoiv tlie 8nl(?ct P^dncation Subcoininittee of the ITouse 
Coniinitioe on Kducjition and Labor on \IM. OIGS. to provide, for the 
establishment of an Institntc of Asian Studies at the University of 
IFawaii, convened in tlic Asia Room, Jefferson Hall, East-West Cen- 
ter, University of ILuvini, Honolulu, Hawaii, at 10 a.m., August 24, 
1972. Hon. John Bradenias, eluurman of the subcoiiunittee, presiding. 

Present: Kei)i-escntatives Brademas and Mink. 

Also present: Keprcsentativcs Hawkins aiul Buiton. 

Staff members present : Jack G. Duncan, counsel ; Christine T Orth, 
staff assistant; and Marty LaVor, minority legislative associai 

Also present: William Cable, counsel, Education and Labor Corn- 
mittoe; Jolin Warren, staff assistant; Mattie Maynard, staff assistant. 

(Text of H.R. 6168 follows :) 

IH.K. G1G8, 92d Cong., First Soss.l 

A BILL To amond tlie International Education Act of IfiGG to provide for the. estnbllslimont 
under that Act of an Aslnu Studies IiisUtute 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United f>tates 
of Ameriea in Congress assemhled, Tliat the International Education Act of 19(U> 
(20 U.S.C. eh. 2U) is amended hy addinp at the end thereof the fallowing new 
tith*: 

•'TITLE V— 2\SIAN STUDIES INSTITUTE 

"ESTABLISH MKNT OF ASI.\N STUDIES IN'STITUTK 

"Si:c. r>01. In order to promote understanding' hetwcon the United States and 
nations of Asia and the Pacific, the S(icretar.v shnlK through grants, contracts, 
or other arranjrenicnts with the University of Hawaii or other nonprofit in- 
.stitntions or organizations (or condanation thereof), provide for the estah- 
li.shment and operation in Hawaii of an Asian Studies Institute. The Institute 
will I)e a national and international resource tor academic and schf)larly educa- 
tion. Asian liistory, language, and cidture. and for research into problems of 
partifidar concern to Asians or of interest to non-Asian.s. 

"POWKUS OP TUB SiCCUr-TAUY 

"Sno. n02. In carrying out this title, the Secretary shall provide the supplies. 
Ofjnipment, and properly (including real property) necessary to permit the 
<)l>eration of the Institute, in such a manner as to iirovid(» Idgh (piality oppoi'tmn- 
tios for scholarly study and research. In carrying out this title, the Secretary 
shall also provide programs for bringing visiting scholars and faculty to the 

<1) 
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Iijstitiito aiul for training, iniiirfivcmcnt. ami travel (it Wu* staff. Tho Secretary 
*5li;ill aIs»jj»rovid(» stiiK'iuIs for iiidividunls Iioiiij; trained at thv. Institute on the 
i<nine tiasis as is authori/A-d I».v soetion 101 (1)). 

J • 

j 'AL'TlIOi:iZ.VnO\ of Al'ruOl'UI.VTlONS 

"Six. TiO'.i. There is auUioriml to l»e approprialt'd to carrv <'Ut tins title tho 
sum « .S1<>.0(M),0()0 for the fiscal ye.-ir 5.000.000 for the fiscal year 307:{, 

$2(/.000.(XK7'for the liscal yea- 11^74. .?2o,()0(»,000 for tlio liscai year 1075. and such 
i;«ins as may he aeressary f*^ ach sueceedin^ fiscal year. 

"Sk»\ ri04. (a) The S>eerL .ry shall jirovide for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a Iil)rary wliieli will he adequate to meet the needs of tlie Asian 
.Studios: Tiistitute. 

"(hi In ndditir)!! to the funds autlujriml to lie appropriated I)y section 503. 
there is authorized to lie appropriated tlie sum of $'1,000,000 for tlie fiscal year 
1072 (to rfuialn avaihilile until expended) for tlie construction of tho lihrary 
provided for in suh.section (a). There is further authorized U^ he ni»propriatr<l 
«uch »sums as may he necessary for the maintenance and operation of .such 
lihra ry." 

Mr. Brapkmas, Tlio Solocf Subcommittoo on Education of the 
Coniinittoe on Education and Lnbor of the IIous<v of Rcpreseiitativos 
Avill como to order for the pni'pose of leceivinfi; testimony on IT.R. 
()1GS. a measure to iiniend the Tnternationiil Edncntion Act of lOfiG 
to provide for tho ostahlishnient of \\w Asian Studies Institute in the 
Stat^o of TTmvaii. 

The Ciniir avouUI hkc to observe by Avay of hacl<frround that the 
jmrtioipation of the United States in international education activi- 
ties iroos back many years. Most njceiitly. the major support for inter- 
nation:^] educational activities has conie from tlie National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, as amended by tlie Tntematioual Education 
Act of ll»Gr), Avhich provides for the establishment of university lan- 
^uaire »nd area study centers, as well as from the Mutual Educational 
and Cultm'al Exchaiiofe Act of 1901, ?nost commonly Icnown as tlic 
Fulbright-Hays Act, which provides for educational and cultural 
exchan«rt*s between the people of the United States and other coimtrios. 

TJie (;!hiur would point out that this sui)port has been less than 
overwhelming and certainly poses no threat to tlie stability of the 
U.S. Ti'easury. In tlie fiscal year of 1071, appropriations for the two 
authorizations, which I have just cited, suffered their most severe cut- 
back ^roinjr f I'om $18 million in the fiscal year of 1970 to $8 million, 
and we have not yet rej^ained the modest plateau of $18 million which 
we reached in lOtO. 

IVe meet Iiero toda.y <o con.*=?ideT' the ])eop)es and ouUnres of otlicr 
countries, specifically l)y considerinjr the proposal to establish an Asian 
Studies Institute in* Hawaii. Tho Chair would like to observe that it 
seems most appropriate tJiat we sliould be meeting: to consider this 
particular proposal in this lovely and enchanting State, for the people 
of Hawaii obviously have tnuch to offer in the study of our Asian 
nei^rhbors due to both nrpofri'aphy and cultural heritage. Congress, in* 
deed, in r.)fiO rero<rniml the vahie of Dlaoinir certain studies relating 
to the peoples of Asia and Amei'ica in Hawaii, when we authorized the 
founding in this State of the East-West Center in which we are meet- 
ing. 

The Chair would point out further that this seems a most appro- 
priate time to consider strengthening the resources of the United States 
for Asian studies, wliich is, of course, the purpose of tlie bill under 
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consiclorntion. Tlie visit of the President to Cliiiui is the most drainatic 
recent evidence of increased American interest in Asia, and tliat visit 
' will undoubtedly incnnise the demand for information about the peo- 
ples and cultures and customs of both* China and her neighbors. 

We are here today in the home State of the principal sponsor of 
this measure, the youn/j lady from Hawaii* Congresswonian Patsy 
]Mink, who is my own good triend, and the warjn friend and distin- 
guished colleague of the two gentlemen from California, Mr, Burton 
and ^^r. Ilawlcins. who are also with us here today. Mrs. Mink is the 
ranking member of the Select Education Subconmiittee and has dis- 
tinguished Iierself as a vigorous and effective champion of the people 
of Hawaii, and as a friend of education in general. 

Mrs. Mink is particularly recognized by her colleagues in both the 
House and tlie Senate for her leadership on child day care legislation, 
on measures to strengtlien tlie education of women, on measures to 
provide more assistance for elementary and secondary education, for 
her tenacious and determined efforts to insurc adequate funding of 
programs to school districts in which there are large military installa- 
tions, and, of course, as a champion of international education. 

I think you nmst all be aware that Mrs. Mink has also the distinction 
of being one of the first women in the Unitiid States to be placed on 
the ballot for the office of President of our country. So, the Chair 
would just like to saj' how pleased he is to be able to open these hear- 
ings in tlie State of Hawaii which is so ably represented by Mrs. Mink, 
and the Chair would at this time yield to the young lady for any 
opening conuneuts she may care to make. 

Mrs. MiXK. Thank vou very much. Mr. Chairman, may I first say 
what an enormous pleasure and opportunity it is for Hawaii to have 
your presenc^ liere and the presence of my two colleagues, Mr. Burton 
and Mr. Hawkins, to open up hearings on a bill that I have proposed 
to establish ai\ Asian Studies Institute. I know that during the very 
few times when the Congress is in recess that it's extremely difficult to 
expect ^Members to leave their districts arid come to some otlier area 
and I'm deeply indebted to the three of my colleagues for taking off 
from their own pressing commitments in tfieir home districts to come 
here to open up our hearings. I regret that some of the Republican col- 
leagues, who I know are interested in this legislation, found it im- 
possible to attend because of their commitment in Miami attending 
the Republican National Convention. On behalf of not only the wit- 
nesses who are being afforded the opportunity to testify here today, but' 
certainly for all the people of Hawaii, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation and my warmest aloha. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 16, 1971, 1 introduced ILE. 6168 which 
amended the International Education Act of 1966, which I would 
like to 110*^0 was authored by the chairman, Mr. Brademas, and it is 
reall}^ in p.ii*suit of the goals of the International Education Act thai 
I sponsortid an amendment thereto to establish the Asian Studies 
Institute. Tlie International Education Act was proposed to inaugu- 
rate a new approach in the establislmient of international studies by 
extending greatly the impact of this new program in terms of the 
new educational opportunities it -would offer citizens within this 
country. ITnfoi-tunately, after the act became law the program was 
never funded; no funds were appropriated to give life to this enor- 



nionsly important piece of legislation. So, while the International 
Education Act l)as been extended, it seems to me tliut it's time once 
apiin to oj)on the wliole matter of not only extendin<,^ and funding 
that i)iecc of legislation but perhaps dealing in one area which I have 
thought was extremely important. We do have existing programs 
sponsored by the Federal Government in tlie area of international 
education: the Ntitional Defense Education Act, title 6 for instance. 
l)rovides funds for the establishment of foreign area and language 
centers at American insrilutionsofliigher learning. 

I think that it's quite obvious though, as we study the Federal 
record since the passage of the International Education Act in 1966, 
theit^ has ])een no new impetus and the whole matter of international 
education has been given a rather low priority and somehow or other 
we have not been able to fuliill what ought to sen-e as the national 
obligation to broaden the scope of education in oui* ow^i countrj-, 
especially in the elementary and secondary schools, to give hemispheres 
of knowledge which in the ])ast have been ignored an important place 
in the dav-to-day activities in the whole sphere of education in our 
country. In 1960 the Congress under the leadei-ship of the Senate 
majority leader, Lyndon tJohnson, established this Center, which we 
are now visiting today, the Center for cultuml and technical inter- 
change between East and West. In 10G9, the Center formally reor- 

f^anized its stnictnrc into a technical problem-oriejited center high- 
ighting institutes of population, food, communications, culture loarn- 
inir, and technology and development. The East -West Center as it is 
called has been since its inception under the administrative control of 
the State Department. 

The Enst«West Center's primary concern has been technical and 
scholarh' interchange with learned persons and its statutory and leg- 
islative dii^ections have not been toward the development of concepts 
and their undei-standing within our own society, and I'm told that 
Chancellor Everett Kleinjans will be offering a statement to this 
committee detailing the Center's projects ana direction which I'm 
sure will be an important aspect in our uuderetanding of the depth 
of the problem. 

My bilk H.R. GIGS, nroposes to establish an institute which would be 
administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and my bill proposes that it be located here at the ITniversity of Hawaii 
as u complement to the East-West Center's activities. This Institute 
would provide the United States with a large, cohesive, highly orga- 
nized, nuiltidisciplined enterprise. In time it could parallel in my view 
the importance of such current Federal institutions as the Xational 
Instihites of Health and tlie National Science Foundation. 

In the 1072 amejidments to the Higher Education Act, Congress 
provided for the establishment of ethnic study centers across the coun- 
try. Ethnic heritajrc studies in themselves while needed will not do 
the com):)lete job. This is simply a way to stimulate study concerned 
with selif-identity. Understanding of another country, apart from its 
all Amc»ricau-hased culture, will onlv come in my view about when 
we have a nmltitude of disciplines and programs which succeed in rais- 
ing our cultural intelligence quotient to a degree where we can truly 
appreciate the achievements and accomplishments of peoples of other 
parts of the world. 
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It is true that wl» have msuiy eminent Hchohirs in our academic in- 
stitutions v;ho \uv invjire of the onornious Jiistory of Asia : Its scIlmico. 
its t(!rhn(jloL':y, its literature, its politics, its religion, its art and nnixie 
and so forth, but tliey and we have not met in my vi(Mv our responsibil- 
ity to inform and edueatc ihe public in gencM'nl iiere in Anjerica about 
Asia and its? peoi^ile. Tiiis is the purpose of iny bilh 

Anieriean.s have ])een taught in our public schools that the roots of 
our civilization is Western. The Asian counti'ies arc passed over as part 
of the niKkM'developed world from which we can learn notliing of 
value. As long as this neglect exists, who can bhime Americans for not 
knowing oi* caring about Vietnam and being awed suddenly at the no- 
tion of our Pref-;ide at having dinner in Peking. 

Our .scliolars have been preoccupied witii other matters and have 
failed to meet this vacuum which persists. 'J'liis lack of education about 
non-Western socio! ies has compounded our inability to explain and ex- 
pound upo!i our foreign policy. The collection of artifacts in the 
niu.senms and j)er.sonal libraries does not really innuence public policy, 
nor does it nuike foi'(ugn policy more understandable to the average 
Anu'rican, 

And this is why, Mr. Chaii'nuiu, 1 feel tliat the inauguration of the 
hearings liere and the serious consideration of the legishition winch I 
have otl'ered is such i\n hnportant one. Xot just for Hawaii, but for our 
connti'y at large and I would like to ask. Mr. ChairmaTi, that the en- 
tire statement (hat J have liere be entered into the record without 
objection. 

Mr, l^wAi>K>rAS. Tluink you, Mt-s. ilink. Without objection the state- 
ment will be included. 

(Tlie statement refei-i'ed to follows :) 

St.\tkmk.\t of Hon. Patsy T. Mi.nk, a nKw:i:.si:.\TATn i: i.\ Cunckiiss Fit<).M thk 

Sr.VI'K OK llAWAIl 

Mv. Cltiiirninru on Mjircli 10, 1071, I nitrodiicod 11. R. GIOS whidi ainciidod 
the Iiitcniatioiuil EcUieation Act of 1000 to provick' for tlio estabUshincut of nii 
Iiislitutc* of A.^i:iii S( iKnt\s;it tlic UuiviTsUy of Ilsiwiiii. 

• I !icli<^vo that jiii Ashiii ^^Uulios IimtitUtG iti urj^oiitly noodod to holp fvlfiU (lie 
oi>j('ctivo.s of the International Kihic-ititni Act. of 1000: ''tlnit strong Ainorieaii 
educational resonn es :u*e ;i necessniy hnse in sti'euj;tlu?ning rolatioiis with other 
conntriei^ : (and) that tlii.s and fnturo j^euoration.s of Anierican.s should he as- 
sured of ampje dUportutjity to develop to the fuUent extent pos.sihie their in(el- 
leetnal <.*ap:u-itie.s in aU aroas of knowledge ])crtaiiiinj? to other countries, ijeo- 
ples. and en!tur<'S.** When this hill was luib^sed. we soemed to he on the verge of 
ii revitalissation of our entire forelym studios efCorv. The act provided for a sweep 
of jm>^i:i'ams almost .stuninii;^ in tlieir scope. 

ruder tlie act. there would l»e new international i>rograniS- in our schools and 
new agencie.s and stafs to i>roniote the i)rograuis. Yet. aftiT the adoption of this 
act funds were never appropriated. It lias remained dormant on the statute 
l)ook% an innncasely promising: prop: ram. but without funds to give it life. 

r)ne tariirilde evidence of the Fed<'ral Governujent's c(uuniitnient tr) interna- 
tional education is the Xational Defense Education Act of lOO.S, title A'l of 
which lu'ovides funds for the estnblislniieut <if forci^'n area -Mtul Inuffuajro cen- 
ters at American institutions of hi^j^her learninfr. At the end of niy Statement I 
have attached a Ust of all Fcaeral projj;rani.s i-ehUed to international education. 
It is ohvions fliat no new initiatives have heeii proposed. This Is iUustrntive of 
the rather low priority attention wo are i^ivin^j to what I holieve is an urjrent 
nalional ol)li.£;atiou to broaden the scope of education in our own country, os- 
neci a Uy in the elementary and secondary school.s, to include hemispheres of 
kU(nvledja:o which in tlie pa.st have been lar^cely ifrnored as nniniportaut to the 
nvernpe Amorican's under.staudiug of his world. 

^'100, Cou^^ress under the leadership of the then majority leader, Lyndon 
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Johnson, ostntilished the Center for Cultural nnil Teelinical Intereliinu^e lielweon 
Ksist niid West. In 11X50, the Center formnlly reorganized its structure into ji 
tecltnic/il ''problem-oriented" center highlighting Institutes of Popuhitlon. Food, 
Oommunicjitions, Culture Learning and Teehnolog>' and Development. The Enst- 
West CeJiter as it is called has been since Its Inception under the ndministratire 
control of the State Department. 

The Kast-West Center's primary concern has heen technical and seholarly in* 
tercliaJi^e with learned iK»rsons and its statutory ami legislative jJirecti«»:is huvo 
Kot Ik'vu tawnrtls tlie development of concepts for our own society* I iiave at- 
tached a recent letter from the C€nter'.s CUaneellor, Mr. Everett Klein jnns which 
deal:^ in detail with some of the Center's oroJects, 

My hill. H.Il. 0108 proposes to establish an Asian Studies Institute, to lie 
ndmiuisiered by tlie Department of Healthy Education an<l Welfare. lis location 
at the University of Hawaii will complement the East-West Center's activities. 
The Institute would jjrovide the United States with a large, cohesive, lilj?h!y 
organized, multidiseiplined enterprise. In time it could parallel in importance 
•such Federal institutions as the Xational Institute of ileal tli. and the XatJonal 
Science Foundation. 

In the 1072 Amendments to the Higher Education Act, Congress provided for 
the establishment of ethnic study centers across the United States, Ethnic 
Iioritage studies in tliemselves while needed will not do the* full job. This is 
simply a way to stimulate study coucenied with self-identity. Understanding of 
ant>ther country, apart from its all American-based culture, will only conie about 
wlien a nniltJtnde of dl.scipliues and programs have succeede<l in raising our 
cultural intelligence quotient to a degree wliere we truly appreciate the achieve- 
ments and accomi>!ishments of peoples of otlicr parts of the workl. 

It 3.S true that we Iiavc many eminent scholars in our aendeiuie institution.^^ 
who are aware of the enoraious iiistory of Asia ; its science, tecimoiogy, literature, 
art, and mu.*5ic. But they and we have not met our responslhlUry to Inform and 
educate the public 3n general about Asia and its peoi>le. TIds is the liurpo.se of 
niy bill. 

Americans have been taught In our public .schools that the root.s of our civil i- 
station is Western, The Asian countries are passed over as part of the under- 
developed world from which we can learn nothing of value, As lon^ as thi.« 
neglect exists, who can blame Americans for not knowing or caring nhout 
Vietnam and being awed suddenly at the notion of our President Imving dinner 
iu Pelving? 

Our scholars have Ijcen preoccupied with other matters and Imve f.Tlled to 
mvLt the vacuum of knowledge which persists. This laeV of education almnt 
non-Western societies has compoimded our inability to explain and expound upon 
our foreign policy. The collection of artifacts in the museums and jjcrsonal 
libraries of the wealthy does not influence public policy, nor docs it make foreign 
policy more understandable to the average American. 

"We must Insist upon the .study of Asian culture and history in tlJO earliest 
years of our schooling, Asian studies must not only be a pursuit of a few wise 
scholars at universities, but it must l)ecorao a standard part of our school cnr- 
ricnlnm, !)oth elementary and secondary. 

It is not enough just to train specialists whose knowledge will not be widely 
dis.seminated. Too many scholars, having once been educated In the field of Asian 
studios, liave confined thomwlve.'? to academic pursuits. Those experts speah and 
write only to themwlvcs. We need to take greater ndvjintnge of their tralnhig 
and expertise and use their knowledge to rencli tiie i>eople at large nnd rediic<? 
the Ignorance level about n on -Western foreign affaln?. 

Wo must structure and staff a curriculum that will develop n knowledge 
and appreciation of all people everywhere. Our school system has traditionally 
emplmsiml Western civilization. Children grow up in virtual ignonuice of the 
fascinating history of Asia. They do not know the impressive coutrlhutlons of 
.Vslau^ to science, technologj', Uteraturc. art. nnisic. and culture in general. To 
Ainoricans, orientals are merely ^'Inscrutable" nnd mysterious. Similarly, we 
have ignored the rich heritage of Africa nnd South America, 

We must start somewhere and start now to instill in the entire Aniorloan pub- 
lican awareness of Asians* as people. OPliis will rennire n major adjustment in our 
e<lucatIon system and our national atitude. Our schools must develop textbooks 
and ourrfeiila which fully depict the culture and the values of Asians, as well 
as the Africans nnd Tjitin Americana 

How else are we to pass on to our children, and to a new generation of leaders, 
^the knowledge that all Asian life Is just as precious as ours. Americans have 
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to nil realize that all A.sisms liavo tlioir b'oparnto and iniKino art ami culture, 
from which we liave learned niueii and from wliieh wo can learn nioro. 

It is, therefore, a myopic nientality that has required our country to iior.sist 
in its educational direction whicli fails to recognijie that the liistory. cnlture^ 
and politics of Asia are equally important as the .study of Kuroi)e. it^? history, 
culture, and politics. If America is to reach full hiooiu a.s a nation which ful- 
lills the ideal of democracy, it must develoj* an attitude in its j)coi»Ic wliich 
accepts an Aj?iau life as being eqaitl to that of other Innnan being?, and accords- 
it fully dife'nity- 

The Asian Studies Institute, instead of only producinj^ now experts in the 
lield of Asian studies, will serve; as a pool of collected competence: oi st-iic'lars 
whose presence on the same canijuis und(»r a unilied adiainistratinn ^)|.(»rating 
with substantial institutioaul resources, will make their collective skills greater 
than the oxisrin?Jr inde]>endent, decentralized Asian .studies depart men is in 
various institutions throughout the TJuited States. The opportniiiSy to draw 
on such ro.sources will strengtlien our Nation. 

It would be niy hope that, the institute's primary focus wt)uld 1)C' to con- 
centrate its efforts in developin?? a comprehensive review of <mr eiriuentary 
and hi,t?h school curriculums so that it uouhl more ade(iuately present the u'orld 
as it is — made uj) of nmny, many diverse Tiations, non-Kuropean. but neverthe- 
less important to our future. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mi*. Cliairman, since we have a hm^x list of witiios.ses 
may I just, make tliisbrici' coniinciit. One tiihe our collcviiruo Mr. Bur- 
ton from San Franois:co niid I wert! ri\-{iLs wii to wlietlior or not Sau 
Fraiici.sco or Los An f^olos Avas the very ceiitor of East-We.st '.'nltitro. Wc 
]iave noAV, however/boeii detlironed' by Mr.s, 'Mink aful I tliink (vr- 
taijily its true to .say tltat many ot' us on the mainlaiul will lu-vi r know 
moi'c about the East- West culture witli real cortainly as sui'ii dedi- 
cnUvA leaisiator.^ ^Fi'.s. Mink. T am very luippy to be hero in ILnvnii 
today at tliis lienrii^.fj^ and welcome the toKlimouy Ave will receive. 

Mr. IkuuoiAJ^. Thank you vru-y much. Mr. ]3ur(on ? 

Mr. BrirroN. ''i'linnk you i\f r. Chairman. I don't conrode Mie complete 
detliroiieinent of !^an Ki^ancisco n\'^ ait area of interest. TIhmv is ;^onie 
underf-'tundinir (liat the world is rouiu.l. I'm deliijhted to bo lu're today. 
Vui lookiim* forward to tlie testimony we are about ready to receive, 
r \voulcl like to thoronirhly join wiili and anproA-e 100 percent all of 
the deli n'htfu] and flafterin<j: and well deserved tribufee; wluch tlic 
clinii'innn of our full committee extended to our dis(iniruis!ied col- 
loa'i'ue Patsy !Mink, 

Mr. BuAPiar.\s. Thaiilc you very much. As Mr. PTaAvkins mentioned 
there is a very lenp;tliy hst of witnesses today and our subcouunittee is 
anxious to hear fronrall of them. So the Chair wants to ndiuoni.sh the 
wilnes.ses to Ijc us .-aic.cinct riS ])Ossible. and prepared statements will 
be. incliKknl in their entirety in the transcript of the lieariTip This 
will emdile us to bear everybody s point of view and we'll lie tilde to ]>ut 
some f|uesrions to yon. 

Our- first witness is an old friend of the Chair and we are very 
pleased for the first time to be able to welcome to the suhconmdttee. 
Dr. Harlan Cleveland, president of the University of Hawaii. T)v, 
Cleveland : Go ri^^ht ahead, sir. 



STATEMENT OF DE. HAELAN CLEVELAND, PBESIDEKT, 
UinVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. Cleveland. Mr. Chairman, Mry. Minkj Mr. Burton, Mr. Haw- 
kins, I have a double assi^^nmcnt liere. I have been asked by the chan- 
cellor of the East -West Center, Dr. Everett Ivleinjans to offer a brief 
cf^miient of hi.s. This statcmentj as Mrs. Mink indicated, summarizes 
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Konie of wluit tlu? Easl-Wt\sl C(»iUl»i' ls how (loiji:>: mid ihv. lessons from 
the. Kast-Wost Ontur's twixTiuncc for Muj dcnolopiiu»nl dF oihur insti- 
tutions: especially thosi* uhich are :Vdoni1!y sponsorud. and Imi-od in 
univ(;rsi(ios as the Kast-Wost Center has f)een. So may 1 oiler that 
for your consideration. 

yiw BuAor^tAS. Without objoction that will lie received in tostinioiiy. 

(Stutcinent referred to follow^' :) 



C'UAiKMA.v. As I niulcrstaiul llio proposal, IJ.U, un.Sca'l^: for iUc (li'vi'l<»p- 
jnpiit o\ i\ proirvaui to iiur(?aNC Ainorira's fniu^ ol* laidwlrdjiiK* al»(a]t. Asian liistory 
lMnj:u:i?;t' niul ciiltiiro. Sim(? it is (o iie ess(>ntially a profiinui of rt's<^jn*( ii Uy Ameri- 
cans for Anu^ricans it is (]iiiu« (list i act: from arul <Un's n<>t i'i>aiiiftc with tlu* work 
of Kast-U\»st CL-nliM'. Iljiviuj; Vivvil i/i A.^in fm* many yoar:-;. J ain ronvitiiu'd 
tliat. Asians kiit)w a jircat doal about: as hut. lliat Anu'ricans Iiavu far iitlli* 
kniuvliMlirt* of and apprreialion ft)r Asia, t.'i'rnnnly tlu? coniiii^ yoir.s will siv a 
jrrcatiM* jntorwoii via;: of n;la lions botwi'en our c-ountry and llio liaisons '.if Asia 
so Ujat tlio (lovcloirinunt of Asian studios in I'uiU'd States boronios nujro nriront. 

I nndiTsland fin'tlu-r ilu t (lie priiuary arran.u'('aa'nts proposod in the I'dli for 
/]»(» (V jal>Ii.s}i:jhMit and ojMuvHioH nf siii-]i a pronyuji arr ■■{jiroii^di ;uraiUs, con- 
trails, (n- oitsor a rrantrcinml s with ihi' Vnivorsi'ly* of Miiwaii <»r o|j»cr M<Hi-prollt 
insitiulious or lU'^^aniv.al itais tor cniidaniitiiui Ihon'of)/' TUv (Unicnllics iiduToia 
hi sufli an*ai;iiO(i!(^nls arc ri/any : iJii^ dihMaina oi' a na(i<;nal iJistiUitioa tni iUt' 
I'anijius of a slate riiivcrsily: tiu* fa' I tliav fnnils rtinic I'l'oni thr I'tHlcral irovrrn- 
iMouv wlK-rcas tlu* stafJ" arc <in Uic state iiayndl : the fact tliat tlic hvwd of sn<'h an 
lns(iiiitc may hi» h'lrally rcsin.nsildc fo liro^ip imt fnnct ioiialiy accounlahlo to 
aiu)th(»r: tlio maiiitiMuincc of a luitUinal identity: the suspicious soni.» Americans 
]iavo about federal iuvolvoiiUMit in hi^iu-'r etlneation. These and inaiiy other dif- 
ticnlties must he facetl liy any such iuslitution. 

I woidd like to take this ()])porlunity hri(*ny to rolate the oxperif^ueo of tlio 
Kast.-AVest Center as a laitionnl edufJitional iustitntion wliich. is oporat(»d in 
cooperation with t lie I'nlversity of Hawaii. At the national liM'id. the Couirn»ss of 
the Vnitcd States and the DeparJiiivnt of Sfat(? liavt? consistently provided 
support rt'<pn*n»(l f(jr n)ainiaiuh)^ and deveJoi)in>r tlie CtMiler. At the local lovoh 
with few exeeptifai!.. tiu» Center has inceived tiie hi.^hest form ot oooiu'ration and 
support from tlu' 1 hiivorsity of Hawaii anil th-:^ pcojilo of tlie State of Hawaii. 

Ik»cause of th'c? support at both llie ?ja!i/»nal and local Jev(?ls. the CenJer has 
aeeomjdished nuicli in th(» realm of inii)r(fVinf: j^:^ast-AVpst uuflorstaudin?;. For 
exaniide. the Center has attracted to its i)roj;raui.s lirst rate schohus from Kast 
luul West, with exeolleut. loach and rosearirh com peteueo. The Ceuter has 
lirouiTlit oufstanrlinj^ Asians to head sonio of its t>ffi!^ranis and to oontril)Uto in 
other sij^uilirant capacities as stall* nioudicrs. The Center has levolopod ex^'olloiit 
relations with ii\stitutious in Asia, the J*aeitic and iU" CnitcJ States mainland. 
The Center, in ctioperation with the llnivor.'^ity of Hawaii, has operated us a 
nati(nial institutifUi which j>rovides thi» opoiuiess and frci-doms tlmt are halhnarks 
of the Vietter academic institutions. Finally, tlio Center has unituality. e(ptality 
and n»spoct })uilt into its f;oals a* <1 constantly JMrivos to achieve tlu^ni in its 
I)ro.i:ran)s hy involvjji;; participaiits and sta fi* from Asia, the Pacific ai on and the 
T*uit(M] States in cooj^erativo endeavors. 

The Kast- West Center has worked with a hi^li nu^asure of .snccoss since VM)0 
toward nehievirir its Coufrrossionally mandaJed coal to improve ' rehation.M ;nnl 
nndorstandins between the United States and the luitiojis o( Asia and the I'aeilic.'* 
AVhat 1 am trying to say i« tlnit tiie jujcomplishna'nts of the K:ist-'\Vost Center, 
the fact that here in the iaid-I*aeific we have a vialde. viJira?)/ n.ati{)nal edura- 
thuml institutif)n with intornatir>nal perspectives, arc testimony that such 
institutions can succeed when planted in the ritrht phure and i^iveu the ju'oper 
nourishment. 

Thank yon, Mr. Chainnan. 

Dr. CLKVKLAxn. Mr. Chairinnn and iiKMnhors of t]io conimiitee. my 
university colleagues tnid I are very ^^lad indeed tluit this key com- 
niitteo of tlio ITonso of Representatives ]ias fouJid tlic time, t]u) energy. 
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nnd (:lu» interest to cdiuc to ]lawaii und visit our campus in t!u^ midst 
of what lias inclccfl bocri a very busy session of Congivss fov a hoaring 
of this niattor. aru Iumc co-nsiclcM'iiifi: tlu' odra-afion of Amori'* ms 
for what is already a new era iu trans-Pacific relations. From our 
vantage point in the iiiid-Pauilic, wo an naturally j)reoccupicd with 
American relid.ions with Asia. Ainovicans by the jnillions ]uive boon 
involved in Asia\s destiny, and tiie ancient societies of Asia luive pro- 
vided sonic of modern America's most ell'ectivo citizens, notably the 
author of the lo^^islation bofoi-e us today. 

Until recently, I tiiiidv, the record of our involveuiont in Asia has 
been, on the v,hole and on balance, beneficent — the medical and other 
earlj' niissions, tlie open door in China, the peacemaking role liotwcon 
Russia and Japan, the distaste for colonial rule includino- in the. end 
our own, tlie opposition to militarism, the eountering of aggression 
in 'Korea, the i)rodigious tasks of I'olief and rehabilitation and eco- 
nomic; and social develc^nnent. 

But it is also certainly fair to say that in the past decade, our mili- 
tary involvement on the Asia nuiinland aiul the later phases of our 
i'orcign aid pi-ograjns Jiavc led us far too deeply into wliat wo under- 
stood far too little, 

I5oth the war and tho foreign aid program have rcftectod a ^'ortical, 
patronizing rehitionship — a relationship in which tho United States 
too often, in too many countries, for too long a time, made decisions 
afl'ceting the nations of Asia without true consultation, and decided 
by our lights what Avas good i'or them. Even so, very many individ- 
uals nninago to work togotlier and cross the barriers of eulture and 
language diflicnlties with mutual respect for ^.he other's dignity. 
But the vciy structure of our international i-elationsliips was the onc- 
.siflod input of Western tecli]}ology. WestcT-n /ecluiieians. and Western 
gifts which has created an increasing reluctance in the donors and an 
inci'easing resentniont in the donees. 

• Our task in the seventies and eighties will be to create a iumv, 
post-pationizing relationship with tlie diverse and dcvelojnng socie- 
ties of Asia, Hawaii has made a good start in experimenting with a 
new relationship clnu'acterized b}^ mutuality, hoi-izontalnoss, joint- 
ness. We liave done this in part under a mandate from Co-' gross and 
with nniTimitting Federal support, by de\-eloping the r^ast-Wost 
Center. As a national institution wisely made pait of a university 
community, the East-West Center has invented ways of enabling 
Asians and Amei-icans to worJc together on tlie common problems of 
modern development, tlie problems of population growth and tropical 
agriculture and the marrying of new technologies wdth old cultures. 
AVe do not staii; with the premise that Asia has the problems and 
America has the solutions ; we know^ that we do not yet have a solution 
to tlie social fallout of science even in our ov;m Nation. But through 
tho oi^portunity to work with Asians on common pi-oblems, in a nni- 
versity setting, we are develoi^ing one impoi'tant technique for i-'ela- 
tions really based on equality. 

The willingness of Congress to increase its sui^port for the East- 
West Center, at a time of disenchantment with most international 
spending, is naturally very much appreciated here in Hawaii, But it 
is wise national policy, too, because t!\e next big issue in American 
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foreign policy iiuist be the effort to build a stable structure of postwar, 
post-AID relations across tlio Pacific Ocean. 

It is in this context that I comment on H.E. GlfiS. the bill hitro- 
dncod last year by our distinguished Congrcsswoman from Hawaii, 
]Minl?."The bill proposes to establish an Asian Studies Institute 
thronjrh arran^]:cments with the University of Hawaii, and in the 
words of the bill, "to provide high quality opportunities for scholarly 
study and research," and also to construct and maintain a major Asian 
studies library. 

Compared to tlie American need to undei^tand the almost incom- 
prehensible diversity which is Asia, the eflorts of American schohir- 
ship have to be referred to as still puny. A few universities, including 
of course the University of Hawaii, have b\iilt fjuality programs in 
Asian languages, history, philo.sophy, :iud the social sciences, and also 
in scientific and technological discipHnes especially velcA'ant to Asian 
development, such as tropical agricnlini-e and tropical medicine. Some 
of this growth came w^ith the post-Sl)ntnik surge of support for non- 
westorn area and language programs. What is already being done here, 
and elsewhere around the country, wnll be discu.ssed by my colleagues 
from the university s faculty of Asian studies and by Chancellor 
Gorter of our university campus here in the ]\Ianoa Valley. 

Ilavijig spent part of my life woi'king in and around the develop- 
ing nations of East Asia, alul another part of my li fe helping to nurse 
our transatlantic relatioiis, I cannot but be acutely conscious of how 
scanty is the web of knowledge and insights and contacts across the 
Pacific compared with the rich skein of common culture that makes 
the Atlantic Ocean an inland sea of the Western World. 

Our relations with Japan, with China, with Korea, with the Philip- 
pines, with Indonesia and the other societies of Southwest Asia, and 
vrith the vast subcontinent of South Asia, require a great leap forward 
in American understanding. American schoolchildren Avill need to 
learn about Asia in the almost casual waj^ they absorb information 
and insights about England and France and Italy and Spain. The 
thoughts of the Chinese and Indian sages, who said .so much w^hich was 
wise and said it so succhictly, should in timo be as familiar to Ameri- 
can sclioolchildrcn as the dialogs of Socrates or tlic Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The first thing to do about all this is to beef up American university 
scholarship on Asia, to lure more of the best of the American under- 
graduates and graduate students into lifelong concern with and com- 
mitment to the understanding of Asian history,'language, and society. 
Buildinff on the base we already have in a number of major American 
universities, the Federal Government can, and I think should, make 
tliis needed spurt in American scholarship about Asia a matter of 
urgent public policy. - 

The task cannot be done by one univcrsitjr, no matter how strong 
in the ])resent, or ambitious for the future, it may l)e. The base for 
action will need to be a national consortium of university scholars 
and the institutions which support them. 

What is proposed in H.R. 6168 is essentially that with Federal sup- 
port, wc in Hawaii should take the leadership in developing the 
national pi-ogram, the kind of national program required by our chang- 
O tmnspacific role. This proposal is one good way, and to the Uni- 
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viM'sitv of Hiiwaii a flattering way, to tackle the task of bringing the 
((iiality and ([iiantity of Asian studies to the level our future interna- 
tional ix^lations will surely require. 

It is ini])ortant that there be no confusion between what is proposed 
in this bill and what is already settled in congressional policy in the 
fstahlishing and funding of the East-West Center, carried into action 
by a contract between the Secretary of State and the board of regents 
of the University of Hawaii. We have just signed the most recent revi- 
sion of this agi-eement. 

The East-Wost Center is essentially in the exchange-of -persons busi- 
ness. The distinction between the East- West Center and the new pro- 
l>osul \v[i9> T tJiink very well expressed by Mrs, Mink a moment ago. We 
conduct this exchange of persons in novel ways, to emphasize the 
mutual ity and commonality of the efToit between East and West. But 
the Center is not itself an Asian studies program; and students and 
schoh\! s assembled here by the Center work with and in, and receive 
theii' academic degrees from, the university's academic departments 
and programs. 

A])art from the educational interchange, tjie opportunities for 
Asians to work in America and for Americans to be exposed in depth 
to Asian ciiltures and societies, the need is for more in-depth study of 
Asia by Americans and for Americans. Educational exchange on the 
one hand, and the development of American scholars specializing on 
Asia arc thus two complementary activities. Both need and deserve 
national sponsorship and Federal funding. Each will be stronger if the 
othei' is also thriving. 

With tins understanding, and in this spirit, I hope that Congress 
moves rapidly toward a quantum jump in Federal support for Asian 
studies in American higher education. If Congress in its wisdom, 
throufrh the kind of device projected in H.E. 6168, asks Hawaii to take 
a special role in carrying out such a public policy, it will find this uni- 
versity ready for the responsibility and eager for the chance. Thank 
you Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. BKADD^vfAS. Thank yon very much Professor Cleveland for a most 
illuminating opening statement I wonder if I could ask you a couple 
of questions? On page 4 of your statement you make the observation 
that the task of supporting Asian studies ought not to be the task of 
one university, but rather the work of a national consortium of univer- 
sity scholars and students. Would you elaborate on that observation — 
perhaps taking into account the present status of university-based 
Asian studies programs in the United Stjitcs ? 

Dr, Clkvei^xxd. Yes. 

Mr. BitADEMAS. In other words I'm asking you to give us a little of 
your vision as to the kind of consortium you might contemplate? 

Dr. Cleveland. W^ll as you Icnow Mr, Chairman from your own 
decfi study of American higher education, its superfluous and ejiter- 
prising, and no one institution is the only institution in any^eld. And 
no one institution can hope to allegate to itself the task of being "the 
national leader'' in any field. We happen to have here a rather broad 
strength in Japanese, 'Chinese, Korean and Southeast Asia studies in 
particular and some other parts of Asia as well. Most institutions don't 
feel tliat they have the same coininitments in some sense to the whole 
argL and tend to specialize in Chinese, or Southeast Asia languages 




and so on. If you list p(M'lin])s ii dozen institutions, you luivo already 
listed tlio ival sti'onixtli in Ain(M'ican liiuIuM* odiU'iition scliolai*sliip in 
those fields. AltIiou,i!:h oi' coui'se there ai'e courses in laiiiruaii'es an<l ])!'()- 
*i:i'ains in lunny otiier pai'ts of the conntiy. I thiidv that to sei'vo the ])ni"- 
l)0«es ol' this bill, whoevei* is asked to <ret on with sueJi a )}ubiie policy 
ns we Imve described Iiercrwonld need to assemble wliat 1 have culled 
a national consortium and opei'ate in the Asian studies held in the way 
that its already been developed in some other fields, pioneereil tor 
example in the l^i'ookliaveu arranirement with tlie Atomic Enei'^-y 
Commission. It was located in a place but si)onsoi'od by a miinbcu- of 
universities. Ihit even more bi'oadly than the Bi'ookluivou model, the 
actual woi'k, the experience, the development of reseai'ch projects, tlie 
study and scholarship by Am(*ricans and by Asians visitinji Amei'ica 
\vould need to be spix>ad ipiite widely amon<r the institutions with 
-special commitments. And the consortium would have a "very iinpoi'- 
lant task I think in the job of spuri'ini^ universities that ai-e not yet in 
the Asian studies field to get into it, because this is going to need to be 
a very bi'oad eti'ort, if we are going to come anywhere neai' matching 
the problem and oppoitunity of our transpacilic obligations. 

Ml-. BuADKMAS. So I take it tluit you'i'e suggesting that if an Asian 
Studies Institute wei'e located at the I'nivei'sity of Hawaii, thei'e 
would be a I'ole for it to provide leadei-ship foi* a nationwide 
enterprise? 

Dr. Clkvklaxd. That's I'iglit, and I think tluit that would be the only 
way to do it. Tliei'c is no wjiy to just monopolize it within any one 
institution, no matter how well fixed ami willing one univei-sity would 
be to ti'y. ^ • 

Ml*. l^RADKMAS. I have othei' questions, but I want to be sure my 
colleagues have an oppoi'tnnity to question you also. ]\[rs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank yon veiy much. Mi*. Chairman. President Cleve- 
land, I appi-eciate very mnciryonr support of my legislation and par- 
ticularly of your notion that what could be established here as a center, 
provide a base of operations for the stimulation of Asia studies across 
the country. One analogy that has come to me as a possible approach 
for the establishment of a center like this is the National Institutes of 
Health, I wonder if you could comment on what kind of a viable 
mechanism or operation could be established through which this center 
could operate? Could it be conducting its own reseaixjh on the one 
hand, and at the same time be the granting agency for other research 
in other parts of the country ? 

Dr. Ci.EVKLANi). The distinction I suppose is in luaimgenient, these 
are Federal agencies and this would have to be operated on some form 
of contract from State to State, But there aiti many models in which 
the Federal Government lias in effect delegated the task along with 
the funds and this task has then been subcontracted around the coun- 
<ry. I think in the social sciences particularly where you don't have 
the need for a big cyclotmn or some physical structure having to be 
in place. Its particularly useful and possible to spread the support 
into where there is real support from. the institutions and real quality 
from the faculty that are already assembled. My guest is that a imt- 
tern whereby the Univci^sity of Hawaii made grants to other univer- 
sities on behalf of the Federal Government would not be well re- 
garded by the other institutions, but apparently if you had a national 
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<;()USortiiini iji which \\\\ look \vhatcvt»r of loaihii'sliip Coniri-oss 

tliOJi/^Jifc was appropriaiis it would woi'lc. It;: tin' oltl businoss of iKioijli-. 
want in^xto bo in i\i iliv. takooii' as well as tho laiKlrii<r, 

All', IIawkixs. I^vsiflfiiL (/It'VehuuK a.s a practical legalist Tin wou- 
^Icrinir whotlicr or v.oi tlic concentration o.n Asian stiulifs would 
ci'ivc t'm s^np[)ort nationally that it would in cci'tain areas of t he conn- 
irv. wh(;th(ii* oi' not tho ch.ini that wc are iMiually ilcticuail in our I'c- 
<:'ard or in oin* appreciation of other cultures south oi* us. nortli-sout ii 
rolatiojis, or oui' i'chitions with African nations would he cfjtjally dc- 
dcflcicnt. 

\Vlu»ther ()!• not the ('stahlislnnent of a center (d' Asian studies would 
only he (levo]o])in.ii- in one paT*ti*'uhu' held oi- whether or ni^t j^uch a t-en- 
ter'sliould 'include other ethnic <zi-ups. other studies, other cultui'cs, 
rathei' tlian just Asian cultures. l"ni sure that when Mrs. Mink's bill 
is consideie<l by the C:on.i>'ress there will be othei-s that oppose tlu^ 
viewpoint of the advocate intei'csted in tiiis matter. T would be jnter- 
este<l in your reaction to sinj^lingout Asian studies to the oxcdusiou of 
studies of other cnltui'es in which we are equally deficient ? 

])r, CLi':vKLA>'n. "Well, thei'e is always the pioblem of choice that 
public policy makers have. 1 thiidc that the de<^n-ee of our deficiency 
is quite diiferent in the cases you mentioned. In the ])ost-AVorld Wai* 
il ])oriod, \vhcn Asian studies luid quite a A'ogue for a while, the Latin 
Amer-ican pi-o^rams around the country had dilliculty uttractinfr moi'c 
research and more students foi* it. I think tlud's been a fact in the 
past but pi'obably the demand and the supply is more equal now. 
African studies arc in a unich nu)T-e deficient state because that is 
such a- new business for nu)st institutions. In European studi(»s in a 
sense it's already built into oui' cun-iculuni as a part of the Ameriean 
iina<,^\ That's the diilei-ence between the v.'ay we study Europe and 
the way we study othei* parts of the woild. We study Eui'Oi)C as if 
it wfM'c a pari- of us and we don't study Asia as if it were a part of 
us. I think' thcn'e is a case for a .very special pT'icu ity for Asian studies. 
Partly its just enormously significant in our futiut*. I really think 
that it's fair to say that the next biir i:)rob]om in American forei<rn 
policy is how do we I'clato to Asia, ])firticidarly perha])S to East Asia. 

TJiey liavo in JajKui wJnit p]d Eoisclianer Jvceps tellin/^; us is tiie sec- 
ond hirgest country in the world iu many important I'espccts. We have 
in China the emer<i:ence of one-quarter of the worUI's population; 
thei-c is no analoiry to the problems anywheie else in the woi-ld to the 
problems of relationship ^ve ai'e going to ) ave to estithlisli with China. 
We havr' already seen how deeply engageo it's possible to become with 
the politics and strife of Soutlicast Asia. We liave already seen ho^v 
deeply engaged it has been necessary for the United States to be in 
Korea, So I think tluit the relationsliip of this group of societies to 
our destiny is something special. It just is. And it lias I'eceived less 
attention compai'ed to its importance to us, I thiidc. than any other 
part of the woi'ld. And it's time wc coiTectea that misplacement of pri- 
oi-ities I think in the kind of atmosphere that is made possible by tho 
President's visit to Peking and more I'cccnt developments in our' rela- 
tions Avith Japan. 

]\Ir. Br^\drmas. Thaidv you. Mr. Burton? 

Mr, BuKTON, No questions. 
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Mr, BiLVDEMAS. I just have one other question. President Cleveland, 
and this might be a more appropriately aslvcd of Mr, Kleinjans wliose 
statement contains lessons from the operation of tlio East-Wost Center 
that might be applied to Mrs. Mink's proposed Asian Studies Insti- 
tute. Would you be able to make some observations on the distinction 
lu'tween K:if^t-W(St (Vntor — Avhich I understand is more of an ex- 
change of scholars — and the proposed Asian Studies Institute, Avliich 
is aimed at an indq^tii inquiry into Asinn nihirs tlieniselves? Could 
you give us any jndgmetit on lOBSons which might be learned from the 
l^tiHt-We^t Center exi^erience, as tliev niidit apply to tlic proposed 
Institute? 

"' Dr. Ci.KVELAXD. I tliink that they are fortunately very specific. I 
\vonld myself piclc out two lessons as most impoilant. One is that it 
is very important to bring Asians and Americans together in an 
atmosphere wlierc tliey may work and solve problems togetJier as wo 
do in the East-West Oentei-, That is. where they are just not meeting 
each otlier in the hall and calling it cultural' exchange, Init really 
having to work together on common problems of scholarsln'p, you 
can develop a relationship of equality, tliat I called in my statcruent 
li postpati'onizinir relationship that is essentially diffej-ent from the 
AID business. I spent 10 years in the AID business so I know that, 
but tliis is a different era. You cannot see as much as I have seen in 
the past 2 years of presidents, administrators, and senior scholars and 
faculty members from the Asian universities and feel that you are 
dealing with somebody that needs our inspiration and aid. They have 
resoiirce problems but so do we. These are highly intelligent, wise, 
imaginative, and interesting people. Just as Avise and imaginative and 
interesting as we all thinlc we are and you can't have a relationship 
with them except on that basis any moi*e. The University of Hawaii 
has just been invited to join as an associate member the association 
of the Soutlieast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning, 

We happen to be the only American institution so invit^'.d and when 
I asked them "why," they said "well, you're sort of half Asian aren't 
you"? And that is the nicest thing anybody ever said about us. So they 
want a relationship with the United States but they want a nondomi- 
nating relationship and they feel very stmigly about this. I was at a 
meeting of imiversity presidents from all over Asia this summer and 
tliat was the central theme of their discussions. They want a relation- 
ship badly but they want to somehow get beyond what they feel is a 
dominathig vertical ups and downs kind of relationship. That's what 
I think we have experimented with quite successfully in the East- West 
Center. The other lesson is that you will find in the aforementioned 
book "The Future Executive" a defense of ambiguity in administra- 
tion. It has turned out to be terribl;^ important for the East-West 
Center to be both a national institution and part of the university 
community. And there are tliose who say it ought to be just a national 
institution, but if it were it would be I'cgarded in Asia as just a bureau 
of the State Department and it wouldn't work. It wouldn't work with 
the Asians. On the other hand if it were just a part of the University 
of Hawaii without the national standing it wouldn't have the national 
suppoit that makes it possible for Congressmen to vote for it. So that's 
an important piece of constructive ambiguity and I think in learning 
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to wol'k with that kind of ambiguity Ave have really learned something 
about the relations between the Federal Government and higher educa- 
tion in can'j'ing out national programs. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you ; that's very helpful indeed. I think we 
arc not unacquainted with that concept because we are all locally 
elected Representatives but we make the policies of the Xfition. We like 
to think that is a source of strength and not a wealaiess. I would just 
point out, by way of a final observatio)i, President Cleveland, a state- 
ment by William Theodore DuBai'y, who has directed an Asian 
studies program at Columbia University. He said. *'that the peoples 
and civilizations of Asia are important to undergraduate education 
not because they represent factors in the cold war as means of some 
immediate practical end, but because their experience of living together 
is what they have learned about life and what they have come to under- 
stand about the universe we all live in is now part of the common 
liuman lieritage, nor arc tliese people who study like problem children 
needing our help, but they are to be studied rather as people who can 
teach us much about our.-elvoa and the past and give us a new perspec- 
tive of our own and a new way of looking at things and challange us 
for a reexamination of our own," which, seems to me to be a rather 
distinct sunnnary of some of the kinds of points that you have just 
made. 

Di-. Cr.TOTLAND. I think that says it very well indeed. 

]\Ir. Bkapemas. Thank you very much President Cleveland. We are 
very gi'atcf ul to you for having attended our hearing. Our next witness 
is Dr. Shiro Amioka, the superintendent of the State department of 
education. If I mispronounce any of these names today I hope the wit- 
nesses will straighten me out. 

STATEMENT OF DR. SHIRO AMIOKA, SUPERINTENDENT, STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STATE OF HAWAII 

Mr. A:\noKA. Mr. Chairman and members of the Select Subcommit- 
tee on Education, I'm very happy today to be granted this opportunity 
to present this testimony on behalf of the Department of Education. . 

The American Nation represents a way of life that reflects the con- 
tributions of many different cultures. Hawaii, in particular, reflects 
the richness that Asia has brought to the American w\ay of life. Thus, 
the study of Asia — the various cultures and their contributions, the 
problems as well as triumphs that have an impact on the rest of the 
world — has been a vital part of the elementary-secondary school cur- 
riculums in Hawaii's public scliools for many years. At the present 
time, a variety of programs imder social studies, art, music, languages, 
and literature treats concepts, knowledge, and skills related to Asia. 
Some of these are included, in courses required of all students, Avhile 
others are electives. In support of these programs, teaching resource 
guides, audiovisual aids, and other materials' as well as personnel re- 
.soui'Ces are available to a limited extent. 

The Department of Education has benefited to some degree from 
programs based at the University of Hawaii and the East- West Cen- 
ter such as the Asian Studies Summer Institutes and the teacher in- 
terchange program. However, such opportunities are not regularly 
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iivailuble ami bocaust' tlifSc programs acconiiiiodatci toadieis tlirou^rli- 
out the Xatioii on a quota basis, rulativoly i'ciw toacliors from any 
siuii'lc St;Ui' ciin hcwvWt ivom thmn. 'JVacJuM* and stiuk»nt rosoura* male- 
rials soiiiii abuiulant but tlicy are not readily aeucssiblo to our schools. 
Many reforcMices in books and general articles or lisdiii^s in biblio*,^- 
rapines arc often ilinh'ult to obtain for school \ise. Currently, we are 
exerting eiforls to make such resources more available and usable to 
our schools. 

The ])roposal to establish an instrument to serve as ''a national and 
international resource for academic and scholarly edncation. Asian 
history, language, and culture, and for research into problems of par- 
ticular coneeru to Asians or of interest to non-Asians,'- Inis promise for 
the improvement and enrichment of Asian studies not only in the pub- 
lic schools of llawaiij but school systems throughout this Nation and 
in other nations. We suggest that such an inslfitutioii can beconu* a 
partner in the preservice and inservicc training of teachers and might 
well assist in tlie development of models for such training anywhere in 
the world. The institution might also serve as a clearinghouse for the 
abiuidaiit resource nniterials which nnist be available from all i^arts of 
our country and other countries. Without minimising the hnportance 
of the kind of studies and research gejierally associated with institu- 
tiojis of higher learning, we suggt^st that the translation and conver- 
sion of such learnings for the benefit of students in our elementary and 
secondarj' schools and in the best interest of all citi;cens. We Iiope that 
the flesign of this most promising program will not be limited to 
scholarly pursuits at the graduate level. We suggest that the concept 
be bi-oad enough to accoinmodate secondary school student involve- 
ment in summer intern programs, to assist in curriculum development 
and building international relations. National and international stu- 
dent exchange mi^ht be a correlative activity. The new interest in 
adult education indicates another area which might be well served by 
an instrumentation such as is proposed in U.K. OICS. 

I believe that an institution such as the one proposed here has the 
])Otont!al for benefiting all of our citizens and peoples of other coun- 
tries for it requires cooperation between and among individuals, 
institutions, and representatives of nations. 

Mr. BuAniiMAs. Thank you very nnich, Dr. Amioka. A few weeks 
ago, Dr. Amioka, a conference on China studies within the United 
uStates \ya:> held in Kacine. Wisconsin with particular attention to th<» 
study of Chinese culture and Chinese language in the public schools 
of this country. Now you are the head of the public school system in 
Hawaii in charge of the elementary and secondary schools of this 
State, and I ask this question f I'oni ignorance : To what extent do the 
public .schools provide opportunities for the schoolchildren of this 
State to learn Asian languages and to learn the cultural heritage of 
Asia? 

Aaiu)1c.\. I think we'll have to separate study of language from 
study of culture: Language study, I nuist admit, is on a very limited 
scale. With Jespect to the study of culture however, we try to mesh 
that into a variety of our regular progranis both required and elective. 
Now, for not only the Chinese but other Asian languages as well, I must 
admit, the.resonrces are rather limited at this time. 
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It is our hope tliat whoji \vc niovo. into tlic kind of cnipliasis su^<rost(Hl 
at tlut university 1(^V(*I it will have a spinoff ofFcct and make rimre and 
more ret?o\ireQS iivailahle. So I see this kind of institution hcing estah- 
lislied as providin<^ a stinuilant effect to jirovide the opportunities 
which I think we certainly need, for more enrichment. But I must 
admit that at this time it's limited. 

Mr. Br^Anr.MAS. I want to pni^r^e this just a moment if I may. I feel 
that within 10 years it will be possible in major cities of the Ignited 
States for nn elementary schoolcliild to be able to study in addition to 
Krone!) and Spanish, Russian, or Cliinese, and possibly in .some areas 
of the rountry such a.s tlie wosi coast. Japanese. I would think that is 
all to tlie irood, as I'm sure yon would probably airroe. 

It woidd seem to me Ll\at a State like Hawaii — :ind I come in aa an 
outsider to pfivc advice, which is a lot easier than *^ivin;j: advice in my 
own State — that a State like Hawaii could do some pioneerinii; work in 
tlie training of tearlun's and the develo])nient of curriculum.s materials 
for the teachini:; of Asian lanfrnages, particularly Chinese and Japa- 
nese, and for the development of courses on the Asian heritas^e. history* 
sculi)ture. A]thon*rh this tliou/jjht is related to Mrs. Mink's proposed 
Asian Studies In.stitntej it is an activity that need not depend on the 
institute. You could .<ro aliead even now and do some ))ioneerin<^ .^^ince 
you arc obviously better equipped than any State in tlie Union, with 
the possible exception of California, to give us some leadei'sliip in this 
direction. 

])o you liave any comment on that? In other words if we can't ex- 
pect some leadershi]) from Hawaii, Til tell you we're not .iroin^^ to ^ret 
it from Indiana. 

^[r. A:\rioKA. T think you'i'e quite i'i^.i:ht in your ohservations. It's a 
(juestion of equipment and help to provide the resources and the time 
factor available. As you probably know from other educational ])ro- 
ceedinjxs we have to consider proirram jirioi-ities ns well as the availa- 
bility of resources. .With respect to developing the original matei-ials, 
we could bo doing more than ivhat we are cui'rently pi'oducing. As a 
jnatter of fact, we are trying to work up to the best of our ability 
with the resourres that we do have. The point I'm making about the 
suggestion is that we are imt standing back and doing nothing, but 
rather that the availability of additional resources would give us 
greater imj^etus to do more with the resources that we do have. We 
should be putting on our thinking caps to provide the kind of leader- 
ship y(ui mentioned. 

Mr. Bn.\nr.:\rAs. Thank yon very much. 'Mrs. Mink? 

Mrs. ^IiNK. I appreciate very miicli your presence here today. J)i\ 
Amioka. I have studied and discussed rny legislation with many edu- 
cators in the country. One of tlie i-eol areas of need ns we see it and as 
T attempted to express in my opening statemcTit, was the necessity of 
tiying to expand the educational opportunities of the very young 
children in elementary education ns well as those in secondaiy educa- 
tion to tlie reality that there are otlicr parts of tlic woi*ld wliich is not 
evident in the textbooks that are currently being used in our school 
system*^ throughout the country. 

T onite agree with our chairman, that here in Hawaii we have an 
mrK|ue opportunity to really pioneer in this field, T think tbat one of 
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tlic distresses tliat I caiiio across in bepiiiiiing inj* exploration of Mic 
needs in tliis urea was to find tliat even in our scliool system we do not 
liave eurriculum specialists in Asia education studies. "We do not liirc 
teachers foi* their specialty in Asian study. If I'm incorrect in this 
conclusion I would certainh^ like to be better informed and perhaps 
you could clarify that. What are we specifically doing in emphasizing 
this particular deficit in education in general ? I realize that our text- 
books come from the mainland and we have to depend upon these re- 
sources but what we must do here is supplement this fixed resource and 
my interest is in knowing what v/c're doing to supplement it. 

Mr. A^troKA, We are develoi)ing a great rnunber of resources and 
lujtterials to supplement the dili'erent textbooks. a.s a mutter of ])olicy. 
With i-espect to your other question, we do not nonnallv hire teachers 
as Asian studies specialists since we don't have a c]a.ssification called 
Asia studies .specialists as such, altliough we do hire language teachers 
in specific iuvas sucii as Japanese, Chinese, et cetei'a. on a liinited scale. 
As ji specialist in Asia studies vou might .say, wo do not liirc i\m\\ in 
that wav; tliat i.s quite correct. However, the thrust that we are trying 
to make is to build such a program into the regular curriculum, such as 
social studies, wheie you'd be dealing with cultures other than ours. 

We like to do this for the Asian studies, but the whole thrust is to 
develop* l)y such a study of the vai*yin<:r cidtures of tlie woiid, an 
awareness of a nioi'e fundamental commitment with respect to the 
democratic ethic, The wortli and dignity of tlie individual slioidd bo 
respected and this is tlie thrust that we ai'e ti*ying to make by using this 
intei'cultui'al npproach. Xow when you get to a public scliool system 
with respect to hiring .specialists in certain ai'cas we have a pi'actical 
pioblem that is a little different from an iristitution of higher educa- 
tion i)i that we are trying to develop cuvriculums programs which are 
in a sense. moi*e general in orientation and in scope. So it dcj^ends again 
on a practical situation as to how extensive the pi'oirram is going to be 
with respect to the kind of students that we are going to be educating 
and the i*esources that are available to us. Xow it may'be that as we 
got moi'e and moi*e resoui'ces we can ofl'or more sepai-atci specialized 
courses, in addition to includhig the content as part of the courses in 
the general curriculum. What we ai*e trying to do at the present time 
is to use a double approach in making that kind of thrust into the 
I'ogular prograni as much as possible, and at tlie same time developing 
the other specialized ai'cas with the thought of adding electives. I think 
this is wliei'e the special ists come in. 

Mr. Bhadicmas. Mr. Burton, 

Mr. BuuTox. Doctor, if you were to — perhaps it would simplify if 
yov were to characterize the dominant thrust in education here in 
Hawaii, Is it of homogenization if you will of assimilation as the pi-i- 
mary impact or objective, or is it one of self-identity and undei'stand- 
ing within the context of the greater sociotj', and in that connection has 
there been a shift in emphasis recently ? 

Mr. Amioka. In terms of the current emphasis not so much a recent 
sliift, the one underlying thrust is basic: the thrust is ]iot honioireniza- 
tlon. The strength of the democratic society is its plurality and the rec- 
ognition of the woith of the various cultures, not the homogenizing 
of them into one. So the thrust is trying to develop this kind of aware- 
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noss to the oml that wc boooinc much mow uiuleistrtiuling of what our 
biisic comiTiitniciits ai'c with respect to the kiucl of society we are 
building; immely, a democratic society. Tiiat is what I nieaiit earlier 
about the recognition of the woith anil dignitv of the individual. This 
can come about it seems to nic as we analw/e tlie various views and the 
dill'erent cultures in the context of thisLigger society which we call 
GUI' democratic society. I feel Americans believe that what we are 
tryijig to do is build a* better society' in which our democratic connriit- 
ments will become realities: so it seems to me our basic thrust would 
be in the second direction you have mentioned. 

^[r. BiiAPEMAS. Thank Vou very much. I appreciate your coming to 
give us the benefit of your views Dr. Aniioka. Our next witness is 
Kepresentati^•c Eobert Kimura chairman of House Higher Education 
Committee in the State of Hawaii. Mr. Kimura you go right ahead 
please. Again, wlicrcver possible, if the witnesses will make an cH'ort 
to summarize their statements, we'll have more time for questions. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT KIMTIRA, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, STATE OF HAWAII 

Mr. KoiuuA. Mr. Chairman, I'm mindful of your suggestion but 
ali-:o being u hiwyei* and also being a legishitor I have always founil 
that ii summarization kills more time and with your indulgiMice I*m 
going with my prepared text. 

;Mr. BianiCMAs. Eead as rapidly as you can because there are 20 more 
witnesses. 

^fi*. KrauuA. Chairman Brademas and members of the seiche sub- 
committee: I am Representative Eobert Kimura and have served dur- 
ing the past legislative session as chairman of the House Higher Educa- 
tion Committee in the Haw'aii State Plouse of Representatives. I appear 
before you today in su])port of H.R. 0108 introduced by our Hawaiian 
Congresswonian and old friend of mine who has authored legislation 
whicli has continued to emphasize an educational as distinct from 
ideological flair. Her bill, H.R. 0168, seeks to establish an Asian Studies 
Institute under the International Education Act. I believe that the 
intent and pnrposes of the bill are most worthy of your support. 

I address myself pi'jmr.rily to the educational gains which will be 
accrued if such an institute were funded. Presently the Ea.st-West Cen- 
ter facilities and operations do and I emphasize do perform an educa- 
tional function, but the approach, the manner, or style of that metliod 
is based on certain assumptions peripheral to my mind to tJie educa- 
tional enterprise. There are several problem-oriented institutes, for 
example, studying po])nlation, health and conununication. Wille there 
is no doubt in my mind that these socioeconomic areas are integral to 
education, I believe that the technical data and generalization ])rovided 
therefrom are once again based on the assumption that our Western 
technology, and indeed our technocracy, can provide via])le solutions 
to these'problems. I am aware that continuing dialog between the 
East and West must be stimulated, and that mutual accord can be 
achieA'ed only by sitting down with a student from Thailand s provinces 
or talking to an economist from Laotian agricultural problem?-. But, 
there is also need for students in Hawaii, tliose locally born and bred. 



to slinro ill tliis process. I tliink that ostnbJislnnfr an Asian Studies In- 
stitute, a.s Mr. I\rinlv- bill j)roviiles, iui<rht stiiuulatc the collo^ luajor in 
Asian studies, the graduate student or social studies teacher taking sum- 
nu-r courses, to consider Asian culture, philosophy, arts and in sum, 
tliis lieritage, in a dilTerent light. 

The I)ill itself provides for a base of authority vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, a govern- 
mental agency distinct in purposes and functions from the De])artinent 
of State. Through grants, contracts, or otlier anangements with the 
T'^niversity of Hawaii or other nonprofit institutions or organizations, 
the estnV)iislunent. and o])ei'ations in Hawaii of the Asian Studies 
Institute would be made ])ossil)le. Tlie institute will be, aceovcling to 
the bill, a nnlional and international lesonroe for academic nud 
srholarly ednoation. Asian history, language, aiul culture. Tt will 
also do I ('Search on ])roblems of pnrficular concern to Asians or of 
interest to non- Asians. 

The Secretary will ]>rovide for high (pialily study ami research in 
tiie iustitntious involved. He will provide ])rogi'ams for visiting schol- 
ars and faculty, for traininir, im])rovemeiit. and the travel of the 
staiTof the institute. Tlu're will also be stipends for iudi\ idnals trained 
at the institute, 

AVhen it comes to finnneial matters, the core of the legislative t)rocess 
as we know, the bill authorizes a sum of $15 million for the 107;', fiscal 
year, with S^.") million increments for the following years to lOTH. Sums 
as may he n(H*essavy will b(» accorded. 

Tliere is also a provision for tlie construction, maintenance, and 
o]x»ration of a library adecpuite to meet the needs of the Asumi StiuVa»s 
Institute. There is an appropriation for the library, to remain avail- 
able until eN])en(led, of $5 million for this fiscal year. 

The Asian library at the T'niversity of Hawaii is constantly ex- 
panding, and T wish to extend a pei*sonal note on this matten At itear- 
ings held during the i)ast le5jrislative session before the House Higher 
Kducatioii (^ommittee I witnessed ,several voices which said thnt 
!) resent facilities on this campus are too cramped, overcrowded, and 
lacking in care. The library is also understaffed. While the university 
is making every effort to leclifv the situation, I believe aimther "shot 
in the arnv- through the library pmvisions in this~ hill-would help 
suj^port not only the maintenance of valuable J)ook collections, but 
Asian studies at the univei sity generally, 

I share with (^ongresswoman Mink a deep concern for ITawjiii, 
and for the .\sian culture and heritage that ^Ye somehow share, vet 
somehow lemnin apnrt from. That lieritage, it seems is a particular 
blend of East, and West, and can be nsod to tlie mutual advantage of 
both lea HUM'S and teachers from the Enst and from the West. Hawaii 
has always been extolled as a meeting gi'ound for both cnltni'cs. T 
would pull that generalization toward nioi*e concrete frromiding. If 
we truly believe in Hawaii*s being a meetiugnlace, the fruition of the 
meetiujr will be tlnougli institutes* throtigh books* tlu'ough scholnrs. 
through students, but most of alb the meeting will occur in neople-s 
minds, and with a nualitative change in attitudes and outlooks. 

Mv supnort of H.R. 0108 is thus one afTirmiuir the intent and pur- 
poses of Mrs» Mink*s bill. At the same time, I afTu-m the variety of 
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voicos Iionnl today, aiul for tlio cniitrihiitioii tliiit tlioy mijrlit ovcMi- 
tuallv lualvP ill tlio rieatioii of sncl^ an iiistituto. I liopo tliat at tliis 
lioarm^ iniiids Iiavc boon diaii^recl, tiiat imtsjmhI ivcs liavo 1k»ou sliiftod. 
aiul that thvoufyli H.K. (U(>S. wi* luifrht Im able t<i work, mutnully, in 
coiioonlaucc^ towanl tlint iiieotiuir of Kast and West which oxisis in 
our iiiiiidsand < ouu»s to fruition only whiMi wo transhite those ideas into 
courses of scM'ial action. Thank you. Mr. (linii inaiK 

Mr. HiLM)KM.\s. 'I'liaidc you verv lunch. Mr. Kiiniira, ycui heard, I 
think, the questions that I piit to l)r. Auiioka ahout the possihility of 
Hawaii hecoiuiiijr a piou<'er in ih»vchipin«r ^onu» A^-iaii stn«lie.s (•our^^e:^ 
in the e'euieutai y and moiuhiry schools (o «rive some Icadeisiiip to the 
rest of the United States toward encournirinir hucIi studies. 1 have a 
sujr;restiou for you which 1 verv respectfully put to you. \yhy not cou- 
sidei- iiitroducili;^ in the State legislature, the Kiiuura Asian Ilerita/ro 
Kducationbill? 

1 s|)eak jis one who is known in niy own district as a hijr federal 
sneiuier on education, hut why isn't it pos.sihle for ns to {ret some leader- 
ship in oui- State, le^jislatures in the.sc matter?; that seem to he of such 
cousecjucuce. In otlici* wonls, why ou^ht theie not he some money ear- 
marked from the State reveinies of Hawaii to support public school 
system Asian studies ? 

' Mr. KiMi;ic.\. I think it*s a real good sugnrcstion and it'.s soiiuMhinjr 
which I scriou.sly will he really pnshiiitj: in this f<)rthcoiuin^r session. 
This soit of idea, however, tluriiip the pa.st session has been more 
focused on the univei-sity but I think today it would l)e very appropri- 
ate to focus it all ov(»r the U.S. secondary and the lower elementary 
level, and I think your point is very well taken and there are possi- 
bilities in that act. 

Air. BiUDKMAs. Just put your name on it, and I woii't ask for more. 

Mr. KnrtTRA. Thank you. This is an election yeai- by the way. 

Mr. linADKM.vs. WcU/l went down to Florida to support increa.sed 
aid to older pci'sous, aiul I alino.st decided to an)U)uncc for (Jovernor. 
None of the caiulidates for Governor down there were interested aiul I 
got somo support. 

Mrs-Mink? 

Mi's. MiKK. Now I meivly want to express my appreciation for the 
leadership that Kepreseutative Kimura has given to this whole con- 
cept of increased emphasis in Asian studies and I'm deejdy a|)preeia- 
tive of the role that he played in otVering the resolution which was 
subsequently l)assed by the House of Kepresentativea endorsing my 
bill and giving it suppoit from the State and 1 do appreciate it. 

Mr. BuADKMAS. Di(l 1 liear the young huly from Ilnwaii ask unani- 
mous cousoit to iuehule tla» text of that resolution for tlu» rei ord { 

Mrs. MiXK. Yes, you did. 

(Text of resolution referred to follows;) 

Il0l\SK RKKOLUTION SCPPOttTINfl U.S. IIOIKK OK HKrUKSKNTAtlVES IllM. 0108. TO 

Amknm) Tiin I4NTER.NAT10NAI. KiuTCATioN- Act of 11K;0 an» To l»novn>K rou tiik 

K.STAin.lHU.MKNT I'.NDKK TlIAT ACT OK AN AslAN STnUF.S iNHnTCTK 

>yhoreas. there Is a nee<l In Iluwaii for a l!:;:hcr edncatinn institution dearly 
(led lea ted to neadeiulc and seholarly edueatlon. Asian history, lancaape and cul- 
ture, and roseareh dlreeted to ]irol»leinH of particular coucera lUid Interest to 
AHlmis; aad 
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Wliorujis, the East'West Center located at the University of Hawaii lin» lu- 
cmi singly teiuU'd to ri*IU»et the nttluidcs nnO objecUvus of the Department of 
Srnte, tiie sector of government responsible primarily for forelpi poliey; nnO 

Whereas. pre^:rnt proirnim orientations nt the Center opernte under the assump- 
tions i»f fon'i;rn poliey rather than educational concerns ; and 

WJu'n'Jis. such prohk*m- oriented approaches assume that Asians have problems 
and the \Vcs:t has solutions, thus undermining two-way communication between 
Asia and the West ; and 

WlMTi'ris. tlifre is need for a complementary center concerned with educational. 
cnUimih ;:n<l other resources wideh would continue to depend on the presence of 
.vtn dents and ^:ehoiar.s from A.siaii nations such as presently at the East-West 
Center ; and 

Whereas, fhew st mien ts and .scholars would cfmtlniie rliclr work on problem- 
orientiHl arcrts such as food, population, communication, and health In institutes 
;ind thus enhance the activities of a newly created Center on Asian Studies pro- 
vIdedinn.U.CiaS:and 

Wiierca?. the University of Hawaii has developed plans for a comprehensive 
Faeiilty of Asian Studies, headwl I)y a Pean of Asian Studies on tho Manoa 
ram pus to ndndnister re;rional pro;zram» for the Kast, Southeast. ,nnd South Asia ; 
country stndy centers; and undeniraduate and f;rnduate Interdi.sclidinary pro- 
KramR on an inter-collepre and inter-departmental basis: and 

Wherea«s. in February, 1072, the University Board of Regents approved the 
establishment of a Center for Korean Studies which will stress cooperation among 
the humanities, social sciences; mutual relationships between the University and 
island community; and the enhancement of intersocletal relations between 
Hawaii and the Sooietics of Korea, thus basing its programs on educational 
rather thnn foreign policy assumptions ; and 

Whorcis, among the graduate areas of selective excellence is Asian Studies, 
according to University of Hawaii scholars and administrators who appeared 
before the Hawaii State House of Representatives Higher Education Committee 
la a >bireh, 1072 hearing on graduate studies; and at that hearing there was 
presented evidence of a need to expand, develop, and renovate present Asian 
Library facilities; now, therefore 

Re It Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Sixth Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii. Regular Session of 1072, that it does, and hereby is, in 
support of the intent and purpose of H.R, 016S; and 

Re it Further Resolved that it strongly urges the scheduling of hearings on the 
bill here In Hawaii so that relevant University of Hawaii, East-West Center, 
nnd interested parttos might testify In the presence of the U.S. House Select 
Subcommittee on Education ; and 

Be it Further Resolved that certified copies of this resolntion be transmitted 
to the Chairman and members of the U.S. Congress, House of Representatives. 
Select Snh'commlttec on Education, members of the U.S. Congressional delegation 
from Hawaii. President of the University of Hawaii, Chairman of the Board of 
Regents. Chnncellor of the East^West Center. Chancellor of the Manoa campus. 
Director of Asian Studies. President of the East-West Center Grantees Associ- 
ation, and President of the Associated Students of the University of Hawaii. 

Mr. TTawktns. Kenresontative Kimnra, on pa^re 3 /)f yotir statement 
yon omnhasizo an advantaffo in Imviniv this institute somehow identi- 
fied with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare rather 
than the Dopnrttvjent of State, will yon elnhorato a little hit on that? 

Mr. KntritA. Ye«?. I think that President Cleveland in his testimony 
previonsl V stated that the X'niversitv of Hawaii had hoen invited to l>c 
a member of the Association of Colleges — Southeast Asian Collep:es — 
and one of the thinps that was broupht out by the Asian counterparts 
was the fact tlmt when you applv Asia, you have Asia, and I think 
that is in reference to any tvpe of cultural exchanirc enterprise which 
is somewhat vertical in nature, which is somewhat patronizing, and 
which is the idea where there is control by the government. 

This somehow turn*? our Asian counterparts off, nnd T think in pai-t 
it may he psycholofrical and I think appropriately if it is in the De- 
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partiiu^nt of Health, Kducation. and AVolfurc rather than the State 
popart iruMit that I (liiiik it woiihl have, yoii luijrht say a hotter taste, 
in the minds and in the attitudes of our Asian counterparts. Somehow 
the assoriation or afliliation with the State Department I think drives 
them the idea of State involvement or the financial wel) body in the 
fonn. of workinps of forei/rn policy and the Fedei-al Onvernment 
would ho apparently more concerned. This is the point I'd make on 
that. 

Afr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Htl\t>emas. Thank* you very much Mr. Kimura. AVc appreciate 
your testifyin/r this morninp. Our next witness is Dr. AVytzo Gor- 
ter who is the chancellor of the University of Hawaii at ^lanoa. Dr. 
Gorter. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WYTZE GORTER, CHANCELIOR, UNIVERSITY 
OP HAWAH, MANOA CAMPUS, HONOLULU, HAWAH 

Dr. GouTEiL Mr. Chairman and mend^crs of the conunittee. I suspect 
Mr. Chairnuin that you have l)cen concerned about stuniblinp over an 
oriental name and even suspected you would mispronounce a uonorien- 
lal one. However you have. (Audience lauphter.) This is a very com- 
mon occurrence where I'm concerned, my name is pronounced 
^V^i^t-t-.^. 

M\\ BlLM>EMAfi. Witts. 

Dr. GoirrER. I have hea?-d you admonish several witnesses to sum- 
marize their testimony, and perhaps I can bo first to do so. Not lx»ing a 
lawyer or beiup in Congn»ss or as an economist and, liaving been 
misunderstood for yea re, I am not concerned by that prospect. Let 
me Ix'^jin hy saying that I certainly support the statement made by 
President Cleveland who has .said it far better than I could. I agree 
therefore, with liis description of the role of the East- West Center 
as compared to the role to be played by the proposed Institute of 
Asian Studies. You n»ca11 that President Cleveland referred to the 
development of a consoi-tium and the question of tlie leadership of the 
institute. I would join with President Cleveland certainly in .saying 
tliat if the ITniversitv of Hawaii were to be picked out to'l>c the lead 
in.stitution in developing Asian studies we'd be most pleased. However 
I think we have to nnderetand that there are many other institutions 
in this country which have fine faculties which are most interested in 
Asian .studies and they too have an interest in the development of the 
Institute for Asian Studies. The very strength of that institute will 
depend upon the support which wo get from all of our colleagues in 
other universities as v/ell. 

If you were to name the T^nivci*sity of Hawaii as the location of the 
institute we'd bo mo.«?t plea.sed to have it here. We would hope it would 
be established here, but there are, as you know, established libraries 
and faculties in other parts of the countiy and the miestion of its 
location pliysically as di.stinct say from the que.stion or a location of 
center of administration, I thinlc that should bo considered by all of 
us involved. 

Mr. Bhaukmas. Thank you very much. Dr. Gorter, Mrs. Mink? 
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Mi-s. MiN-K. Yos. Are you saying, Doctor, (liat yo\i fool that the 
problems of estnblisluiif]^' a center here would su<]jij;est tlmt pcrliaps 
we could not accouiuiodnte it liere at the luiivei-jsity, is tliat liow 1 
uiidci-stood yon in your statement ? 

Dr. GouTKU. No, Tni not saying that. What Tin saying is when yon 
realize tliafc there are many scholai*s throughout the couuti^ and there 
are a nuuibcr of institutions which are very nuieh iutoi^sted in vai'ious 
aspects of Asian studies, our concern hero is that the support of Asian 
studies be a strong national support. We'd certainly be ready to 
establisii such a center, but we are most concerned that wc get a 
center established. 

Mi-s. MixK. No uuitter where? 

Dr. (JoiriTU, Helieve lue if it were put here in Hawaii Vd be abso- 
lutely delighted, but we are most concerned about the establisluncnt 
of an institute. 

Mrs. MiXK. In other words what you're saying is if it developed 
that there became a prolonged quarrel as to where it is to be located 
and as to getting the concept established, you would defer? 

Pr. GojiTEn. Yes, because tlio important thing to us is to liave a 
national center for Asian studies. 

^Ir. Bradkji.vs. Is there not another policy question involved. Dr. 
(torter, namely, the whole concept of whether we ought to have (1) 
a center that supports research and study of Asia or (2) a center 
which might administer programs of Asian studies across the country ? 
Do I make clear my question? 

Dr. GoRTCR. Yes, 1 think you do. What you have to understand witli 
regard to Asian studies throughout the country today is that there 
are areas of strength in other universities, libraries liave been estab- 
lished, and teaching programs going on. When one conceives of a 
center fi'om a physic4il standpoint tlien one lias to ask what would.be 
put in the physical center that would fit in with all those areas of 
strength we already have throughout the cniintry. 

Now one could conceive of that being an administrative centepand 
say from which to coordinate all these Asian studies that are going 
on througliout the country. That would be the concept of an institute 
or center providing a national focal point. If anybody wanted to find 
out what was going on in Asian studies he would go to that point and 
be given the appi-opriate information. What you have to understand 
is that it is extremely costly and perhaps not very worthwhile to 
duplicate the libraries and other materials available elsewhere. 

Mr. Bkadejias. ilr. Hawkins. 

IIawktxs. Doctor, did you name any of tlie other centers study- 
ing Asian alTairs? \ on mentioned that in your statement; could you 
name several sueli centeiij? 

Dr. GoTiTCR. There is one at the Univei^sity of Washington; there 
is one in P>erkeley; Columbia University is nientioned; it's very diffi- 
cult to find a maior university where tliere isn't something oflered in 
the Asian field. Cornell, for example, is in the Philippine area. Har- 
vard lias studies on Asian affairs, and otlicrs. 

^fr. BiiAHKMAS. Lot me mention, also, studies on Thailand con- 
(Inr^^^ed at Indiana Univorsitv. 

Ml*. ITam'ktxs. Well, aren't they more specialized as to countries, 
i-.ither than covering the entire Asiatic nations? 
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Dr. GoRTEU. Yes. Tlie pro])lem we have tliere, Jlr. Hawkins, is 
tliat when, one nscs tlic term Asia, one is talking about tremendons 
diversity. The same is true wlien we talk about the United States, 
iiichiding Hawaii, we consider ourselves as having qualities different 
from other States. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thaukyou. 

Mr. Bradrmas. Thank yon very much. Dr. Gortcr. 
(Dr. Gorters statement follows:) 

SXAlTiMIiNT BY WVT7.E CORTKR, CiI ANCKI.I.On Or TltE UNIVF.RSITV OF IIaWAII AT 

MA^•OA 

Wo on tlie University of Hawaii Manoa Campus are undorstanUably pleased 
hy the into rust in Asian HliuUes shown by those who sponsored the biU under con- 
sideration here today. I need not outHue for you the extensive involvement in 
uiany asiH»cts of Asian Studies of those on our faculty and staff here on the 
Mnnoa Campus. Other witnesses today will testify to that, I aui sure. 

I should like to confine my comments to what we consider to be the primary 
mission of an Institute for Asian Studies and to indicate how it is distinct yet 
Imtli tomplenientary and supplementary to the activities and programs of the 
Ka St- West Center. 

I strongly support the estaldishment of an Asian Studies InstUnte through 
funding by the federal government. I believe that su(^h an institute should be 
considered to be a national center for such studies and not necessarily a center 
to be part of the University of Hawaii. There are nmny scholars in the United 
States interested in Asia and there are literaUy nUllions of people in our country 
who ;;liould 1)0 better informed about Asia. 

\Establislinient of an Institute for Asian Studies could provide the foeal point 
for the appropriate coordination among Asian scholars and the development of the 
wide variety of programs designed to increase our information and understand- 
ing about Asian affairs. I know that It is unnecessary to convince any of us in 
this room of the importance for all of us as both citizen.s of the United States 
and members of the world community to improve our understanding of Asia. 
We are all aware that Asia is rapidly becoming the place whore *'the action is." 

There is lamentably little instruction in Asian history, culture, politics, lan- 
guage, literature, and art in our country today. If we were speaking merely of 
the enrichment of our own life experience, it would be worthwhile centering 
much attention on the study of Asia. It is even more urgent, though from the 
standpoint of tiie development of a cohesive peaceful world that we understand 
more about our Asian neighbors. 

Our support here at the University of Hawaii for an Asian Studies Institute 
should not be considered as narrowly provincial because of our nearness to Asia 
and the presence in Hawaii of many people of Asian ancestry. There are excel- 
lent centers of study of Asian affairs in many other parts of the United States, 
We view the possible development of an Institute for Asian Studies as an oppor- 
tunity for a very large scale coordinated effort by all people interested in Asian 
Studies throughout the United States. To this end we do not propose that the 
physical location of the center necessarily be here in the State of Hawaii. 

We view the establishment of a Center or Institute for Asian Studies as a 
means of concentrating more national effort to bring a greater sense of the 
contributions of Asia to the world and the potential for further developments 
there and as an opportunity to imderstand better the effects upon ourselves of 
events which have occurred and are occurring in Asia. 

There are no doubt some who wonder whether a study of Asia is not appro- 

priately a mission of our East-West Center. It is, of course, true that there are 

many Asians at the East-West Center and that problems of interest to Asians 
are being studied at the East-West Center. However, the objective of the East- 
West Center is to promote enltural and technical interchange among people of 
both the East and the West. To that end the Center has brought together mature 
scholars, students, technical experts and others to consider problems which liave 
long-run interest and implications for Asians and Americans. In the cour.se of 
examining these problems people from East and West learn to work together 
and to understand each other better. This is a very important task and through 
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its present organization the East-West Center appears fully capable of aeliiev- 
ing even its loftiest objectives in this regard. 

By contrast an Institute for Asian Studies would devote itself to the study 
of Asia. This would involve the development of libraries, research projects, 
curricula, and programs of public information designed to correct a glaring 
deficiency in our educational programs throughout the country. 

Putting together such an institute involving the efforts of many hundreds of 
people is a very substantial task. It must be done with due regard for the in- 
terests of many people and of many institutions already devoted to the study 
of Asian affairs. I would suggest, therefore, that your subcommittee recommend 
funding a preliminary study of the creation and organization of an Asian 
Studies Institute and leave as a secondary consideration the location of tliat 
Institute. 

Mr. Brademas. Our next witness is Dr. D. W. Y. Kwok, Director, 
Asian Studies Program, University of Hawaii. Doctor Kwok. 

STATEMENT OF DR. D. W. Y. KWOK, DIRECTOR, ASIAN STUDIES 
PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. Kwok. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I have 
prepared a statement in tho interest of time I would like to read and 
comment on it very briefly. Please allow me to thank the subcom- 
mittee for this oppoitunity to testify in 'behalf of H.R. 6168, Repre- 
sentative Mink's proposed amendment to the Intermitional Educa- 
tion Act of 1966 which provides for the establishment of an Asian 
Studies Institute. 

It is very gi'atifying for those of us involved in Asian studies to 
acknowledge the conceni expressed by our Government for the per- 
petuation of Asian studies programs and interests in America. The 
importance of such studies cannot be overestimated nor can the con- 
comitant concerns of promoting understanding between the United 
States and nations of Asia and the Pacific he overlooked. 

America's interest in Asia has been a long one, though until World 
War II it was instructed by the requirements of mission boai-drobms, 
trading houses, financial establishments, and occasionally the State 
Department. The view of Asia from America was one of benevolent 
concern, that of a nation used to success and a life of plenty, confident 
that it could lead the way for the establishment of a similar life style 
in faraway, less fortunate places^ Moreover, prior to that time Asia 
posed no threat and, therefore, it was unnecessary to develop that irir 
terest into anything more or less than it was.. With the exception of 
Hawaii where a few courses dealing with the languages and cultures 
of China and Japan were taught, the study of Asia at an institution 
of higher learning was unheard of . . 

World War II changed everything. The perceptions held in America 
of Asia and Asians changed drastically. The' considerations of the cold 
war further complicated Arnerica's involvernejit in the coursie of A.3ian 
events* America tlien plunged into tlie stiidy of Asia ; but it did so >yith 
a sense of hurried urgency. / ^ - ^ / : ; ; , ■ ^ : ; . ; ; 

Because Asih,n studies^ as ia legitimate field of study^ developed out 
of basically strategic interests and hurry ilp need to jfill in ine gaps 
in our Imowledge, it took on the aspects of crisis. ^ study w^s 

assessed as critical, crash- programs were set up and money was poured 
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into universities capable of filling these critical needs. An attitude 
of problem solving dominated the atmospliere of area studies. Even 
more traditional scholarly endeavors were undergirded with this 
utilitarian view. As such it implies that Asia has the problems and the 
West lias the solutions. Of course the seeds of mutual undei*staiiding 
might not find this a particularly fertile field in which to flower. 

If Asian studies ai'e to provide the means by whicli America can 
come to cninpreheud and a])preciate the diversely rich Asian ways of 
life, then it must be nurtured in an environment free of crisis-oriented 
attitudes. Asia should be viewed in the same way we have traditionally 
viewed Europe. Asian studies must hinge on something more than se- 
curity or strategic interests if such interests are to be ultimately bene- 
fited. A relationship with Asia and Asians which is mature and re- 
ciprocal, based on understanding and respect for cultures and their 
expressions, is much to be desired. 

Representative Mink has proposed an institute wiiich could pro- 
vide such an environment. Moi^eover, she has proposed that the insti- 
tute be located in Hawaii. There are many I'casons w^liy Hawaii is, in 
many different ways, an ideal location for an Asian Studies Institute. 
Hawaii has a long history of interest and involvement in Asian events. 
Indeed, it could be argued that Hawaii was once a part of Asia insofar 
as American policies and attitudes at the turn of the century were con- 
cerned. Whether you are inclined to see it this wa;y or not, it can cer- 
tainly be agreed upon that Hawaii's ethnic plurality and consequent 
diverse cultural outlook create a hospitable milieu for the presence 
of an Asian Studies Institute focused on providing a larger environ- 
ment for the pursuits of an Asian studies program. 

Certainly, the University of Hawaii has demonstrated a strong com- 
mitment to Asian studies, and the manifestations of this commitment, 
are ongoing and active consciousness of Asia, haye long been well re- 
ceived by the community at large. At the university, for instance, 450 
courses deal in one way or another with^Asia, with it faculty close to 
300, ' 

Now in that connection, Mr. Chairman, I have a set of illustrations 
which will demonstrate the university's experiences in Asian studies. 
They will also demonstrate the supportive role the University of 
Hawaii can play in this National Institute for Asian Studies, If the 
committee thinks it pertinent, I shall be happy to present them. 

Moreover, we are presently organizing our Asian resources into 
a comprehensive faculty of Asian studies with its own dean. This 
Asia, consciousness of ? the community has provided an invaluable 
climate for the serious study of Asia as well as proving to be an excel- 
lent learning ground for some of the more mundane adjustments nec- 
essaiy to make one feel at ease in an Asian setting. 

Now the question will arise, in fact it has risen already, as to why 
we should have an Asian Studies Institute when there is already 
a government-funded .institution located at the Univei'sity of Hawaii, 
the East-WestTJente?, My'comments of course are the same as the 
statements already made. The East-West Center plays a valuable role, 
but not the whole role, in fulfilling the promotion of mutual under- 
standing among the peoj^les and cultures which makes up the Asia- 
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Paeilic area. It has chosen tlie problem-solving technique by which 
Asia is viewed presently under hve problem headings. Asian partici- 
pation also comes under such problem-solving areas. The appi'oach, 
based in a faith that there are problems of mutual concern, is typi- 
cally and traditionally American. It is practical know-how. 

The institute that ILR. 610S proposes will provide something more 
than just problem solving. 

It I'ecognizes first of all the authenticities of Asia, and not an Asia 
seen only in America's own troubled image. It \yi\l offer the oppoi'- 
tunity to deal with the intangibles through continuous research and 
education. Through the resources of the Institute, we could enrich 
and enlarge our intellectual categories and esthetic capacities on a 
scale never before possible. The study of world civilizations can only 
be helped by such a national institute. 

What we should seek is a woi'kl community in which Asia partici- 
])ates as fully and legitimately as the United States and Eui'ope, What 
we have doiie up to'now is to gather a laz'ge body of knoM-led^^e and 
to turn out a group of experts whose expertise is sometimes ignored. 
Yet, greater knowledge has not brought gi'cater undei'standing. What 
we have to do is to cultivate a view of the world that will sei've us as we 
enter the 21st century. A person born now would be only 28 when that 
centuiy arrives. We must look to a participation in a world com- 
m\mity and wc must prepare ourselves for Asia's role hi that com- 
munity. To prej:)are for that role means to look beyond our own pi ob- 
lem-solving attit\Kles and to seek an Asia consciousness thi'oughout 
the country which accepts Asia on terms of equality and importance, 
not just in strategic terms. 

And we have somehow got to begin to cultivate varied and generous 
attitudes toward a world area that is of critical importance. An Asian 
Studies Institute can provide the forum we need at this point for a 
reevaluation of our thmkhig along these lines. 

If we are to create a true world civilization and world community 
we must continuously look at our own roles and the roles of our in- 
stitutions and their policies toward establishment of this communit3^ 
A woi'ld civilization grows and cannot be made. Thus we must prepare 
the ground in the best way possible to assure ourselves of a con> 
modious and bountiful future. 

Thank you again for your attention and your concern. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The Faculty of Asian Studies would include a strong array of specialists cov- 
ering all major countries and/or areas in East,. Southeast and Soutli Asia as 
illustrated in Fig. 13. 
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FULL-TIME AREA a LANGUAGE SPECIALISTS 




Pip. u ■ 

I. THE FACULTY OF ASIAN STUDIES AND UNIVERSITY PRIORITIES 

The study of Asia has been repeatedly singled out for primary emphasis in the 
University's commitment to the "exploitation of special opportunities to create 
excellence in selected program areas". (See ADP, II, Prospects for the 70's and 
Controlled Growth Policy.) Such premier status is wholly appropriate in view of 
the University's historical continuity and tradition in the study of the East, the 
present breadth and depth of its Asian studies, its potential for even greater 
acbievements, its nationwide academic responsibility in this field, and the special 
needs of our own community. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the current number of Asian Specialists In selected units at 
the Mauoa campus. 
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ASIA S P E C 1 A L I S T S I N SELECTED U fli T S 



ARTS tt SCISN'CES 




Fig. 1 

II. THE NEED FOR CHANGE IN THE SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION OF ASIAN STUDIES 

The present Asian Studies Program has provided an effective coordinating 
mechanism for a growing faculty and Increasingly rich course offerings dealing 
with Asia. However, the growth in our resources for the study of Asia has out- 
paced the institutional means for maximizing their effectiveness. All current data 
gathered about Asian studies is handled by the Asian Studies Program, a very 
small office within the College of Arts & Sciences. Our position is indicated hy a 
reu dot on the University of Hawaii Plan of Organization Chart which you have 
been provided. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the increasse from 19G0 to the present in the number of full- 
time Asia specialists on tlie faculty and in the number of Asia-related language, 
and area courses offered on the Manoa Campus. 
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The proportion of Asia«related degrees to the!total number of degrees granted is 
certainly significant and reflects the great importance of Asian studies in our 
academic programs. Fig. 4 illustrates the percentage of these degrees from 
1960 to 1970. 
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DEGREES AWARDED in SELECTED PROGRAMS 




Fig. 4 



Fig. 5 Indicates the percentage of degrees granted In Asia-related fields tot 
1970-1971. 

DEGREES AWARDED m SELECTED PROGRAfilS 




rig. 5 
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Asia-related degree programs are not confined to a few departments but are 
offered In a wide range of disciplines throughout the Manoa campus. Fig. 6 illus- 
trates the number of Asia-related degrees granted in 1970-71 grouped by de- 
partments. 

DECREES AWARDED KJTH ASIAH LArXUACB AND AREA STUDY COKCCNIMVIOT; 
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*Xf)C pattern of grcwtb 
in Asir-n stuJics ever 
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Our total holdings pliice us favorably with other major Asian libraries on 
university cainpuscst. (Fig. 8) 
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Resources for the study of Aslu have grown hi many universities during the 
past decade. Cuiiiparud wltli the.se InstitutloiKs. the University of Hawaii leads 
or is in the forefront In the numl)er of Asla-rehited degrees granted (Fig. 9), 
and the number of students enrolled In Asla-rehited courses (Fig. 10). 
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Mr. BiL\DEUAS. Tliniik you very uuich Dr. Kwok. You have hoard 
soino of the questions put to other wituesst^s with respect to the prob- 
lem of the rehitionship between the pronoscd institute and the conduct 
of Asian studies projrranis aci'05?s the Unittd .States, Would you elab- 
orate on that problem a little ? That is to say do you envision an Asian 
Studies Institute here that would itself carry out and support Asian 
studv i)rograms or do you envision an adniiuistrativc center here that 
would give leadership and coordination to Asian study i)rograui.s 
across the United States or an auial^atn of both ? 

Dr. KwoK. I'll go for the auialgiuuate, for both. The question of 
leadership is an interesting one, theix^, are mau^y institutions that liave 
less in different areas. What I'm after most is the continuity of ex- 
perience in the progiams of Asian studies. Ix^ador-sliip should Ik? pro- 
vided by that institution with the most continuous experience, I think 
Asian study programs ought to get together for a couceilod reevalua- 
tion of Asian studies at this time; and I InOicvo that when you re- 
ovaluato such studies nationally, we will get near the national sense 
and nature of the Institute wo are working toward. 

jVIr, HKAI)K^^AS, I'm a very strong supporter of the idea of giving 
greater attention to suppoit'for Asian studies for the sake of scholar- 
ship without reg:ird to problem-solving orientations. But when one 
looks at what wo mean by Asian studies, and one thinks that even if 
you looked on it as an area study, you are still talking about tJapan) 
China, India, Indonesia, one could go on and on, Ciich of which repre- 
sents a very largo land area, a dilTcrent language, very marked dis- 
tinctions of culture and history. Perhaps you can overcome my appre- 
hensions that one center cannot adequateljr support Asian studios in 
all those areas ? Do you undei'stand my question ? 

Dr. KwoK. Very fully; that has been the kind of question that I 
have heard on every campus: that is, how broadly must we approach 
our studies? And of course wo liavo traditional difficulties as Asian 
studies encomi)ass sul)continents and numerous countries. We have 
to make our own definitions of wliich of these areas weMl emphasize. 
At this institution we have gone about east Asia, and Southeast Asia 
and south Asia as three areas of emphasis, Wo do not have the pre- 
tentions of doing it all, but hero wo already include central Asian 
and southwest Asian, both of which are largo areas studies. I think 
it's a matter of choice that every institution has to make. Here \yo 
have gone about Asian studies as generously as possiWe, but within 
the concept of- Japan to India. 

]\Irs. Mink, Dr, Kwok, I think you might dwell perhaps nioro on 
the necessity for some national direction, emphasis, and coordination 
in the rathiir extensive diverse area which wo arc referring to gen- 
erally as Asian studies and how the establishment of an institute like 
this cannot only provide the mechanisni of coordinating but also 
measuring the deficit that exists in the higher education sphere and 
also evaluate whether what wo are doing in our institutions currently 
is reaching the general public, which is one aspect of this whole 
problem wTiich I find the mostchallenging. 

Dr. Kwok, Well, I can only illustrate that by example. In the sphere 
of Chinese studies with winch I'm slightly more familiar, only re- 
cently was there a report on activities and levels of funding. One 
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findiiij; is that yeai*s of sui)i)ort for (,'hinesp studios has not resulted 
in reaching out broadly to t}ie |>ublic. The report also expi'csses the 
desire for a more elTective national forum for assessing resources 
and commitments in the iield. 

^Ir. BiiAUKMAS. Could you tell us to what report ai*e you making 
refei-cncc ? 

Dr. KwoK.This is a report made by Prof. John Lindbeck of Colum- 
bia Ixilore he died, and I'd also like to fully echo Professor I )e Hary's 
statement regarding the study of Asia while we're on Columbia. 

iSfrs. Mink. Did the report you mentioned go into the aspects of 
the impact of whatever is being done in Chinese education in higher 
institutions and for the public at large, or was tl)at aspect of it not 
covered? 

Dr. KwoK. It went into the inadequacies of it. It's a report pulling 
together all the dissident sources that support Chinese studies. It's the 
first look we liavc had of Chinese .studies in America. 

Sir. Hawkins. I'm a little disturbed over the question of the loca- 
tion of the center in as much as it is suggestive of the philosophy of 
nonpaternalism. Woiild it not have been mtlicr superficial to estab- 
lish suoli an institute at some other place other than that where Asian 
studios have more or less been indigenous and had greater develop- 
ment; in a sense ignoring this development for perhaps some poli- 
tical selection or site — political .selection, rather than one which offers, 
it seems to me. an opportimity which we should grasp? 

Dr. KwoK. Geographically Hawaii seems to have gone halfwav to 
meet Asia. Well, what am I going to do, speak from local pride? I do 
personally see a natural unity lierc of general interest and serious 
.study. In the guild, so to speak, of Asian studies, a place for scholars 
and jutere:?ted persons to visit, thini: and talk with colleagues is mucli 
to be desired. In this sense Hawaii is a very useful stopover, a gather- 
ing spot, and we hope it develops from a stopover into something long 
enduring as well. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Kwok. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Thank you very much, Dr. Kwok. I hope you'll get 
busy lobbying for the Kimura ^ *11 for Asian studies lu the State 
legfslature. The more evidence, uv least .speaking for myself, there is 
of serious interest on the part of the people of Hawaii in putting up 
some money to suppoit Asian studies, tlio more persuasive \vill be 
your concern aboiit tlie expenditure of Federal tax dollars in the State 
of Hawaii, Our next witness is Dr. Cummins E. Speakman. 

STATEMENT OF DR. CUMMINS E. SPEAKMAN, SIBECTOR, HIOHEB 
EDUCATION SERVICES, THE CONSULTINO ORGANIZATION, HONO- 
LULU, HAWAH 

Dr. Sprakman* Mr. Chairman, Jfr-s. ^fink, and the committee. I am 
testifying as a private citizen not connected with the university or the 
East-West Center, but as one having laboi-ed in the vineyard of inter- 
national relations siiico IVorid War II wlien I found myself lecturing 
to thousands of men about why we fight. I began to ask inyself, "Why, 
indeed?" and I went back to college to study international relations. 
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TJioreforo, I salute tliis Intcst olTort and cono:ratti]iito Roprosontativo 
^link for oiiconniirin/^ us to develop Asian studies in Ilawnii. Ever 
since World War II and tlic great .thrust to develop international 
studies that came afterward. aJl of us kne^v tliiit we needed to know 
more ahout other people. But. with some exceptions, we have nejrlocted 
this need. Our efforts to undci^tand other peoples of t]u> v/orld have 
not measured up to the expectatioriS we liad aft**r World War 11, nor 
after the Korean war and our mistakes in Vietnam ai-c compounded 
by our lack of understandiji^^ and our failure to recruit and train 
experts in Vietnamese studies. 

I am all in favor of an Asian studies institute here, I'm glad to 
loarn that the plan includes close cooperation with the University of 
Hawaii, However^ it would be wrong to bypass the East- West Center 
or to try to duplicate its vast resources. 

Though I am a generalist in the field of international relations, 
I would suggest a concentration in Chinese studies, Avitli the emphasis 
placed upon the study of Chinese culture as an interactive influence 
on other cultures. As we have, for 25 years, been so isolated from 
China, we should concentrate on modei'u Chinese studies and an under- 
standing of what has happened in this period of isolation. 

The culture approach also helps in understanding one's own culture 
through the eyes of another culture. It could provide an integrated 
approach that _would be useful. 

I liop^ that we would study and seek cooperation with other centers 
inside o-id outside the United States which have done important work 
* in the nold of oriental studies, including, of course, the countries of 
Asia thcm.selves, but referring also to those inii^ortant oriental studies 
which the English and French universities and others in Europe have 
produced, 

(Mr. Speakman's prepared statement follows :)~~ 

Statement of Cummtks E. SPEAK^^A^^ Ph. D., Director, fliGUER Education 
Services, TCO (Former Director, Far East Training Center, UH/AID) 

In coiisideriiiK the possibility of a new center for Asian studies in Hawaii, I 
woiiUl make those suggestions: 

One. it sliould, not duplicate resources or compote witli tlie University 
or East- West Center, 

Two. it miglit wen lie an extension in depth of tlie UIT-EAVC complex 
whJcli has immense resources in this field. 
Three, tlie emphasis should he on China Studies. 

Four, the overriding concept should be the study, the impact and inter- 
pretation of Chinese culture. 

Five, the culture concept might indicate tlie development of a Chinese 
cultural centers with aspects and functions not now covered by existing 
institutions. 

I do not question the need for increased studies of the immense and A^aried 
CAiltures of Asia Imt I wonder whether a separate institute is necessary in view 
of the already well established University programs and those of the East- 
West Center. I can see room for other institutions, especially as the field is so 
broad and varied, but would hope that if a new Asia study center is developed 
it will he in full cooperation with the EWC and the University and win have full 
access to the resources which this complex already possesses. I hope this ques* 
tlon will he thoroughly explored and that any new money from federal sources 
will extend rather than duplicate already existing re.sources here in Hawaii. 

There is a great need for filling the gap due to the isolation of mainland China 
from the West over the past quarter of a century. It is another reason why I 
'^"^'^ like to see emphasis placed on the study of China, 

ERIC 
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Tlie iiitegratinjj approach iuij;lit l»e tlirouj^li the stiuly of Chiiiose (?ulli5re and 
U.s iiUlwencc upon otlior cultures of Asia and tho world. 

M\\ ]>rrA!)KMAs. TliJink you \o,vy miicli, Dr. S[)calcman. I tlx'nxk you 
may be interostcd to know that tliere lias also been referred to the 
subcommittee a bill — and I don't say that I favor tlie bill ot- oppose 
the bill, but I am in syinf)athy with its purposes — that I think would 
hitcrcst you, which provides for the establishment of a national in- 
stitute for the study of China. It is my own hope that in the next 
Congress it may be possible for members of this subconnnittee to be 
able to go to China for an examination of the Chinese educational 
institutions. So your observations fall on very friendly ears so far as 
I'm concerned. Thank you very much indeed Dr. Speakman. Our 
next witness is Dr. Donald Char, director, student health services 
at the vJniversity of Hawaii. Dr. Char. Would you try to suTumarize, 
Dr. Chai ? A.s I tried to say earlier we are really not going to give 
other witnesses an opportunity to be heard at all unless we can progress 
more rapidly. 

STATEMENT OF DH. DONALD CHAR, DIRECTOS, STUDENT HEAITH 
SERVICES, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. CiEAR. I'll try to. sir. I'm Dr. Char, a physician and director of 
tlio student health .service and professor of pediatrics at the Univer- 
sity of ITawaii. I think I may give a different slant, I'm trying to give 
more consumer orientation .because I do hope the hearing is not only 
on education or advice on how we pi'ovide it. I was born within a mile 
of this institution, having attended it for 2^/^ years, then matriculated 
in medicine in Pliiladelphia. I have also seen military service as a 
physician in the U.S. Army, being stationed in Germany during the 
Korean conflict. 

You see in me a fellow who finds it extremely difficult to say no, 
because my basic culture, by virtue of my birth, makes me feel guilty 
in rejecting the wishes or desires of another person. You are all fa- 
miliar with the implacable, ever smiling, inscrutable oriental, or may- 
be you hear the terms "disinterested" or "apathetic" or sometimes 
"stupid" or "inaiticulate" more often, but have you ever thought about 
what was on his mind? That he might be upset because you were ask- 
ing inappropriate questions and he must not show his displeasure? 

Start someone out in life not having the skin or hair color, facial 
features, or body build of the dominant white American. Superim- 
pose upon this physical model, a complete neglect of educating him to 
be proud of his inheritance, and you can see how he grows up to be 
very sensitive, and even defensive about his cultural heritage. Ask me 
my Chinese name, and I still find it difficult to answer you directly, 
because you see, it is Fook l^iu, and part of it sounds so embarrassingly 
like a common Anglo-Saxon four-letter vulgarity.- / - ; . 

I could not attend the school with the intellectually privileged, 
because my family was not sufficiently wealthy to send me to a private 
school, and our public school was divided into an English standard 
speaking system, and the "others." You had to take an English lan- 
guage proliciency test to get into English standards speaking sj'Stem, 
so the Smiths went almost exclusively to quc school; and we Chars or 
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Yaiiiamotos attended the other. JiIcKinley High School, my high - - 

school, was eoniinonlj' referred to as "Tokyo Iligh^' when I was going 
there, and during World War IT this really hurt. 

Even at our Universitj^ of Hawaii, I had to take a speeial speecli 
course, beeause some white teachers decided I could not use "his" 
language correctly. 

I did not get incarcerated in the concentration camps during World 
War 11, but I still have memories of largo postci'S of UjicIc Sani point- 
ing his finger at mo during the second World War and saying "speak 
Aineriean." 

Is it any wonder then why I grew up to tlunk tliat liaoles or white 
people were not to be denied? Why I liad a "funny feeling," cultural 
shock maybe, when, at age 20, on arriving in San Francisco I had my 
suitcase carried up to my rooin in the hotel by a white man. 

But, you say, tilings have changed, and indeed they have. For the 
public school English standard speaking system of Hawaii, and the 
required speech class I referred to above was finally discarded in 1055. 
13ut I submit that Americans of Asiatic origin continue to grow up in 
an enviromnent wliere tlieir culture is largely neglected or misunder- 
stood, both by himself, as well as his society. 

Listen to some adolescent Honolulu high school students as they dis- 
cuss their problem of growing up in Honolulu as quoted in one of our 
local newspapers in 1970. 

A young Japajiese girl stated: "I'm saying that looks are the most 
noticeable difference, values are becoming so much closer. ^You see the 
orientals adapting to all the Western values. You can see this in Japan 
as well as in the United States. Not only their way of life, but also 
their social values." 

Another girl says: "I see, myself having all these Japanese charac- 
teristics and being quiet and listening and accepting all I hear. And 
I'm trying to get away from that. But I don't feel any guilt about try- 
ing to leave it." 

But can one, as you listen to this statement from a young Japanese 
adolescent? 

"My fatlier was bom on Maui, my mother was born in Japan, My 
father tends to be more conservative, respect for parents, respect for 
authority, and my mother is rapidly trying to be American. I try to 
get away from everything and find out where I am. I'm ]ust a 17-year- 
old who doesn't know which side he belongs to." 

I think these statements saj far more eloquently what troubles 
those of us who are of Asiatic origin. My work at the University 
Health Center involving daily contacts with emerging adults rein- 
forces my conviction that this problem permeates all of our lives, and 
affects all too many of us. 

We of bicultural heritage are forced to adapt ourselves to the 
dominant Western, white-faced society. We must speak out and learn 
to express ourselves, even though we are basically conditioned to speak 
to our elders only when spoken to, and then only imder prescribed con- 
ditions. We hear about how Western man has made this world, we 
arc foitied to relate to Jesus or Columbus or Washington as models for 
our lives, and nowhere are we educated to feel that we have just as 
great a civilization in our own cultural birthright. Instead, we see 
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ourselves portrayed as a waiter in a Chinese restaurant or a Japanese 
housebocly in the movies or TV, even Charlie Clian, a "Chinese" hero 
is robbed of us and given to a wliite man to portray. 

In Hawiiii, where the wliites are outnumbered 2 to 1, we con- 
tinue to be taught from texts and materials ^vhic]l completely overlook 
Asiatic contributions, because these teaching materials are made in 
Illinois or Boston or San Fi'aiicisco. Even in our univer'sity, this same 
whito-facod ostablislmient dominates our education structure. Ethnic 
studies did not develop until 1970, spearheaded by a black student from 
the mainland; I feel this came about because the predominantly wliite 
educators never imuf>ined tliat anyone could hurbor feelings that one 
would want to be different from them. 

I think I have covered the mahi stuff. I have more but I won't read 
all of it. 

Mr. Bradk^ias. We'll include the entire text of your statement as 
well as all the statements in the record. Dr. Char, I found in your state- 
ment "in Hawaii ^vhere the whites are outnumbered 2 to 1 we con- 
tinue to be taught from texts and materials which completely overlook 
Asiatic contributions, because these teaching materials'' are made out- 
side Hawaii. Why don't you p'oduce these teaching materials in 
Hawaii? 

Dr. CiiAR, Well, I think that the providers before me spoke to the 
point. I'm consumer, I can only lament the fact that we do not have 
anything along that line in our public school education system. I have 
five children and I know what public school education is. I think I'm 
not only commenting on what my background is but hopefully I'm 
bringing to this concept the feelings of many of us who are of Asiatic- 
Americiin origin. Class aids about our origins are few in number 
compaied to Western. 

Mr. BRADEsrAs. Well, I can understand that very well. My father 
was born in Greece and I'm the first American Congressman of Greek 
origin, so for a long time I was the smallest minority group in the 
House of Representatives. But the fact that my mother was of Anglo- 
Saxon origin made it very easy for me to identify. I take great pride 
in my Hellenic heritage, but I was brought up as an Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant. Some of my classmates and neighbors were children, both 
of whose parents were Greek immigrants, and they had a rather more 
difficult time in adapting to the predominantly Anglo-Saxon white 
Protestant culture of Indiana. So I must say I'm struck by what you 
say, if I undei-stand your statement correctly,, that here in Hawaii 
there will be children growing up who are of oriental backjjroimd 
and who have a problem of self -identification. Is that the point you 
were making? 

Dr. Char. Yes. 

MrrBiTATOMAS. And they don't know where they came from, and 
therefore don't Imow who they are ? Is that not correct ; is that what 
you are sayhig? 

Dr. Chak. I thinic they know where they came from. I think they 
have ambivalence about their own identity, which I.tliink is a basic 
problem for them to conf i*ont. 

Mr. BRADiaiAS. Well, I think we're on the same wavelength. One of 
the points you made here and I quote you is they are "taught from 
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texts and materials M^liicli compU^tcly overlook Asiatic eontributions-' 
so \Yliat I ftiiess I'm trying to say is that I for one would be mora im- 
pressed if I saw some* rather moi'c vigorous Hawaiian leadership in 
supporting more investment of your own resources in ]n'oviding 
teaching materials that would enable young people, both whites and 
those from an oriental baclcgToimd, to leam inorc about the conti'ibu- 
tions from Asia. Am I mistaken in that — that sennon that I have 
been preaching? 

Dr. Chak. Not at all. I, for instance, went to Chinese language 
school as part of my heritage, but my children no longer do, 

Mr. J^JitADotAs. Now, liow were yon able to participp.tc in a Chinore 
language school? 

T)r. CiiAK. This was a privately sponsored enteri^rise and my par- 
ents wanted u\o to learn a little bit more about my Cliinesc culture T 
guess, f^cnt me to Chinese school so I could write the ideograms and 
things like that. But I point out, I can speak about it now, but at that 
tinu* I WIS tlie stupidest kid in Cliincse .srhool. T was always at tlje 
bottom of the list, and I think my reason for tlmt Avas I develo]>ed my 
philosophy of education very early bccaiise I Avas convinced that the 
reason I didn't want to leam Chinese was because T was trying to be- 
come an American too fast. I was trying to forget my basic heritage 
and I was therefore always at the bottom of this list and it's only since 
I'm grown up that I have learned to regret my basic decision in child- 
hood. But I think all of our children face tiiis task of integrating to 
cultures within our identities and this is what I'm pleading for. is 
the fact tliat at a very 3'oimg ago we are conditioned really to regi'ct 
]>art of ourselves all the time, I hope I might iilso stand upon the idea. 
I think T have been mainly making a per.sonal appeal for myself and 
the people of Hawaii. I do point out that there arc some far-reaching 
conseqjiiences for America. I do try to consider myself Asian and Amer- 
ican. Just this year one of our prestigious medica:!' journals sent out a 
questionnaire to physicians in the tnited States asking us Avhether 
wc should expend Federal funds for acupuncture. I'm sure that if 
acupujicture had come from Poland or Russia or Greece we wouldn't 
have such questions. It seems to nie, it reflects I think, what is a pe- 
culiar cut of the American acceptance of what is good and what is 
less thin good. 

Mr. Bi?Amc:^rAs. Thank you very much, Dr. Char. 

j\[rs. Mink. I think whaa I w^ould like to offer at this point is a com- 
ment on this statement which has been so well presented to us by Dr. 
Char with whom I went to school. I think that.it is not so much a 
statement with respect to the problems that our young people and our 
new generations have in self-identity, but an exposition on the force of 
being complete]}^ overwJielmed by the emphasis of Western civiliza- 
tion even here in Hawaii. You would think that wo would have here 
a natural setting for a fundamental emphasis on Asian studies because 
of the makeup of our population, but we instead have been over- 
Tvdielmed by the drive and the direction given American education and 
its emphasis on Western civilizatiom It is hard to believe that we here . 
in Hawaii could have this deficit too in our e"s:periencc, even while hav- 
ing language schools to attend-— and I attended Japanese language 
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schools as a youngster — plus the home experiences and the family ex- 
periences. These were not suilicient, because our school situation did 
not have that Jciud of direction. So to the extent that we even feel this 
problem here, and we shouldn't, but we do, Ave're saying in terms of 
the larger practices of the rest of the counti y : If here in Hawaii we 
have the problem of tryin^: to relate to Asia as indeed an intcgi-al part 
of the world; can you imagine what it is like in Indiana ? 

It is difiiculfc to accurately dramatize how we feel and try to transmit 
this sensitivity into a national recognition of what we could be doing 
in education. 

ilr. BuAi^ioiAS, I thhik Mrs. ^Mink's observations were A'ory elo- 
quently put. Do you have a question, Mr. Plawdvins ? 

ilr. Hawkins. No. I'd just like to say, since Mrs. Mink didn't con- 
demn us in California, I'm very very grateful. 

Mr. BRAmiAiAS. Thank you very much. Doctor Char. 

Balance of Doctor Chab's Wiutteis" Statement 

Certainly I took pride in reaUzing that our Chinese civUization was in flower 
even before Cluist was born, but about the only bits of knowledge I can recall 
from niy University World History course relating to Asia v\'as that of Kublai 
Khan, and tins was because we were exposed to the story of Marco Polo, Or how 
about a view of the Japanese from the concept that Admiral Perry had to open 
iilj t:liis country to the West and civilize this heathen nation ? . 

iso I submit, we Amertons of differing skin colors continue to be conditioned 
to look at oui'.^clves as somehow inadequate or not quite civilized and are left in-, 
ficcure in onr homeland. 

Congretswomau iMink's H.R. 61€8 will s;o a long way toward restoring the con- 
cept of establishing a more balanced global perspective for humanity. We West- 
era men currently liavc our roots too deeply imx^lanted into our European lieritage 
and cannot adequately appreciate the one worhl perspective, I see evidence of our 
defective vision all around ns. Witness the very recent editorial in a local news- 
paper speaking about the reawakening of discrimination against the Japanese 
Anieric<in in parts oi: our nation. 

It was fasei naming to uic that a recent prestigious medical journal polled the 
nation's physicians as to whether federal fimds should be expended in research 
im acupuncture. Would this have been questioned had this new concept for health 
care emanated from Poland or Russia? Or as I suspect, did this poll reveal that 
many Americans could never see anything of value emerging from China? 

We mast promote a better appreciation of the whole world concept for all of 
humanity. We Americans, representing one of tiie most powerful forces for change 
in the world, must take the leadership In educating people to look at and accept 
each other as meaningful, decent human beings. We merely give voice to this 
concept now, but the basic conditioning factors to create that sense of equality 
is unfortunately skewed mightily toward viewing everything Westerners do and 
represent as good, and what the others have as less desirable. Therefore, Asiatics 
nnist come our way, or should they ? ^ 

I feel that we Amerlofins, and I include myself in with you, must learn to 
be more under.standing and appreciative of vulues and systems of thought and 
human interaction that are alien to ours. It should help considerably in our 
relations with the rest of the northwestern world. 

Beyond this, however, I nourish the personal dream that we have much to ac- 
quire from Eastern man. We could all gain better insights into how to live more 
peacefully and noncompetitively with each other. We conld learn to adopt more 
meaningful human values and reject our oftentime superficial, commercially 
oriented tendencies in dealing with others. New dimensions of man aud his role 
in society and his environment would emerge, 

Mr. Bi?AnE:MAS. Our next witness is Dr, Hubert Everly, clean, Col- 
lege of Eclucation of the University of Hawaii. 

O 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HUBERT EVERLY, DEAN, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. EvERLY. Mr. Cliairmaii and members of tlie committee: I will 
not atteiiipt to read my 10-page statement made on behalf of the staff 
of the college of education and written by a committee of the college 
-which is probably why it's 10 pages long. I will, however^ state for tlie 
record that I and tlie faculty of the college are enthusiastie about Con- 
gresswoman Mink's proposed amendment and we hope very much that 
the institute will be established. 

I agree that we'd like to see it established above all, but I nuist say 
that wo also think that Hawaii is an excellent place to start it regard- 
less of what form or state it may take. We tliiuK we have the resources 
here that would be heli^ful to the institute. A great deal has been said 
this moniing about racial development in some areas and I think if I 
have a chanee to respond to some of the questions I may be able to an- 
swer some of them. Of course, the training of personnel is the obvious 
need. We have been using Federal funds as well as State funds to de- 
velop our programs. Organized neatly as we are as one part trainer of 
teacher.s and the other employer of teachers, it's possible to develop 
racial programs rapidly^ be it Federal or State support or bot'i and 
with themselves to experiment with and I think this may be an advan- 
tage to a national institute. For example, we have taken our title III of 
the USEA money, demonstration money, and instead of spreading 
it around the State as it has been done in most eases, we have d/eveloped 
a center in Hawaii Avhich is operated jointly by Dr. Amioka and his 
personal representatives and by our faculty, so that we have made 
maximum impact on curriculum changes by so consolidating these 
funds and adding to them State suppoit. I will concede that our first 

f)roject under that was English language projects rather than Asian 
anguage projects because English is considered the one primaiy prob- 
lem of going to school here. 

However, we have had a smaller project for the development of the 
Japanese language curriculum in the State largely from Federal 
funds and this is not completed and with the creation of better text- 
books we'll be teaching Japanese in the public schools from elementary 
to high school, not only in Hawaii but anywhere in the United States. 
So, we think this kind of approach would be profitable because, ob- 
viousljy, we're going to continue this type of effoit in Hawaii whether 
this bill is passed or not, because I think that most people in Hawaii 
feel an interest in the Pacific, Micronesia, Melanesia, Polynesia and 
Asia. Indeed we select our faculty with an eye to their having had 
friends or an interest in this area prior to coming to Hawaii. If you 
were asking me whether I had any idea they had gone to Indiana Uni- 
versity, we have rubbed shoulders with them in Thailand, and Pakis- 
tan, and Laos, so we know that they have this interest. But we see this 
kind of effort as somewhat different from AID, we think in many ways 
it's going to be a primary aid to a better program, the kind of materials 
and training that would be available at such an institute, and that 
would be of advantage to America. We are very much in favor of the 
amendment and we hope the committee will report it favorably. 
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Mr. BiiADOtAS. Thank you vory much, Mr, Everly, I take it that the 
major thrust of your statement relates to some of tlie questions tliat I 
have been putthig to the earlier witnesses. You are suggesting that one 
of the benefits of the proposed institute woukl be to serve as a resource 
for helping encourage teacher training and cui'ricuhun development 
for elementary and secondary schools in Asia language studies ; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Everly, That is correct, 

Mi\ Bkademas, I'm encouraged to hear you say this, because my own 
thoughts would be that Hawaii is ideally suited for the leadership 
of public schools throughout the United States in Asian languages and 
studies, I liave two questions. 

One, I would appreciate any comments you may care to make on 
getting State moneys from Hawaii to support Asian language and 
Asian studies programs in the public schools in the State; and, two, to 
what extent do you now find such courses offered in mainland schools ? 

Dr. Everly, Regarding the first question, I think we will get State 
support, I think we have already gotten State support where Repre- 
sentative Kimura came out and indicated the fact, and I think the 
other members of our legislature will give the same kind of support. 
The chairman of that committee happens to be of Chinese ancestry 
and there are others of Japanese ancestry on the committee. 

I think the attitude in Hawaii generally is the State extending — 
over land-grant State imiversities, extending our services beyond the 
boundaries of the State. It's true also of other areas in Asia, Microne- 
sia, and Guam. I have lived in Hawaii 40 years now and I think being 
an ex-Californian I see the difference in living in a commimity like 
this and seeing it develop under you as part of your efforts, and see- 
ing the same kind of opportunities extended to other areas is critical. 
Sometimes it sounds patronizing but we can't always help that atti- 
tude, we Imow it is an undeveloped area which is now trying to de- 
velop. I think some of the things which Dr. Cliar described are qiiite 
accurate. In my early experience in Hawaii it was obvious the effort 
at that time was to Americanize this place, to stamp out the langiiage 
schools which were considered a nuisance, an abomination. To speak 
English was the rule of the day. We finallj achieved statehood only 
by proving how American we were, especially to our Southern col- 
leagues and then we were able to relax and enjoy being Hawaiians 
and began to reemphasize. The idea of teaching Japanese language in 
a public school would have been an antipathy a decade affo, because 
we were, busy then trying to stamp out the teaching of Japanese as 
somehow being un-American. So, I can see the kind of things that are 
reflected in Dr. Char's and I'm sure some of Mrs. Mink's experiences. 
But I thinly we have gone past that age now. I think we are far more 
comfortable. There is far more acceptance. That is what leads me to 
feel the establishment of the institute here would in itself be an edu- 
cation for the people that come here to live. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much. Dr. Everly. 

Mi*s. Mink. Thank you. 

(Dr. Everly's prepared statement follows:) 
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rnEPAUKD JStatemknt ok liunEKT y. KvEKLY, Deax, Coi.lkge of Kducation, 

UiMVKIiSITY OF HA^\•A11 

Tho College of Education would like to go on record as fully ^^upporting the 
concept of an Asian ^Studies Institute at tiie University of Hawaii, as outlined 
in II.R. C108 introduced by the Honorable Tatsy T. Mink (D-IIa\vaii) in the 
House of lleprescntatives on March 10, 1071. 

As professional educators, recognizing our commitment to ii.iproving public 
i'dncaii(>n at every level, we feel tliat tlie esinbli.shnient of .such an institute at 
the University of Hawaii will enable us to better capitalize on our unique faculty 
expertise in Asia and the Taeitie, to improve our current and to develop innova- 
tive programs in the areas of teacher education, curriculum i-escarch and devel- 
opment, and to serve as a national cleuringh(a,'jc on Asian (including related 
^ ethnic) Studies. Many of the specific items which we will discuss are already 
part of our professional life, but: can be vastly more effective under tlic overall 
■,A umhrella of an Asian JStudies Institute. There is a great deal of overlap of what 
we do and current activities in the Asian Studies Program now existing, not to 
mention the Paeilic Islands I'rogram, sociology programs, etc. An overall, well 
articulated Asian studies Institute will provide the coordination necessary to 
foster interdisciplinary programs and more effective intra-university programs. 

During tho past twenty live yours, the study of Asia has made vast strides in 
American colleges and universities. Although this i)rogress has not hecn as great 
as some of us would have liked, the fact remahis that Asian Studies in 1972 is 
far superior to Asian Studies at the end of World War II. The same kind of 
sidistantial, allluaigli limited, progress has not, however, liltered down into the 
J nation's public schools. 

This is particularly tragic since the vast majority of young pej^ple do attend 
our si'liools through secondary school, while a significant, but*^ Vela lively few 
Xmr.suo higlier education. Not to prepare this majority to have a realistic and 
solid understanding of Asia is, in our judgment, not only short-sighted, hut 
potentially dangerous to the nation. The classic example of national ignorance 
of this type is apparent in our experience in Southeast Asia. It is in this area 
of fostering a basic understanding of Asia among young people that we feel we 
have an hnportant role to play through our activities in teacher educati(m, cur- 
riculum development, etc. ; our participation in the proposed Asian ytudies 
Institute will enable us to do tliis more effectively for the reasons cited earlier. 

There are many specific answers to the question "Why study Asia?*' Raw 
))opulatiou hguros alone provide one answer. In our increasingly interdependent 
v^'orld, it is utter folly to live in virtual ignorance of the world's most densely 
popuUited continent. There are also, perhaps, better reasons to pursue the study 
of Asia in our public schools. The continent boasts the grandeur of ancient 
Cv v*ilizations, it is the birthplace of the world's major religions aiid a rich lode 
of some of the world's greatest literature. In addition, Asia confronts daily 
with many faceted political, econonue, social, and ideological eontlicts that 
threaten to pull us to the brink of confiict. Finally, the futurist oriented man 
or woman might ijoint to the vast potential for good or evil inherent in a China 
.soon to boast a population of over 1,000,000,000 people, or to Ilerman Kahn's 
startling prediction that the twenty-first century may well be labeled by yet 
un])Oi-n historians as ".Tapan's Century." 

Kven Americans intent on alleviating or solving the myriad of our domestic 
])rohleiiis v»-ould do to consider the words of James A. Perkins, former 

President of Cornell University, who has argued persuasively that "some of our 
most: urgent domestic problems — social injustice. ur!)an decay, environmental 
pollution, and the quest for ways to maintain peace — have international dimen- 
sions that have yet to be translated, in any substantial way, into international 
studies programs." A closer look at this contention demonstrates its validity. 
These, and other similar problems transcend national boundaries and, if the 
inist is a reasonably reliable guide, tlie solutions must be sought across national 
boundaries. Pollution problems are found in Japan, the conflicts among race, 
ethnicity and education are comnion throughout Southeast Asia, and urban edu- 
cational prol)lems are !\s real in Hong Kong as they are in New York. 

Both cross-cultural and eonipanitive studies hold a good deal of promise in 
shedding light on these problems not only for Hawaii's benefit, but also for the 
nation's. 

The proposed Asian Studies Institute is a bold and exciting concept that 'eon- 
Q great potential for the entire nation, and the College of Education tods 
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Strongly that we have an important eontrilmtlou to make to it. Matters concern- 
ing Asia anil the PuciUf Basin have for many years been a slgnilicant cunteru 
of- the Golloi^e of Education. l)nt tiiis eoncern has never been cooidinaleil on a 
mil versity- wide basis into a nnillcU, coneerteU effort reflecting a set of taivfnlly 
thought ont and articnlated goals and objectives. Efforts in this area have usual- 
ly been the result of a single professor, a single deiiarlnient, or a small nuaiher 
of interested instructors organizing courses or shart-tenu projects among them- 
selves. An Asian Studies Institute, as proposed in Il.It wimtM serve to 
unify, ajid give greater focus and purpose to the efforts of tlie College of Educa- 
tion within the wider university context. 

The College of Education has considerable expertise and experience to offer 
to the proposed institute. As early as the lOUOs, for exaniiile, the College of 
Education faculty were conducting in-service worlishops and related activities 
in American Samoa on a continuing basis. 

TJirougli its OlBce of Foreign Contracts, whose director is a professional edu- 
cator, a continuing and vigorous involvement in development education through- 
out Asia and tJie Pacific has been develojicd. Through this unit, tlie College has 
conducted educational contracts, under the auspices of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, in ThaiEnnd. Pakistan, and Laos. In addition, similar 
contracts have lieen negotiated in both Micronesia and American Samoa. Dozen.s 
of College faculty have served on these contract teams, and otlicrs have served 
as short-tenn ccaisultants. TJiese individuals have brought to the campus in gen- 
eral, and their courses In particular, a new perspective which has infectcnl many 
students who have subsetpiently worked in the Peace Coyp.'^, Vista, and related 
agencie.s. 

The College "also lias on its faculty scholars with national aiid international 
reputations in the areas of Japanese, Chinese, Soviet and European education. 
In addition, there are a .substantial number of faculty, cutting a^i'oss depart- 
ment lines, who have had siy;ullicant experience with the educational problems 
of the Micronesia and the two Snmoas. College of Education faculty, in con- 
junction with the East-West Center, have sponsored and housed an extensive 
Teaciier Interchange Problem wiiich brought several hundred Asian and Ameri- 
can public .school teachers to Honolulu for up to two years contact with one 
another. Many of these teaeliers now hold responsible and important ixjsitions 
in their countries. 

The College of Educutiou also offers, on a regular basis, the following courses 
relevant to Asian Studies : 

Ed CI 3115, Foreign Tjanguagcs, Secondary (Asian Languages) 
Kd CI 3!K>, Student Teaching (student teaching in an overseas area possible) 
Ed CI 540» Praetieum in Curriculum Development (Asian Studies) ^ 
Ed EC 023, Survey and Production of Asian and Paeifio Study Materials 
Ed EF ISO, Anthropological Applications 
E;l EF IDO, Zen and Education 
Ed EF Comparative Ideologies anrl Tno-'^ciLlon 
Ed EL' Foundations of Comparative Education 
Kd EF G71, Comparative Edueution : Asia 
Ed EF 4S4, Education in Aniorica (for Asian student? only) 
Ed EF 7G3, Sendnar In Eaueatlonal Theory (Japane.se Educational Philos- 



Ed EF 770, Seminar in Comparative Education (East A^ia, South Asia, 
Southeast Asia) 

As a result of their work in these areas, a .substantial amount of publishablc 
research has resulted. In addition, a number of faculty have been active in na- 
tional and local activities of professional organizations such as the Comparative 
and International Education Society, the Society for International Develop- 
ment, etc. 

The Division of Field Services of the College of Ed ti cation lias co-.spon.sored, 
with the Taipei American School in the Republic of China, "a student teaching in 
Taiwan semester," and the College Is now examining the possibilities of par- 
ticipating in the Unlver.sity of HawaiVs Singapore Study Center. There ia also a 
good deal of interest in establishing a .student teaching and/ or study center in 
American Samoa. This would not only serve as an outlet for student teachers to 
gain a cross^-cultural experience, but would also prepare them for teaching in 
areas containing a signillcant number of disadvantaged Polynesian children. 
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Among the several other aetlvlties of nn Asian and I'aeifle nature within the 
College of Edueatlon, we would point to the eurrent planning for a joint course 
(between the Departments of Edueatlonal Foundations and Currleuluni and In- 
.striictioii) In cilucatloual theory and practice to he offered on an experimental 
basis for students at both tho University of Hawaii and the University of the 
♦South Taeific in BMji. The PEACESAT eonnnunleatlons Fatelllte i)rojeet, direeted 
by Dr. John Bystroiu of the Department of Speeeh Communleiitlons, will be the 
vehicle used for this eourse. In addition, several departments within the College 
have offered, and plan to eontlnue to offer. University of Hawaii eredit eourses 
In Laos and American Samoa. A number of individual faeulty members have 
worked closely with Asian and Paelfie Island students, teaeliers and administra- 
tors on campus, In eooperatlon with the East-West Center, In summary, then, we 
are not neweomers to the area of ^Vslan Studies or International edueation. We 
are not willing to rest on our past accomplishments, hut wish to build upon these 
efforts, and to chart new courses In these areas during the last three decades of 
the twentieth century. 

As part of the proposed Asian Studies Institute, we envision virtually limitless 
possibilities for our Involvement Our major contributions we feel can be best de- 
scribed under two rubrics : (1) as a bridge between Asian Studies scholars In the 
various academic disciplines and the teachers and pupils of the public schools, 
and (2) providing a resource center and model for mainland colleges, universities, 
and public schools to draw* upon to fit their own needs. 

TitE "BRIDGE*' CONCEPT 

There Is too often a chasm between the scholarly resources of institutions of 
higher education and the day-to-day educational concerns of a public school 
teacher. Many, perhaps a majority, of the College of Education faculty have 
had public school teaching experience and, In a sense, have a toot in the two 
areas of higher education and the public school system. We feel that a closer 
contact between College of Education faculty and Asian Studios scholars, per- 
haps through joint appointments bctw*een the College and the proposed Asian 
Studies Institute will J?orvc to make the "bridge*' concept truly operational. 

The Department of Education in Hawaii Is ready to encourage Asian and 
Pacific Studies for, according to its Master Plan for Puhlio Education in Hawaii 
C^CO), this state's unique natural, geographical location and all that that im- 
plli2S Is clearly recognized. This document states that "emphasis within our own 
educational programs must b» increasingly placed on regional and International 
study as well as developing a global perspective in our students as they view 
both local and national problems," A start has been made by the University 
of Hawaii's Asian Studies Program in cooperation with the Pacific and Asian 
Affairs Council with a two-day workshop for high school teachers. In conjunc- 
tion with that workshop, a survey was conducted in selected Oahu schools rela- 
tive to the status of Asian Studies, 

A few of the specific kinds of activities we visua1l2e ourselves performing as 
part of our "bridge" function are as follows : 

CurricnJum development 

1. Developing curriculum materials for Asian and Ethnic Studies In coopera- 
tion with scholars from various disciplines that could be used both In Hawaii as 
well as the rest of the nation. . ^ . 

2. Since international cooperation "ought," in our judgment, to be a two-way 
street, we would like to work with visiting Asian and Pacific scholars In devel- 
oping American Studies materials for use throughout Asia and the Pacific 

Rasln. ^ , M j> 

3. Providing Asian and Pacific educators with the opportunity of advanced 
training in curriculum development at the same time that they assist us In 
on-going projects and serve as resource people in the public schools. 

4. Establishing a Center for East Asian and/or Southeast Asian Curriculum 
Materials, perhaps, modeled along lines similar to the New York State Center 
in New Delhi directed by Dr. Ward Morehouse. Such a center would be a national 
center housed either in Honolulu, or preferably in Singapore where it could 
become part of our Singapore Study Center or at our proposed study center in 
Japan. 
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Tcurlivr nlittuitihn 

1. Serve as ii national oonter for preparing teachers for enrcers In overseas 
education, periiaps in conjunction witii tiic Teace Con)St particuinriy in tlie area 
ot Teael^in^' Kn^lisii as a Scnronil l4inKuaj;e (tiiere Is currently un academic pro- 
KHini in existence between the Knglish as n fecund Langnaj;e Institute niid the 
(•oliejce oV IMucatlon, i»ut it is still relatively small)* This could serve ns an 
excellent suuree of teachers for our nniny overseas communities, 

2. Conduct sunnner and/or hm^er Institutes for teachers from the Unlteil 
States, Asia, and the Pacillc on educational problems of mutual interest and 
c<nicern. 

3. K<tahiish a program for the exeliauf^e of school children, teachers, and stu- 
dent teachers and e(;llege faculty which would enable theui to gain firsthand 
experience In cross-cultural living. 

4. Using Uie impressive resources of the University of Hawaii anil the entire 
State, inject an ''Asian and Pacific i>enjpectIve"*into current teacher education 
endeavors which would have a fall-out effect through the Hawaii students who 
teach in the mainland United States. 

Asian aud comparaiivc studicx 

1. Through joint api)ointments and similar devices, make nioro effective use 
of the academic resources — human and material — on this campus for joint semi- 
nars, research projects and field experiment.^ the results of which would un- 
doubtcilly add strength to our own teaching and research efforts, 

2. Undertake Intensive study, application and field work relative to the rela- 
tionships between Asian Pacific Studies, etlinic studies, and the role of educa- 
tion in socializing immigrants from these areas to the American "way of life/* 

3. Sponsorship of regular or periodic conferences, perhaps in conjunction with 
Kast-West Center, etc., dealing with educational problems, trends or innovations 
In the entire Pacific Basin. 

4. Sponsor a substantial periodical, open to all interested in education (broad* 
ly conceived) In Asia and the Pacific which can serve as a source of up-fo-date 
Ideas on e<lucatlon In a cross-cultural context, and a clearinghouse for innovative 
Idear This kind of publication would be aimed at an International audience. In 
addition, a series of "Occasional Papers" refiectlng the best research on Asia 
and the Pacific and directed at teachers and students might be established. 

Research aoiiviiies 

All of the possible activities previously discussed have an Impre.sslve number 
of useful research possibilities Inherent in them, and It would serve no useful 
purpose to enumerate them in this document. In any event, research topics are 
an Intensely personal kind of thing which spring from the particular chemistry 
of tin Indlvldtial scholar and cannot be predicted in advance. SuflSce it to say 
tliat the potential Inherent in the activities enumerated are impressive. 

It seoms apparent from the above that the College of Education of the iTiil- 
verslty of Hawaii has both the experience and faculty resources to play an 
Important role in the proposed Asian Studies Institute. Our natural location in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean, our large Asian and Polynesian iK)pniations 
and the University of Ilawairs long-held commitment toward Asia and the 
PaH/ic are national assets that ought not be wa.sted. IVrluiiw most lmi»ortant, 
however. Is tlie broad and deep connaltment to fostering Asian and Pacific Studies 
in our public schools on the part of this faculty that otight to be harnessed. 

In n world in which the "futurist" Is no longer dlsmLssed out-of-hand, w too 
have our dreams. One of the fondest Is to be a model for the nation In this field. 
In the words of the rejwrt is.sued after the 1070 conference on Asian Studies In 
the Secondary School, sponsored by the A.ssoclatlon for Asian Studies : 

**. . . we are all pas.sengers on SiMiceshlp Earth and we must come to know 
and honor our differences as well as our similarities, fo develop In.sight and 
sensitivity toward one another, to join togetlier In Improving 4. nd preserving our 
environment, and, of central Importance, to acquire the kind t f process-orlonted, 
inquiry-learning skills tlmt give the only basis for security In a world of un- 
relenting change, if we are to survive as Earth-deserving people. This is our 
challenge and our celebration as teachers." 

Mr. BnADKMAs. Our next witness is Dr. Robert L. Cheng of the Uni- 
vci*sity of Hawaii. Dr. Cheng. 
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VorcK Fno^t ArniKXcn. T boUcve Dr. Clu»n/r i>n*t hero. 
Mr. Bu.M)K:iiAs. All right. Our iii»xt Nvit«c»%s is Dr. Furumoto. Is he 
liora? 
Dr. FcnrMoTo. Yes, 

Mr. BiLUiOfiXs. Go right nlioachMr. Furumoto. 

STATEMENT OF DB. ATJOUSTINE rUETJMOTO, GEOIOGY AND 
GEOPHYSICS, UOTVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. Friiu^toTO. Jfr. Cliaiminn nud momlx»rs of tlic comuMttoo. Tin 
liorc as a scientist nctivo in iTswircli at Mip Univcreitj' of IlaWiiii. in 
the field of pcopliysics. VTlxnt I'm poin^ to do licit; is nrtuaUy <rivp a 
plea that .scirnco and tochnolo^ry hv oons5dcT*cd in this now Asian 
Stndios Institute. Amonji tho testimonies {riven iit this l^onrinp^, very 
little has been said concerninij: seieiico and t<»chnolo;ry. I am aware 
that the proposed Asian Studies Institute will ho conreniod with liis- 
tory, lan^jage, and enltiire. What T wish to say here actually con- 
cerns language and how a lowering of tlic language barrier can benefit 
science and technology tremendously. 

Wicnover science and technology are considered in relation to Asian 
countries, they ai*o usually thought of in tcnns of exporting American 
know-how to the so-called underdcvcloncd nations. Now, it is most 
unusual to suggest that Americans can learn about science and tech- 
nology from Asian countries as well, and that's what I propose to Fay. 

Western counti'ies do not have a monopoly in scientific discoveries 
and brenkthi^ughs. Pushing the frontiers of' science ever forward is a 
work of all mankind, and Asians Imvc done their share. Now, pi-o- 
fessionnl scientists arc aware of this fact to a certain extent, but be- 
cause of difficulties in comnumioation due to language baiTiers. Ameri- 
can scientists arc not fully knowledgeable about accomplishments. of 
Asian scientists. Tlio troulile is that AnjeHcan scientists, especially the 
3'onng crop today, arc very poorly trained in foreign languages. It is 
a very rare thing to come across an American scientist who can read, 
write, and speak an Asian language, 

The obvious solution is then to translate scientific publications 
which arc written in Asian Inngnagcs into English. There arc some 
private firms doing this, but the results arc inadecjuate. There are 
regular translation services for Eussian publications into English, but 
no such comparable service exists for Asian languages that I know of. 

There were several occasions during scientific meetings when I lieard 
my American colleagues proudly present research results which they 
thought were completely original, but actually^ had been obtained by 
Asian scientists years or even decades ago. It is not a pleasant thing 
to point out to these scientists that their work liad been antedated by, 
of all people* Asians. 

It is sad to reflect that a lot of time and effort, perhn|)s several years 
of persistent work, had gone into duplicating something which had 
already been published and filed away. The time and effort could have 
been put to doing i-cally original work, if only the American had 
known the results publ ished by the Asian scicntiste. 

Often it has been argued that any significant work bv Asian scien- 
tists would bo translated by tho Asian scientists themselves into Eng- 
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lislu That may have been true a decade a«ro, but it is not so at pi esent. 
There are some Asian ?i'ientists wlio stili painstalxin^rly tniiushtte their 
own articles into Enp:lish but tlicir intmber is diminishing. 

Information cxplo-ion has hit all countries, and scientists all over 
the world ai-c publishing their research results at a rapid rate. For an 
Asian scientist, it is more satisfying to proceed from^ one research 
]>rojef:t to another than to take time out to translate his reports into 
Englisli after completion of oacJi pmjcct. Hence, tlic Asian sciont^ist 
prefers to publish his i-esults in the language he is most familiar with 
and leave it at that, 

Therefoi-e, I propose t!»at one of the programs that the Asian 
Studies Institute uudeilake is the regular and systematic translation 
of scientific and engineering journals from Asian languages into 
English. Admittedly, this is a formidable task and I am xmable to 
discuss the ilctnils of how this can be doiie. But there is already such 
a pi-ognim for the Russian language; a similar thing can be done for 
Asian languages. 

If ti'nnslntions of Asian journals ai*e routiJiely available, I can foi-e- 
soe benefits to many sectors m America and in Asia. 
^ Fiistj American .scientists will benefit from results by Asian scien- 
tists. 

Second, American funding agencies, such as the National Science 
FouTulation, will not have to fimd projects which actually have al- 
ready been done. 

Third, the results of Asian scientists will filter dowii to tlio Ameri- 
call public, and the people as a whole will have a healthier resi>ect for 
Asians. Now, you must admit that a large percentage of Americans 
consider science and technology as the only solid fields or "liard'* fields 
of knowledge, although this is an erroneous belief. 
^ Fourth, benefits will accrue to those Asian scientists who still take 
time out to translate their own articles into English, by relieving them 
of an oncrons job. Professional transhitoi^ can do a better job than 
the scientists. The scientists can concentrate on science. 

Mr. BRAt>i:w:As. Thank you verj^ much. Dr. Furumoto, for a very 
interesting contribution to our hearing. I would offer an obser'vatioii 
and then put a question to yotu Would you disagree tliat scieutific 
cooperation, along the lines w^hich you have suggested between th^ 
TTnitcd States and Asians, probably generally follows an easing of 
])olitica,l tensions. In this case I am thinking of our relationship with 
tlic Soviet Union : wlien we calmed doxnx the cold war it became easier 
for American and Soviet scientists to face each other. So, now that 
we are beginning to edge into somewhat easier relations with the 
Chinase, do you think as a result that it might make scientific collab- 
oration easier? 

Dr. FvnvMOTO, Oh, yes; that is very tnie. In fact, it's tnio that we 
already have a lot of cooperative pmgrams with the Japanese spon- 
sored by both sides and I feel sure this'will be extended to the Chinese 
in the future. ^ 

Mr. Bradkafas. ]\Iy question is put in the form of a liypothesi^^ 
and since you're a scientist you can shoot it down if you choose. Would^-> 
it not be wiser, with i^espect to encouraging gi'eater exchange between ''^ 
Asian and American scientists, to have this kind of venture located 
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in scientific institutions, institutions whose principal purpose is science 
rather than an institution whose purpose goes beyond the hard 
sciences? 

Dr. FuRU:»ioTo. WJiat I'm referring to here is actuallj^ a lan<?uage 
problem translation, and Vm sure the institute will delve into trans- 
lating in modern terms in the political field or economic field and that 
is very dillicult. So, if they ai'e going to do that I figure they may as 
well do it in the Asian Studies program. TJiis is not a problem of 
science as such, but a problem of languages. One other thing that I 
would like to say, is that iVmerican scientists like to invent jargon, 
not of scientific termSj but jargon, like atomic pile. What's a pile ? It 
doesn't make sense. It's because some scientist decided that jargon was 
. better than to call it a nuclear generated problem or some other term. 
' Now* this is a matter of semantics~'and I'm not an expert on the subject 
but I do realize that American scientists suffer from the excessive use 
of jargon and they could correct tliat. As far as scientific cooperation, 
yes, we have a leal project — there is always a project in funding 
money but tliose will oe taken care of. I'm more concerned with the 
problem of languages. 

Mr. BnADEatAS. 1 don't have any judgjnejit myself on tJio best way 
to approach these problems, but I agree that you have put your finger 
on a very impoitant problem. 

Dr, FuRUMOTo. Thank you. 

SIi-s, JIixK. I would like to share the comments from our chairman 
about tlio impoitance of your cont^ ibution Dr. Furumoto. In terms of 
the direct impact of having greater acceptability to the scientific jour* 
nals, papci^s, and research documents of the scientists in Asia, is there 
in your view also a positive impact that activities of this kind could 
liavo III terms of just an awareness of the general public of scientific 
contributions that are being made by Asian people and the impact 
of these contributions on our own society ? 

Dr. FuKUi^roTo. Yes; tliat is what I meant in my benefits and pointed 
to. In other words, these journals w^ill be translated by professionals 
and I'm sure there will be journalists who specialize in these thin^ 
read tliem and reconvert them into popular language for the Ameri- 
can people that t]ie American public can understand. The American 
public will then come to realize that science is the heritage of all, not 
necessarily just Western civilization. 

Mi's. Mink. Do you recall in your own experience in secondary, un- 
dergi aduatc, and collegiate education, was it ever called to your atten- 
tion that some significant scientific discovery was made by an Asian? 

l3r. FunmroTo. Yes; I think it was still when I was an undergrad- 
uate a Dr. Ukawa in neutrons — he got a. Nobel Prize. Although that 
was done before the war, it was not recognized until after the war. 
That, of course, raised a lot of resp^^ct for the Japanese among the 
American scientists* Vciy few people Imow that Lidian scientists in 
autifission are tops in the world. We scientists loiow it, but the Ameri- 
can public doesn't. 

Mr, ITAwacixs. In your statement on page 3, you indicated tliat 
"American funding agencies, such jis the National Science Foundation, 
will not have to fund projects which actually have already been done." 
Furumoto, don't you believe that this is perhaps just a little bit 
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more than mere translation, that perhaps it has to do with the absence 
of Asian industry in the fimding of such an organization as the 
national foundation ? 

Dr, FuKUMOTo. No, I would say just julack of American Imowledge 
of Asian results by American scientists, because they've had several 
cases of peoplejn tlie National Scicnco Fouiidation who were of Asian 
descojit. I can think of one, two; so, there weiie people there, but again, 
these people are more often in specialized fields like one I Icnew was a 
chemist and one a biologist, so they could not judge what the Japanese 
scientists were doing in physics. They used biologists and chemists 
but not physicists. So, I would say it is more the general American 
public than the American scientists. Scieiitific commimication is more 
aware of the Asian results ; so, in a sense, at least they would have on 
hand what the Asians did. 

Mr. ILvwKiNS. Then, you'd have individual agencies there to rely 
on to approve such a process to repair the deficiency ? 

Dr. FuRUMOTO. Of Asian descent? v ' 

Mr. PIawktns. Yes, Asian descent or a person knowledgeable? 

Dr. FtmiiMOTo. That I can't speak of myself because I'm not aware 
of any times on this, but they do send out the proposed reviews by the 
American scientific media and how they choose the reviews I clon't 
know, that is a mysteiy to mc. 

Mr. BiUDEMAS. I thiiik Mr. Hawlcins has put liis finger on an im- 
portant point. It woukl be interesting to loiow whether or not there 
is a projifram at the National Science Foundation, or elsewhere, for 
maintaining relationships with Asian scientists. Certainly, they main- 
tain all kinds of links with the Soviets. 

Dr. FuRUMOTo. Yes, there is. There is one bureau called the Bureau- 
of Science International Corp. Whether tliey can adequately cover all 
this I don't know. — 

Mr. Hawkij^s. Well, I think that they should or attempt to anyway. 
It certainly would be a waste of the taxpayei'S money if there isn't 
even a practical reason they should have laiowledge of what is being 
done by other groups. Thank you very nmch. 

Dr. Ftjrumoto. Thank you. 

Mr. Br^vdemas. Thank j^ou very much Dr. Fuinimoto, you were 
very helpful. Our next witness is Dr, Seymour Lutzky, Chairman of 
American Studies, University of Plawaii. r • 

Dr, Lutzlcy. 

STATEMENT OF DR. SEYMOUR LUTZKY, CHAIRMAN, AMEBICAN 
- STUDIES, UNIVEHSITY OP HAWAII 

Dr. LuTZKY. Mr. Chairman and members" of the committee: I lis- 
tened this morning to the discussion of the study of Asia and Asian 
culture as pointecl to Americans and it was out of my field, but the 
study of American society is not undertaken, solely by Americans. 
My work is with both Asian studentSj that is students who come to 
the United States from Asia, and. with Americans whose ethnic fore- 
bears came^from Asia. Our joint purpose^ is the development and 
understandmg of the past in present Ajnerican society tlirongh close 
cultural comparison. To those of us of European origin the Icnowledge 
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tlmt Europeans liad. the philosophic values, the literary traditions, the 
cultural moreSj they flow naturally into tho understanding of con- 
temporary America. I'm told about textbooks, and coui'ses, dropped 
in on school systems to enhance this seemingly smooth movement of 
European ideas into American society. We agree willingly and it 
would appear therefore, that Imowledge of one's own past and knowl- 
edge of the factors that have influenced our Nation's pattern is highly 
desirable as a preparation for life in the America of today. It's for 
those of us whose historic past lies in Asia, rather than iri America, 
and for those of us who are partially aware of neglected, yet signifi- 
cant influences upon the United States from Asian sources that this 
transitional approach is much more difficult. Relatively few Ameri- 
cans, even those with an Asian heritage, are prepared to make valid 
comparisons between Asian and American cultural values. 

We are superficially aware of the points of contact from the days 
when the sea captains in Kcw England brought back the products of 
China to the present exciting exploits of Tashiro Mifune as seen it^ 
the American movies. The American people have lieen exposed and 
affected by Asian things and values significantly. ^Vlien Martin 
Lutlier King studied tlie writings of Gandhi and developed the Amer- 
icanized technique of passive resistance, the course of contemporary 
America v.^as chajiged. I should, as an American, obviously, point out 
tliat previously. Gandlii had been influenced by reading Emerson and 
Thorcan, who, in turn, however, had been influenced liy earlier Asian 
pliilosophic writers. I suggest these relationships to demonstrate the 
study of Asian histoi y and Asian literary traditions have already had 
influence upon America and as our contacts with Asia ? 'ease I sug- 
gest further the influences must increase as welL "^Vhik not den^'^- 
ing our scholarly concern for the study of Asia as significant in itself, 
I Avish to stress that to more fully understand America we must en- 
large tlie efforts that are presently engaged in the study of Asian cul- 
ture. The distance gap between Asia and ourselves in this room is but 
7 hours wide, the gap of imderstanding is immeasurably -wider. It 
must be closcd .quickly. I believe that the purposes of tlie measure 
under discussion today will enable those of us who study America to 
more fully understand our own culture as well as the culture of Asia 
and I, therefore, strongly support the development of an Institute for 
A.^lan Studies. . 

Mr. BnADEiNrAS. Thank you very much, Dr. Lutzky. As you were 
speaking I was just thinking that the Beatles may have done more to 
carry certain Asian cultural values into the consciousness of young 
Americans tlian the American public school system, not to speak of 
American colleges and universities. Would that be too outrageous an 

assertion to make? 

Dr. Ltjtzkt. By no means. I woiild agree: The mass media has helped 
to cany manj^ moi*e Asian concepts than oiir educational system. 

Mr. Brauk^cas. I would personally find a book along these lines very 
interesting. Maybe you have or should write such . a bool*:, elaborating 
on your testimony on the Asian influences on the though"':s of certain 
American Avritei-s. Does anybody care to comnjent? 

Dr. IjIjtzky. lUl gladly send you a long list of many, many thor- 
O ;hly neglected. ^ - . 
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Mr. BpaDE^tAS. I didn't say I wanted a long list. I used to be a pro- 
fessor too and I won't let you get off the hook with that. 
Dr. LuTZKY. I'll send you a selective list. 

Mr. Bkademas. No, I don^ want a selective list. It's that kind of a 
I'esponse that to mc is very revealing. 

Who has written an essay or a book that examines this relationship 
in depth? I don't have time to read a long list, bnt I want to know 
sonictiiin^ij: about the subject. Why have no American soliolars written 
essaj'S or books in which they explore the relationships between Asian 
and American thought? It really won't do to say that, well, Thoroau 
was influenced by Confucius. Has there been anjr scholarly work in 
this ai'ea? I have been handed a book that contams convei*sations on 
this subject by some friends of mine, all of them westerners. Maybe I 
can find some hope in that, but glancing at it quickly, I do not find 
what I have in mind. Do you understand my question ? 

Dr. LuTzicY. I understand your question and frankly, I don't think 
anj'^body has ever gone into it in depth. There have been essays and a 
junnber of comments on it. 

Mr. BitADK^fAS. A shocking deficiency. 

Dr, LuTZKY. I would agree, yes. 

Mr. BiiADEMAS. Really, this is a nnperb subject for a Ph. D. disser- 
tation by somebody at the Uni^* ersity of Hawaii. Is that not true ? 

Dr. LuTZKY. I*ossibly in the .£)epartment of American Studies. 

Mr, Biii\i)KMAS. 1 come to this Statia and find myself giving you 
suggestions on things tliat you ought to be doing-in your own interest. 

Dr. LiTTZKY. We are doing it. 

Mr. Brademas. But not to the point of publishing yet. I think you 
need some needling from the outside at this stage. Mrs. Mink? 
Mrs, MiXK. Nothing. 
Mr. Bradkmas. Mr. Hawldns? 
Mr. Hawkixs. No. 

Mr. I)RAi)EMAs. Thank you veiy much. Dr. Lntzky, and if yon find 
that book I'd be grateful if you'd send it along to me. Doctors Yasu- 
masa Kuroda and Alice Kuroda. 

STATEMENT OF DR. YASUMASA KURODA, POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. Kuroda. This statement I'm about to make in support of the 
establishment in Hawaii of an Asian Studies Institute as specified 
in House bill 6168, represents the view of the Steering Committee 
of the Japan Study Group at the University of Hawaii. Our primary 
conceal is with Japan and United States- Japanese relationship. We are 
assuming; that, as a matter of- principle, honesty, and intellectual free- 
dom will prevail within the proposed institute and that there will be 
no barriers to communication between persons of divergent theoret- 
ical, ideological, political, or religious orientations; also, that schol- 
arly investigations of differences will be encouraged for purposes of 
mutual edification. 

The Japan study group is an informal association of all professors 
on this campus who are engaged in research on Japan. The group 
was organized this year in an attempt to give local and national visi- 
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bility to Japanology at the University of Plawaii, ^hich is reputed 
to have, on its faculty, a greater number of research-scholars with an 
area focus on Japan than any otlier university in the Western World. 
We welcome Representative Patsy Mink's proposal with enthusiasm 
because a concentrated study of Asia by Americans, and of the United 
States by Asians, may help us all by contributing toward the, elimina- 
tion of mternational tmgedies spawned by ignorance and misunder- 
standing. 

In 1972, following a 25-year period of a relationship based on 
friendship, the United States and Japan are finding themselves poles 
apart on many political and economic issues. This state of affairs has 
begun to adversely affect the relationsliip between the Japanese and 
other etlmic groups within the United States. America is learning 
that bigotry, presumably forgotten and buried, can be resurrected in 
a new climate of misunderetanding. A recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal, August 9, 1972, describes a hatred not only of Japan 
and Japanese, but even of Japanese Americans, being rekindled in 
the Uiiited States. The published bigoted views of a columnist for 
the Gardena Valley News, California, would strike fear into th^ 
heaits not only of American citizens of Japanese ancestry but also 
of any American whose forbeare came from a nation that was at one 
time at odds with the United States. 

Wo must not nndercstimato the importance of thorough, continuing 
studies of Japan and the mutual image that Japanese and Americans 
have of each otliei'. A well programed study of Japan, however, cannot 
bo carried out without institutional support such as that which the 
proposed Asian Studies Institute may provide. Some significant 
studies of Japan are undoubtedly being made within the confines of 
the Rand Corp., but the enlightenment of the American public 
will require ficely conducted studies of all aspects of Japan and the 
broad dissemination of the findings. 

The Japanese Government was sufiicientljr concerned about the 
image of Japan abroad to pass a bill which, in May of 1972, estab- 
lished the Japan Foundation with a Ist-year operating capital of 
$J>2 million; the purpose of this foundation is to encourage Japanese 
studies through educational and cultural exchanges and the subsidiz- 
ing of research and education on Japan in foreign countries, includ- 
ing the United States. The establishment of the proposed Asian 
Studies Institute would surely be greeted as a sincere gesture of 
reciprocation. 

The Japan study grou]), through its steering committee of 11 mem- 
bers representing '11 different academic disciplines, has begun work- 
ing toward the establishment of a center for Japanese studies. Many 
of the prospective center's aims coincide with those of the proposed 
Asian Studies Institute* 

The Japan study group will, in the meanwhile, be fostering a closer 
working relationship with organizations within the local community 
in order to strengthen Hawaii's potentials as a national center for 
promoting undei-standing between the United States and J apan.^ Local 
organizations, it might lie added, have been working toward this goal 
for many yeai^s and are noAv endeavoring to establish a Japan cultural 
center in Honolulu. A center for Japanese studies at the University 
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of Hawaii, Avhen it is established as an authoritative and nationally 
respected organization, Avoiild be able to serve the Asian Studies In- 
stitute in an advisory capacity; it could serve also as a joint planner 
on projects relating to Japan, particularly those involving the- ex- 
change of scholars. The i-elationship between the two units Avould, in 
any event, be a symbolic one. The location on this campus of the East- 
West Center, with its problem-solving institutes, becomes an advan- 
tage for research programing that Japanologists may undertake with- 
in the proposed Asian Studies Institute. Problem solving will suggest 
subjects rec^uiring illuminatinfj through the kind of academic research 
Japanologists may cany out in the Asian Studies Institute, and the 
l>roducts of such research and will, in turn, be of incalculable value to 
problem-solving endeavors. 

^he resources for J apanese studies at the University of Hawaii may, 
wi,. modest outside assistance, be transfonned into such as Avould be 
uni)ai alleled in quality and magnitude- 

In addition to some 50 professors with research interests in Japan 
who pi'esent 113 Japan-related courses in 27 academic departmentSj the 
university lias on its faculty dozens of instructors and lecturers wJio 
teach most of the 1,200 undergraduate students enrolled in Japanese 
language courses. 

The Japanese language library collection, already the sixth largest 
in the United States with its current holdings of 96,874 bound volumes, 
would be an excellent collection upon which to build in order to create 
a library that would facilitate research on Japan by the world com- 
munity of scholars. An effective i-esearcli library should be acquiring 
approximately 4.000 from among the 26,000 new titles published an- 
annually in Japan. In these stringent times, the Univei'sity of Hawaii 
library is probably among the very few that have managed not to 
' fall too far behind in the effoit to maintain an effectiA'c Japnnese 
language re.search collection ; nevertheless, the allocation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will buy less than 1,700 of the necessary 4,000 books. 
If an affiliation with a Federal institute will make possible the con- 
tinuous acquisition of one-sixth of the most significant of all new 
Japanese publications, the Japanese language collection of this uni- 
A'-ersity may serve a national need for a comprehensive library necessary 
for any thorough study of Japan. 

The State of Hawaii would be the ideal site for an Asian Studies 
Institute, The convenient geographical location and the congenial, 
beautiful environment might be the deciding factor in attracting par- 
ticularly gifted individuals whose' presence might be indispensable 
to the success of research and educational projects. The State, and par- 
ticularly the University of Hawaii, have for years been committed 
to excellence in studies relating to Asia and the Pacific, The jDroposed 
Asian Studies Institute will fmd the State of Hawaii to be an excep- 
tionally hospitable host and effective contributor, particularly in the 
area of Japanese studies. 

Mr. BRAD133IAS. Thank you very much Dr, Kuroda, I just have one 
question — and by the way, I may say that I am impressed by what 
you tell us about the status of the collection in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii on Japanese language material, I note that you 
call for a center for Japanese study that would be able to serve the ' 
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Asian Studies Institute in an advisory capacity. Do 3^ouj or conld 
3^011, extrapolate from that? Does that mean yon thuik the proposed 
Asian Studios Institute would, in turn, be composed of other insti- 
tutes, such as a center for Chinese studies, or a center for Indian 
studies? 

Dr. KtiRoiu. Yes; I was thinking of a center for Japanese study 
as being part or a componejit of a larger unit in the Asian Studies 
Institute. Of course, the center for Japanese studies at this time is 
in tlio process of development and, hopefully, we can establish one 
within a year or so, and when it is estabhshed it is my expectation 
that we can be of assistance to the i^roposcd institute which Mi's. Mink 
has i)roposed. We are composed of roughly 50 professors specializing 
in a variety of disciplines throughout the univer*sity at this time. We 
have more Japan specialists than any otlier universities outside of 
Japan. I think Harvard, Columbia, and a few other imiversities have 
15 or 16 Japan specialists. 

Mr. BRADE:stAS. Thank you very much. Sirs. jMink? 

Mrs. Mink. I'm very much impressed by the figures and your de- 
tailed discussion of your Japan studies here at the univei'sity. Could 
you perhaps extend from that and give us a drscussion^otthe other 
areas in terms of number of professors, number of courses, number 
of volumes in the universitj'? Which would be the area in which we 
have the largest collection and the largest emphasis, second to Japan ? 

Dr. KmiODA. I'm afraid I won't be able to answer that question. I 
think perhaps Dr. Kwok might. 

]Mi-s. MixK. Dr. Kwok ? ' 

Dr. Kwok. Mr. Chairman, T had a set of figiu'es that showed 
compari.sons and I gave them to M ri. jMink. 

Sirs. MixK. Yes. Mr. ChaiiTnan, I ask tlie Chair to accept the sur- 
vc3^ that Dr. KwoJc ffavc me and tliat it be inserted in the record im- 
mediately followinjrnis testimony. 

Mr. IJiMDK3HAS. Without objection, of course. 

Mrs. Mink. If you would respond to that question of what is the 
.second area of concentration heiti at the university I think it would 
be of enormous interest to the members of the subcommittee. 

Dr. Kwok. The ne.vt area is China, the area specialists ai*e 23, lan- 
guage 20, for all of South Asia area 29 and language, however, only 
three- a^d tlien you have Korea, area specialists 11, language 4; all 
of this I have it in slide form if I may project it here. Wc have a 
vciy significant Southeast Asian study program and here on the 
diagrams it's divided in the various Southeast Asia groups, makhig 
a total of some 600 faculty members. 

Mrs. Mink. Is there included in your report Dr. Kwok other speci- 
fic studies or is it onlv to the Asian studies? 

Dr. Kwok, Only the Asian studies so far, but we have a specific 
study program by a di fferent group of scientists. 

Mi's. Mixk. Is there a similar report that we might have the bene- 
fit of covering the Pacific area ? 

Dr. Kwok. I really don't know whether we have it at this moment. 

Mrs. Mink. As a preamble to my bill, you will note it's not only 
Asia, per se, but it is Pacific Asian so I' did not want it to carry the 
inference that it is only Asian oriented, it is the whole Pacific area, 
I don't want'that aspect of it misunderstood. 
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Dr. KwoK. Yes: I appreciate that very iiuich. Mr. Cliiiirman, I ask 
tliat tJiat supplement bo put in tlic rccoi'tl. 
Mv. liiiADEMAS. Without objection it's i^eccivecl. 
(Supplement referred to follows:) 

AsiAX Laxguagk Programs 

IN'TRODUCTION 

lifcont retluctions in Asian Iisnguago proi?rams owing to retrenchnionts in pub- 
lic and private .support have caused a ijreat many American uuiversiLios to re- 
evaluate tlicir commitment to Asian lanj^^uage study. A delinite tiund is under 
way toward curtailment or total abandonment of .such programs as their support 
is withdrawn. Tliis is true of preytigions universities sueii Jis Yale and CorneU, 
wliieh have lateiy announced further cut-baeks in their Asian language i)rogranis. 
It is also true of secondary schools such as Parsipiwny in New .Torsey where 
a once flourishing Asian language program apix^ars to be on its way out follow- 
ing termination of Ofiice of Education support. These developments constitute a 
fresh reminder of certain fundamental difliculties in the teaching of Asian lan- 
guages in the Uiiited States. 

Most institutions with once strong Asian language programs in the United 
States have characteristically been situated in areas far removed from tlie locus 
of the^^e languages. A corollary of their geographical location is that such pro- 
grams have been dependent upon publie or private constituencies lacking any com- 
mitment to maintain them indefinitely. Taxi>ayers in New Haven, for example, 
have been willing to finance the teaching of Italian in their public schools but 
have shown no interest in the teaching of Japanese. Yale and Cornell alumni 
have likewise shown little or no enthusiasm for the teaching of Jai)ajie.se, Thai, or 
other Asian languages. 

Indeed, the existence of strong Asian language programs in the.se distant 
areas is in many eases attributable to the fortuitous presence of one or ni(>re 
individuals who have aggressively promoted their establishment and who have 
succeeded by vigorous prosecution of this aim in obtaining needed support from 
public or private sources. When tliese individuals leave, or when support is 
withdrawn, such programs all too commonly decline or eollapse. It is a rare in- 
stitution which has either the incentive or the resources to take over support 
of an Asian language program when outside largess is withdrawn. 

Of all academic institutions in the United States, the University of Hawaii 
is sit\mted closest to the geographical locus of Asian and Pacific languages. 
Because of this privileged position, ihe University is supported by a constit-. 
uency which is well over 50% of Asian and Pacific origin, a constituency 
which has a permanent and actively demonstrated commitment which has a 
permanent and actively demonstrated commitment to the teaching of Asian and 
Pacific languages on the pre-coUege as well as on the coUiBge level. In this 
state's elementary and secondary schools the study of Asian languages has been 
marked by special interest in Japanese, attested by the enrollment of more 
than 5,000 students in this language in public and private schools. On the 
college level Hawaii accounts for one third of the total national enrollment in 
Japanese, about one tenth of that in Chinese, and disproportionately high 
percentages in other Asian languages. This year, for example, oi|r elementary 
Sanskrit class has attracted the unprecedented number of 27 students, thanks 
largely to the Department of Philosophy's development of a strong graduate 
program in Asian philosophies. 

Moreover, the Asian and Pacific orientation of Hawaii, seen in our way of life 
and accentuated by the presence of the East-West Center, has generated heavv 
increases in the number and quality of students attracted to the University, 
Many departments at the University have contributed to these increases by 
taking on an Asirn or Pacific emphasis. The same Increases account in part for 
the growing number of Asian and Pacific languages taught at the University 
and are reflected in expanding cnroUmentB in many such languages. 

The . Department of Asian & Pacific Languages is presently teaching 16 - 
languages with - a total enrollment of close to 2,000. However, it has the 
capability of offering 42 languages within its purview, a number large enough to 
serve the needs of all but a few students. This capabUity is underscored by the 

y of a large faculty with, demonstrated' interest in improving Instruc- 
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tional techniques and materials, as Is evidenced by the fact that widely used 
basic texts and readers have been prepared by Department members in Chinese, 
Hawaiian, Indonesian, Japanese, Korean, I^o, Thai and Vietnamese. 

While the nun.ber of languages which are or can he taught by the Depart- 
ment is in itself remarkable, even more remarkable is the fact that our course 
offerings are underwritten preponderantly by a constituency made up of state 
taxpjiyers. The generosity of their support is indicative of a deep pride iu a 
university which is expanding quantitatively and qualitatively, and is a con- 
crete reflection of their enthusiasm for the teaching of Asian and Paciflc Ian-' 
guages. It Is the stability of their interest which provides the solid basis on 
which it has been possible to build the largest Asian and Pacific language pro- 
gram In the country with relatively little dependence on resources from outside 
the state. Serving as a cushion against the vagaries of federal subsidies, the 
state's firm commitment to this program guarantees that our effort will continue 
to be sustained largely by local revenues. 

It should be clear that an instltutiou which is immune to the caprice of federal 
and other outside support for Its Asian pnd Pacific language program assumes 
added Importance at a time when its sistrr institutions have been compelled to 
curtail their activity in tliis field. Unfo.cunately, Hawaii is n small state with 
only tliree quarters of a million people. However strong the state's commit- 
ment providing all tlie resonrces needed for an Asian and Pacific language pro- 
gram connn ens urate with local and national requirements is well beyond its 
capacitj. The bulk of state support has so far gone into under-gmduate language 
instruction in consonance with the legislature's express desire that tlie Univer- 
sity's main emphasis be placed upon under-graduate education. This is not to say 
that Uicre has been no support for graduate programs. More accurately, because 
of our emphasis upon under-graduate education and our Inability to finance 
development in all sectors simultaneously, graduate programs have had to be in- 
troduced by slow degrees in carefully selected areas. At the same time, academic 
development plans have repeatedly Insisted that, since the University cannot 
excel in all areas pri rity be given to studies relating to Asia and the Fadflc. The 
second phase of our ^^.sian and Pacific language program hence calls for build- 
ing a graduate program of high quality ont^ the already extensive program of 
undergraduate instruction. Financial realities have, however, delayed imple- 
mentation of this second phase. 

We take it as axiomatic that a strong language program is an indispensable 
adjimct to strong programs oriented on Asia or the Pacific in any of the dis- 
ciplines. Quite apart from aspirations for our own development per se, the De- 
partment of Asian & Pacific Languages Is keenly aware of its service function 
with respect to many other departments of the University. It is also keenly 
aware of its own ability to compensate for recent set-backs in the teaching of 
Asian and Pacific languages capable of responding to local and national needs 
alike will entail (a) strengthening under-graduate studies in our major lan- 
guage offerings, (b) expanding our under-graduate programs to include all 
"minor" languages for which the demand, albeit limited, is regular, (c) pro- 
moting other "minor" languages which would contribute to disciplinary studies 
relating to Asia and the Pacific, and (d) extending well-conceived graduate 
programs to a number of specific areas, a good start In this direction having 
already been made with the establishment of a doctoral program in Japanese. 

The Department of Asian & Pacific Languages welcomes the opportunity tb 
meet the ehallcnge to Its capabilities posed by recent withdrawals of federal 
and other support from mainland institutions. It welcomes the opportunity to 
make the University of Hawaii a national focus of Asian and Pacific language 
education, a permanent center with imder-graduate and graduate programs 
.<(trong enough to attract serious students from all parts of the nation. It welcomes 
the opportunity to show how its felicitous location and present capabilities could 
be turned to the greater advantage of the state and the nation. 

IT. LANGUAGES AVAILABtE IN THE DEPART&fENT OF ASIAN A PACIFIC LANGUAGES 

Members of the Department of Asian & Pacific Langaages are presently offer- 
lug courses in 16 different languages. They have a command, not yet exploited, of 
at least 26 other Asian and Pacific languages. With Its existing staff the Di^rt- 
ment is hence able to offer 42 langaages. 

To this number may be added another 11 Asian and Pacific languages which 
could be offered by members of other departments, mainly' Linguistics, ahonld 
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there be occasion to arrange for interdepartmental cooperation. Tliis raises to 53 
tlie lunuber of languages currently available at the University. Tills figure does 
not include language for which there is a known capability at the University but 
lor whltii no teaching conimttments have been solicited ns yet. These include 
Bicol. Cliabncano (Philippine creule), Fijian, Maraiino, Old Javanese (Kawl), 
rampangnn, Tongan, and several other Philippine languages. 

The Department of Asian ^ I'acille Languages is desirous in principle of offer- 
ing instruction in any Asian or Pacific language for which minimum resources 
(specifically, informants and/or textual materials) are available. It should be 
noted in this connection that tlie Depnt'tment claims no competence at pre>ent in 
two Soutlienst A»inn languages for which there is likely to be n mode.'st deniHiid. 
These are Burmese, essential for balanced coverage of the major languages of 
Southeast Asia, and Shan, which we consider important in a wctl-rou^'ded pro- 
gram of Thai studies. There are also a number of important languages not covered 
in our South Asian language program, which has recently been expanded by the 
University in the areas of Bengali and Tamil. 

The instruction in question here consists of developing a knowledge of a given 
language by one or another of the instructional systems described in section III. 
Instruction of this type Is to be distinguished from other courses offered by the 
Dei)artment which are designed not to teach a given language Imt to deepen or 
broadon the student's knowledge about that language. Courses of this latter type 
include currently listed oiTerings in structure, contrastive analysis, and literature 
in translation, and are not in question here. 

The fnlldwinj; list lnclu(it»s Asiuu and I'liciflc lanpui^es wt»?«'h ,nrc now ofTorod 
by the Department (marked by double asterisks), those which could be offered 
with the Departments present staff (marked by a shigle nsu^risk), and thrse 
wlilch could be offered oy the present staff of other departments (unmarked) : 

A. Hast Asia: ♦♦Cantonese, *Fuk*enese, ♦Hakka, ♦♦Japanese, ♦♦Korean, ♦♦Man- 
darin, ♦Miao (Meo), ♦Ryukyuan (Okinawan). 

B. Afainland Souff^east Asia: ♦Cham, ♦♦modern Khmer (Cambodian), ♦♦Lao, 
♦modern Mon, ♦Muorg. ♦Old Khmer, ♦Old T^Ion, ♦♦Thai, ♦♦AMetnamese. 

' C Island Soift/tcaat Aela: ♦Balinese, ♦Bamk, ♦Cobnano (Bisayan), ♦Ilokano, 
♦♦Indonesian/Malay, ♦Javanese, ♦Madurese, ♦^linangkabau, ♦Sundanese, ♦♦Taga- 
log. Tsou (Ts*ao). 

D. SioMih AHa: ♦♦Bengali, ♦♦Hindi, ♦Marathl, ♦♦Pall, ♦Prakrit, ♦♦Sanskrit, Sor, 
♦♦Tamil. 

E. Pacific: Chamorro. ♦♦Hawaiian* Marshallese. Xukuoro, Palauan, Ponapean, 
Salpanose-Cnrolinlan, ♦Tahltlan,Trnkese, UHthian, Yapese. 

F. Inner Asia: ♦Mongol (Khalkha ) , Tibetan. 

G. Near and Middle East: ♦modern and classical Arabic, ♦moclem Armenian, 
♦Old Persian (Avestan)* 

It Khoulrt he noted also that our Department of European Languages and 
Literature offers four "colonial" Innguagos which are essential for rosenreh on 
oertnin Asian areas, namely Dutch, French, PortugueRe, and Spanish. This cir- 
cumstance greatly strengthens certain of our programs in being or under study. 

III. lAKOUAGE INSTKUCTTOXAL SYSTEMS 

As used liere the term language instniclional system designates any of various 
comhinntions of critical factors wlileh characterize specific language- teaching 
sihintions. The critical factors In question are (1) student enrollment or demand, 
(2) available toncliing staff, (3) available teaching materials. (4) pedngoglcjil 
nppronch or methodology, and (5) course objectives in terms of tlie commonly rec- 
ognized language skills. 

While all live of these factors would he maximized under optimum conditions, 
the realities of teaching a broad spectrum of languages denifind compromises of 
several kinds. It is essentially the contllct between demand and oaimblllty that 
makes a variety of instructional systems both unavoidable and desirnlile If the 
Department of Aslinn & Pacific Languages Is to realize Its full potential and serve 
scholarly needs to the best of its ability. 

The following paragraphs describe the Instnictlonnl systems which wo con- 
sider obligatory la vlow of the range of languages given in sect ion IL We offer 
first a definition of the Instructional system In Ideal terms and then whatever 
qualifying remarks seem relevant. 
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Instructional system I: ffiffh-enrolfmefit programs 

This system is appropriate for well-established conventional language pro- 
gnims characterized by sophisticated audio-hugUal techniques of instruction, 
consistently high enrollment, adequate staff, instructional materials of higU 
quality, and maximum course objectives. 

These conditions typify the teaching of the more popular European languages 
(such as French and Spanish) on the university level. At the University of 
Hawaii they apply also to the teaching of Chinese, Hawaiian, and Japanese. 

Note, however, that the more popular European languages are commonly taught 
either by independent instructors with a background of traditional scholarship 
(often with a heavy emphasis upon literature) or by graduate students func- 
tioning with a minimum of supervision. By contrast, Chinese, Hawaiian and 
Japanese at the Univcrslly of Hawaii are normally taught by a team consisting 
of a trained scholar who directs the program or course and native spenkers func- 
tioning as drillmasters or (in the case of a few, if exceptionally able) as inde- 
pendent or semi-independent instructors. The critical difference between the 
teaching of these three languages and the teaching of the popular European lan- 
guages is that, with us, tJie drillmaster never serves as a fully academic member 
of the team. His responsibility is to relieve the scholar of routine work and to 
ensure that students derive full benefit from their drillwork. Thus he does not 
have the status of the scholar in the usual sense of a research-oriented professor. 

hxFiiructional ayfttcm II: LhnUcd'Cnrolhmnt programs 

This system is appropriate for cstablislicd conventional language programs 
characlcrized by sound audio-lingual techniques of instruction, consistently 
limited (medium to low) enrollment, adequate staff and instructional materials, 
and maximum course objectives. 

These conditions typify the teaching of some of the less popular European, 
lanpnniges (such as Italian and Russian) in many universities. At the Univcrsitv 
nof Hawaii they are applicable also to the teaching of Bengali, Hindi, Indonesian, 
Khmer, Korean, Lao, Tagalog, Tamil, Thai, and Vietnamese. The.v arc also ap- 
plicable, mutatis mutandis, to two classical .languages : Pali and Sanskrit 

Until now full implementation of this instructional system has been attended 
by one difficulty which seriously impairs the effectiveness of the programs to 
which it applies. In all cases these programs arc taught by scholars (who may or. 
may not be native speakers) with the same qualifications as those mentioned 
undei Instructional System I. All too often, however, limited enrollment compels 
the scholar to do without a drillmaster* The absence of a drillniastcr In any of 
these programs is highly deleterious because Asian languages are so markedly 
different from Europca^n languages with respect to phonology, morphology, and 
syntax. 

In some cases It obliges the scholar in charge of these programs to function 
as his own drillmaster, which we deem a flagrant misuse of his time and abilities 
(we feel he should be relieved of routine drillwork in order to devote more time 
to supervision, planning, and activities of a more scholarly nature). In other 
cases it obliges him to dispense witli drilhvork in whole or in part, which operates 
against the effectiveness of his program by imposing a substandarcl methodology 
and less than maxinuim cv urse objectives. Moreover, when a scholar in charge 
of one of these programs is not a native speaker the a))8cnce of a drillmaster 
deprives students of exponnre to native speakers, to which they are entitled. 

One of our most pressing needs, therefore, is for a flexible policy backed by 
hudgetry resources wl)ich will permit tlie recruitment of drillmasters for all 
programs coming under Instructional System II. Among assistants to trained 
scholars resi/Onsll)le for programs under all of the systems proposed here we dis- 
tinguish (a) informants, i.e. native speakers from whom the phonology, mor- 
phology and syntax of a language can l)e elicited through proper linguistic flcld- 
metliods. (b) drillmasters, i.e. native speakers trained to lead students through 
.their drillwork, and (c) research assistants, i.e. native speakers of good edaca- 
tion or broad experience who are skilled or amenable to training in tlie prepara- 
tion, under the scholar's supervision, of; new Instructional materials including 
drills, dialogues, reading selection, and study aids such as glossaries and 
dictionaries. 

Under Instructional System II drillmasters are required for the normal op- 
eration of each program, while research assistants are required for any sub- 
stantive improvements In each program. In most cases what we need, therefore,. 
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is research assistants who can function also as Orlllmasters, For some tangiiufcos 
qualified drilknr.^jtLTS auO research assistants are rendlly available; for others, 
even native Hpeakers willing to undergo training are Olffleult to tiud. I'art-^inie 
drillniastcrs can often be found among foreign students at the University, liioiiid- 
ing the East-West Center. Occasionally UrillniusterH not ns^tocialed with the 
University can be found in Ilouohilu for iiurt-tline or full-time einiiloyineni. 
For certain languages however no native 8i»eakers un' found Iwnlly, nnd 
research assistants would have to be recruited outshle Hawaii, A relattnl ctm- 
slderatlon is the permanence of any such assistance. KxjKfrlcniv has shown (»vi«r 
and over again that temi>orury U2<isistauee Is hisutticlent, since a niort< or hws 
long period of adjustment and retraining Js usually netnled lN>fure a selhilar 
and drillmaster cim work togetlier as a team couiparalile with those men- 
tioned under instructional System 1. 

Inatruciional system III: Classroom ffcMtrork 

This syHtem is appropriate for unconventional language programs nsltig ;i 
methodology consisting of rigorously supervised linguistic Held mctliotls of 
eliciting data from nn Informant. It is characterized by mlnimul enrollmcjit. by 
the hiclc of even minimally adequate Instructional materials, and by the pre- 
sence of a native speaker and a trained Ihigiiist who may or may not kn»iw tiie 
language under study. Course objwtlvcs may include (a) learning oh miidi of 
the language as may be feasible 1l ne time allowed or (b) the compilation of di*- 
scrlptlv*> or instrnetlonal materials, or both. 

Thej^e oondltlons typify the aequlsltion in the field, by sophlsticutwl lIn;:iiNtIc 
methods of languages for which there is little or no documentation. Similar 
conditions are feet up in the classroom in training sludents of linguistic,^ to 
acquire Inductively any langimge for which informants are available. We see 
groat iHJnents to aecnie from applying this system to certain Asian and Pacific 
languages who would otherwise remain indefinitely Inaccessible to oiir -tn- 
deiits. It Is applicable to sneh langnnges as Rallaese, Batnk, Hakka, Mlao, various 
Mieronoslan languages, Madurese. Mlnangkban, Sundanese, and Tahitiaji, 
Jttstnwtiona? system JV: Directed svJf'Stmlu 

This nyHxiux Is apj^ropriate for unconventional language programs which con- 
sist preponderantly of doctmicnt exploitation. Characterisicfl bv minimal enroll- 
ment, it presupposes (a ) the oxistenre of adennate, or at least usnble. descriptive 
materials and/or textual matter and (b) a scholar instnictor with a krjowb'dge 
of the language oflfered sufllclent t^htiervlso what is essentially self-studv on the 
students part. A modification of the approach developed bv Professor I'oter 
Hoyd Bowman of the State University of Xew York at ftultnlo. this sy^item 
shares with Instructional System ill object Ives [which may Include (a) learn- 
ini; as much of the language as may be feasible in the time allow(»d or (b) tlie 
compilation of Improved descriptive or Instructional materials,' or both. 

A\e are aware that this Instruetinnal system is at once le.«JS efllclent and Per- 
haps more demanding upon student and Instnictor alike. We nevertheless f4H«l 
that it is eminently suited to well-motivated students with extraordlnarv lan- 
guage optltude who eonid profit by working with available materials, who Would 
be content to minimize acnulsltlon of oral skills, or who would prefer to confine 
their offorts to developing a reading ];nowIedge of a given language. This •'vstem 
is a|)plieable to such languages as Arabic, Armenian, Cham, ,Tavanese, Mon and 
Old Persian. 

Instructhnal system. V: Directed reading programs 

This system Is appropriate for the advanced levels of instruction In languages 
with written literatures. It Is charaeterlssed by an nnconventlonal methodoloffv 
(often no more than occa.nlonal guidance by a scholar) adapted to the special 
requirements of a limited number of students. Other than the avallabllitr of 
suitable reading materials* It requires only an Interested staff member. 

On the advanced levels of many language programs Including Chinese hnd 
Japanese the number of students desiring experience In anv single field of 
specialized reading Is rarely large enough to warrant organization of conven- 
tional courses, On the contrary, as students advance into the higher levels of 
language study their requirements tend to diversify. This phenomenon is eom- 
mon.y seen In Chinese when students wiio have completed their basic instruc- 
tion (through aiinese 402) arc eager to begin reading In their own areas of 
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concpntration unvh ns tlie gcosm)>1iy nr lilRtnir of China, fnnsmudi as vlrtunHj 
nil of the work iinist be done hy the student hiiUHOir we have found It powtihte 
to fiorvlce a re^ipectnlOe nuuiher of students W t^neimniffiiiff each to work in hi» 
own fleid without taking more than an hour or two a week of an instructor's 
time. 

Wp feel that development of this instructional system is not only within onr 
caimMlltics but neeossarj' to any Increase In tiie depth of our existing programs* 
With cart'ful plnnnlng it should l>e possihle to answer the needs of IncreaHingr 
numbers of advanci^ students by this meanM. Kxiierience thus far shotw that 
instniction of this type is most productive If use Is ninde of materials speciallx 
conceived to accelerate the student's imce in his own discipline, su^jh as the 
s|)ccinlisced series initiated under the editorship nf John DeKrands with the 
pulillcAtlnn nf Rcadingn in Ckivc/ie Groffraphy hy Jack Williams and Yung Tong 
Clinl->ee. We foresee tlmt piiblicntlon of similar texts will be euiiihasized in 
the ftiture. 

This system is npplicnhle to such langnnges ns Arnltie. Bnlinese, Bengali, 
riilnese, Hindi, Indnnofiian/Mnlny, Jnpnnese, Javnnese, Khmer, Korean, Lao, 
Tnli, Sanskrit, Tagnlog, Tnmil, Thai, and Vietnamese. 

InMfrucUoml system VI: 8$tcc(aUz€d courses 

Between some of the innmtlonal fiehU nf Inngunge study He Imimrtnnt areas 
of cnntnet and overlap to which none of the foregoing systems applies. Expert- 
ineiitH with courses such ns Chinese for Speakers of Japanese, nnd .Japanese 
f(»r Sitenkers of Chinese point up a need for courses specially designed to help 
^{tudents of nn Asian or Taciflc language ncqulre ndjunct Inngiinge without 
investment of all the time rcnnlred hy cnnveTitinnal prognims. Other problem 
arens arc exemplified liy Slno-.Corean, Sino-Jnpnnese, Sino-Vfefnnmese, knmbun 
(literature written In Clilne«e by JapaneHC), and by Chinese, Tail and Sanskrit 
a^4 written by Soutlieast ^Vsians. 

These offer new pos.HlbHJties of ncadeniic enclravor that could be opened up hy 
development of new teaching strategies (sometluK«s Involving the cooperation of 
two or more InfvtnietnrH) nnd new luslnictlouiil uinterlnls. We are presently 
.studylu? the desirnbllity of re<|i!esting the Deimrtmeut of Kuroismn r^ngmiges 
and Litem ture to develop special rending coursi^ In Dutch. French, Portuguese 
nnd Spanish for oiir Southeast Asinu Inngunge siKi'lnlistf!. At the moment* 
howwer, we favor poncentrating our effort on developing fn) Chinese courses 
orfonted to the needs of Jnpauese nnd Vletuniiiese siKvin lists, (h) .Tapnnese 
conrH(«s for students specializing In Chlnene, (e> I'all nnd SniiHkrit courses for 
students of Burmese, Indonesian. Khmer, I^o, nnd Thul, nnd (d) other comple- 
mentary courses within the I>e])nrhneut. 

There nhould be no doubt that while Instrurttonal Systems T nnd II nre ap* 
plica ble to convent lonnl progrntus of Inngunge study, Tustrnctloual Systems III, 
IV, V nnd VI apply to programs which nre not only unconventional In approach 
but mnulfcstly luefllelent. Unlher than seeklup tfi gloss over the lundcHiuncies of 
these In Iter programs, however, we nre ndvauelusc the proimsltlon that *anvnnges 
cnUt If need be. be tnu!:ht by less thnn conventional and less thnn optlmtim meiins. 
Two fwiints iiciKl to he brought out In this connect inn. 

Firstly, It is onr expectation that courses olTere<l« under any of the unron- 
Ycntlonnl systems will nttrnct only a smnll number of hiphly motlvnt<Hl ntudcnts. 
._/ Such courses nre envlsagctl expressly with a view to serving the Interests of this 
student elite* some of w*hom are not content with conventhnuil ofTerlugs, others 
of whom will lie grndnnte students with 8iH»clnl uwds* 

Secondly, we are not unawnre of the risks Itivoived In overemphnslzlng these 
tincnnventtonnl systems and In any proliferation of Imstny-niounted courses re* 
sponding to short-lived demnnds. In our own interests as well ns those of our 
student clientele nnd the University ns n w*ltoh>. our prlmnry concern to nvoid 
any possible lowering of ncademie standnrdn. We contend that n imradox of sorts 
Is Involved In our pressing for the si nniltn neons Imiilenientntlon of nil six Instruc* 
tlonnl systems. Certainly on one level recognition of the tniconventlnnnl systems 
would appear to J(>opardisse the qunllty of tusfnictlon orfeml hy the Pepnrtment ; 
yet on nhother level recognition of these systems wotdd he an linnglnntlve, prac- 
tical wny of opening new posslhlllties of development. 

In the first plnco, we see In the ndoptlon of the unronven tlonnl system** an 
eminently realistic means of upgrading the Depnrtnient's latent potentialities.. 
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We liave no intention of representing an unconventional language program a« in 
any sen^c e<piivalent to a conventional language program. 

We nevertheless net* in the offering of une<;nventioiial programs an Inexpensive, 
pmgiuatie method of e:(pan(ling onr conventional offerings over a period of yearn 
in order to meet the roncrete needs of serious students, needs ^'hich should not 
be ignored Him|)ly because no one is pn*pQred to meet tliem in the most d^^si ruble 
manner. Indeed, it Is pn^dietable that our llrst efforts to teach Hakka or Muong, 
for e.vample* will scarcely be praiseworthy. The second time we offer these 
languages, however, we shall do better tin n we did the first time; the third 
time we offer them we shall do still better. With each rei^etitlon we shaU be (a) 
enlarging caimbllities within the Department that have hitherto been squandered, 
(h) better serving the nee<ls ot our most ambitions and adventuroiLs students, 
ami (v) approaching one stop closer to the Idea! nf the University of Hawaii as 
a national center of Instruction in Asian and Vacittc Innguagefj. It Is to l>e under- 
Kfoocl as an e^^si'ntial part of our proposal, moreover, that while our four uncon- 
ventional systems are not ordered In any hlenirehlcal way certain cours4»s in- 
triMluced under Instructional Systems HI, IV and VI will In time be formalized 
and offered under Instructional System I or II. 

In the second place, we see In the adoption of the four uncouventlonal systems 
a means whereby the Department can exercise greater leadership both locally 
and nationally. We have reached a point in our development where It Is no 
longer enough for us to serve community and national needs and to service 
our sister departments. We also have an obligation, which must uow be ful- 
filled, to push hack present academic horizons to the best of our ability. From 
our partlctilar vantage pohit we can see possibilities of scholarly endeavor which 
are either not visible to or are not acted upon by those outside the Depart- 
ment. In this light our unconventional instnictional systems can be seen aa 
anything but visionary. Through them we can accomplish more than merelj" 
respond to present demands. Through them we can levy uew demands upon our^ 
selves and thereby open doors Into new fields of scholarly activity With a minimal 
drain on hud get ry resources. 

Thus while unconventional systems may appear to receive disproportionate 
emphasis in this proijosnl, tills emphasis is intended to demonstrate a wealth of 
untapped capabilities in the Department which could, under an integrated de- 
velopmental program, he made available to students in some s,vsteroatic way. 
^ Tlie^suiipleuientary financial resources we are soliciting will be devoted pri- 
marily to improving and exi)anding our conventional programs. The unconvea-* 
tlonnl programs we have In view constitute our reserve, our promise of or.- 
tinue<l growth, and therefore our surety* that these resources would be wUcly 
invested. 

STATEMENT OF DR. AUCE KUEOOA, WEST ASIAN SPECIALIST^ 
UNIVERSITY OP HAWAH 

Ml'. BrxMikm AS. T^r. Alice Knvodn. 

Dr. KuKODA. Mv. CJiairmnn and nicmbei'S of thc'committeo : We wish 
to speak in support of a House bill C108 introduced by Representative 
Mink to amend the International Education Act of 1966 to estab- 
lish an Asian studies institute in Hawaii. Wc as specialists on West 
Asia Avish to point out several reasons for our support of the bill to 
cstablisli tliis pioposed institute in the State of Hawaii. 

Fii»st, wc believe that the creation of the proposed institute repre- 
sents a new approach to the reduction of tensions in Asia* where niost 
of the armed conflicts have taken place since the end of World War 
JI. At least some of our failui'e to minimize the conflicts in A.sia have 
been a result of lack of understandin^r the minds of, for instance, Viet- 
namese Nationalists and PalesHnian Arabs. In lf)48, it was the ex- 

I)ectation of thc^U.S. Government and other povcmments that some- 
low the ITNKWA operation would become unneccssaiy in the 2 years 
following the creation of Israel as an independent State. An assump- 
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tion was that nearly 1 million Palestinian refugees will be resettled; 
this turned out to be a gross error. If Zionist jews remember to go 
back to iheir home after 2,000 years of wandering, we should not 
expect the other half of the Semitic people to forget their home, land 
and other property in 2 years. There wars have been fought, bringing 
neither j^oacc nor justice to all parties concerned, in West Asia. 

The United States government continues to ship offensive weapons 
to the area. We have failed to bring about peace in Palestine as well as 
in Soutlioast Asia through the use of force. Consequently, we believe 
tliat tlie ostablisluneut of the proposed Institute where we may seri- 
ously cliallouge many assum]Dtions we have made about these areas 
and wliere we nuiy seek a better undei-standiug of the an»a in an 
atinospliere commensurate with the Aloha spirit of the State of Hawaii 
can move toward a psychological disengagement necessary for moving 
toward a reduction of tensions in the whole of Asia. -^Vnd by so doing, 
we may also change the image Asians have of our country from that 
of war to that of learning. We as taxpaj^rs know that it is much less 
oxi>onsive to send scholars and students to Asia than to send soldiers 
and weapons there. Thus, the formation of the proposed Institute does 
not oidy represent a new method of moving toward the reduction of 
tensions in Asia, which we all want, but also it is in our economic 
inhMTst to do.so. 

Second, economically the United States is closely tied to West Asia 
and the United States'* dependence on West Asia for its oil is expected 
to increase in the years aliead. Under President Nixon's administration, 
the dollar transfer to Israel has increased njany times, while U.S. 
aid to neighboring states has remained relatively small during the 
same ])eriod. For example, the money value of U.S. arms shipments 
to Israel reach $000 million in 1970, including the last 86 F-4 super- 
sonic Phantom jets. \ • 

However, in terms of trade relations, Arab countries in West Asia 
continue to ])lay an important part in the U.S. economy. In 1970, the 
trade balance with the Arab countries amounted to $r)D2 million in 
favor of tlie United States ($228 million U.S. imports from Arab 
countries to $820 million U.S. exports to them). The net dollar flow 
between the V.S. and Arab West Asia from trade and investment today 
amounts to about $3 billion annually. Moreover, the signifb-ant im- 
l)ortnnee of West Asia to the United States does not lie in the existing 
economic ties as much as in the increasing dependence of the U.S. on 
Arab oil. We consume over 14 million barrels of oil a day, while our 
own production stands around 9 million barrels a day, which is offset 
by imported oil from Venezuela and West Asia. In view of the fact 
that Venezuelan and U.S. oil reserves are on the 4vane, the U.S. gov- 
ernment survey as reported in FetroUum Intelligence Weelch/ of 
March 1, 1971, estimates that we must depend upon rapidly rising 
imports from West Asia including Noilh Africa, regardless of what 
mav come from Alaskan Xorth Slope production* Ilumble's vice- 
chairman, Charles F. Jones, forecasts that foreign oil imports could 
represent one-half of our consumption in 1985. 

Third, culturally speaking, we are closely related to West Asia, 
which has produced magnificent civilizations in the past including 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. The Western world has learned 
O „ch froin the Orient. It was from the Phoenicians that the Greeks 
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•liad learned Llie firstMvritten form of language, for instance. Tliore 
are close to 10 million Semites in the United States today. Due to 
their closer cultural ties to the Western world and their physical 
pj-oxiiiiity to liuropeans, thej^ are more assimilated into the Inain- 
sti'cam than other Asian immigrants who have come to this country 
although they arc often misunderstood. Furthermore, our longstand- 
ing cultural relationship with West Asian countries is exemplified by 
such higher institutions of learning as Robert College (1863), the 
American University of Beirut (186G), and the American University 
;in Cairo (191D). 

Fourth, the East- West Center's scope of coverage is limited to parts 
of East, Southeast, and South Asia and tlie Pacific islands and ex- 
cludes all West Asian countries, with the exception of Afglianistan. 
The inclusion of West Asia to the proposed Asia "Studies Institute, 
thus, will in no way dui^licate the eiforts being made by the East-West 
Center. AVest Asia is defined here to include the Arab states in the 
iliddlc East and Nortli Africa, Iran, Israel, and Turkey. These nations 
do not belong to either Euj ope or Black xVf rica. They are considered to 
constitute West Asia as China, Japan, and Korea cony^ose East Asia. 

In many ways, as we have stated, the passage of ILR. 61G8 would 
profit tlie United States govei-nment and its people. In conchisioii, 
we would like to emphasize the fact. that, if we can prevent even a 
little war in some part of Asia or if we can reduce existing tensions in 
West Asia or Southeast Asia due to a better knoAvledge of the areas 
through the creation of the proposed Asian Studies Institute, wc be- 
lieve the luodest budget proposed by Representative llink would be 
more than well spent. Thank you. 

Mr, Brademas. Thank you very much. Dr. Kurqda. I appreciate 
your suggestions. I think you can see that,,if we were to move in the 
direction of vour suc:gestion, this would rapidly become the Institute 
for the Study of tlie World at Hawaii. 1 don't say that flippantly 
because, as you heard from my own questions earlier in the day, Pm 
i^ally concerned about biting off more than can be eflFectively chewed. 
If we confine ourselves to what is commonly thought of as Asia, that's 
a pretty tall order, but I appreciate your suggestions. . * • 

Dr. If TJiio!}A. Most of the countries we included are located in Asia. 
There are many Chinese and Japanese people here in Hawaii, to be 
,surc, but this does not mean that we should ignore other Asians. What 
is it? Politics? I believe that we ought to put our money and use some 
of our energy where our mouth is. West Asia is one of the ferw areas 
in the world today with which we have a favorable balance of trade. 
Our relations with these countries are already strained and we cer- 
tainly should do something about it. 

Mr. Bradehas. Thank you very much: Mrs. Mink ? 

Mrs, Mink. I have no questions. ^ 
. Mr, Brademas. The subcommittee will be in recess until about 1 :35 
p.m. at which time we rfiall I'csume and listen to Dr. Kiggs. 

(The hearing recessed at 12:55 p.m., August 24, 1972.) 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 1 :40 p.m.; August 24, 1972.) 

Mr. Brademas. The subcommittee will come to order. Dr. Fred W. 
Riggs. Go right ahead Dr. Riggs, we look forward to hearing from 
you. 

. . ' ' ' y 
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STATEMENT OF LR. FRED W. RIGGS, DIRECTOR, SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. RiGGS. Mr. Cliainiianj committee members, Tm here to support 
the bill, I'm for it. I learned about the bill last spring and at that 
time I prepared a memorandum that went into some detail on a num- 
ber of questions relating to it. Befoi'e coming to this hearing I pre- 
pared a summary iu written form to back the memo that you have 
before you, but in view of your request to summarize my statement, 
ni tiy to sumniarize and speak extemporaneously, so I won't be fol- 
lowing the written text. I do have a number of points which I feel 
the administration should also concentrate on; these are a number of 
administrative, organizational problems. 

In general I completely endorse the purj^oses of the bill and I sup- 
port all that has been said in earlier testimony about the need for 
Asian studies. It would serve no useful purpose for me to i-epeat 
points wliich have been made by othei-s, but I think I can contril3ute 
on some organizational and administrative problems that have not 
yet been discussed. President Cleveland suggested the idea of a con- 
sortium, and we can talk about that. Mr. Chairman, you also raised 
the ciucstion of how a consortium might work, and should it bo an 
administrative headquarters working with several nniversities or 
a center concentrated primarily in Hawaii, or both. Maybe there is 
another approach to organizing the kind of program that is really 
needed. 

In the memo I outlined my ideas under several headings and I'll 
take up each of them very briefly. 

1. My first topic is the question of teaching versus, research. The 
point here is that most of the work that universities liave carried on 
m support of research smd area studies has been justified by the num- 
ber of students participating. For the most pait, university budgets 
are based on the niunber of students enrolled. Consequently Asian 
studies has to justify itself as a part of the university in the same way 
as any other academic program, that is, by the number of students in it. 

In general, the more students the more support, and the less, the 
lesssupport. './i / .^A 

One problem yon face here in Asian studies is that there are many 
parts of Asia. How many people in anv one university would want to 
study Cambodia, Buima, or Nepal? Probably the ansAver is a very 
small number. No university can afford to have a l^rsre proaram to 
suppoit studies of an area where the interest is small. AVhen it comes 
to Jiapan, China and India, of course, interest is greater and you'd 
have more money to spend for these areas. 

A second aspect is the mtio between the number of students and 
the nuniber of jobs. A recent study by Richa rd Lambert of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is a comprehen^Ve-fiurvey of foreign laniruajre 
training programs. One of Lambert's conclusion is that we already 
liave a large number of people with ai*ea training, including Asia, but 
there are fewer jobs than there are people. Moreover, People are not 
as well qualified as they^shoiild be. Their language skills aren't very 
strong and often their other sldlls are not great enou/rh either So a 
higher priority is needed for intensive in-semce training with re- 
^'"Tshcr coui-scs and opportunities for field travel and research. No 
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doubt there will ahvays be a nood for new ixiople, until we ii'eacli a 
level at which we will have the number of area and language specia- 
lists that we need. 

If our area programs depend on the number of students enrolled, 
then obviously the financial basis for support of the program will fall 
off. This \ms been a i)roblem for the language and area centci^ fiuided 
by the NDEA, title 6 program: the studentHbase is simply inadequate. 

This problem can be solved if we recognize the national need for 
research, for new information that can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses, not only for teaching in the universities but also in high schools 
Jind primary schools, for adult education, and for diascmination 
through the mass media. We need a national research institute for 
this purpose. 

It's interesting that this is already being done in Japan: the Kyoto 
Center for Southeast Asia Studies is a research institute. The Japanese 
recognize their need to know more about Southeast Asia. We also 
neecl to recognize that. If we developed a national institute of Asian 
studies that was strong in research, it could publish articles and work 
with many universities to help them, not just in Hawaii but in other 
universities too. 

2. My second major point has to do with structure of rewards and 
its effects in the academic world. Universities are organized around 
two main criteria: discipline and profession. The disciplines lepre- 
sented in each academic department correspond nationally to a pro- 
fessional society. Similarly each professional school is linked to a; 
national professional association. Unfortunately concrete problems 
and world areas do not fit in that stnictuie. If you want to get suppoit 
for problems and for areas you have to cut across the disciplines and 
protessions. It/s very difficult to motivate faculty members to give 
priority to a field wliich cuts across the institutionalized departments 
and schools. 

At considerable expense Americans have secured national support 
for problem solving institutes that lie outside the univei'sitios. A 
number were mentioned this morning, for atomic energy studies and 
centers for urban studies. Th« East-\Vest Center is also part of the 
move to sup]>oit nationally a number of problem-oriented research 
centers, but we don't have the same kind of suppoit for area studies. 
However, we really need to do the same thing for area studies on a 
national scalC} and we should begin with Asia. 

3. A third subject on which I would like to comment concerns librar- 
ies and the dissemination of information. It's not enough to produce 
information if that information is not made available, and the library 
of course is an important key to the dissemination of information. 
You have to think of closing the gap between the producer and the 
repositorj' of knowledge and the consumer. There is a whole industry 
which specializes in doing this. The news of the day needs to make 
infomiation about our world more widely known to the general public. 
Similarly, better textbooks and teaching materials are needed in the 
schools. Better materials for specialists aie not always readily avail- 
able in libraries. To close this gap we need a whole range, of auxiliary 
services, includuig the audio-visual media, to translate and make use 
of refsearch findings. This is not something that university area pro- 

O } normally include in their pi^ograms. It needs to be supported 
E I^C ational institute. 



There is another aspect of the library problem — ^wc often think of 
libraries as a single homo^^neons unit, but for the sort of thin^ we are 
talking about there is a difference between the facilities needed for re- 
search for teaching, and for the dissemination of information. A re- 
search library is very specialized. /; . 

It has material that is not used by the average person, but only by 
specialists. The average item in a i-esearch library may be used not 
more than once every 5 years. In a good research library, then', you 
have things that people rarely use. You have archives, records, and 
documents which are not matters of everyday use. If .something is used 
less often than every 5 years, one cojDy is probably enough for the. 
United States. Why should several university libraries all try to get 
copies of the same thing? We already have a lending library for re- 
search libraries: It is located in Chicago. It can house national research 
collections. That library, or some other like it, could sernce all univer- 
sity libraries, thereby avoiding the cost of , building up separate and, 
duplicating research collections in many different iiistitiitions. 

If it were decided to support a national research collection, it could 
be in one place, in Hawaii or someAVhere else, that is not the point at 
issue. The point is to recognize the principle of a national lending 
library for research. The individual universities should then spend 
their own money for those materials that rnll be used frequently, i.e: 
more often than once every 5 years, whether for teaching or for public* 
information. . , 

4. The fourth point arises because wo have talked largely about 
developing Asian studies within the United States. There has been 
reference here and there to Asian scholars and scholars from other 
countrias. There wa.s reference to tlie work going on in En^^land and^ 
Europe, and they arc older in many ways than the Americans are.^ 
The British were studyin^o^ India and Southeast Asia long before we 
ever woke up to their existence,, so they have a large repository of 
information that we are lacking. 

We must, I believe, cooperate with European and foreign scholars 
and bring them into our programs. It's even more impoitant to cooper-, 
ate with Asian countries. There has 'been reference this morning to the 
high quality of Asian scholars who have come here to the university 
and the East- West Center and you have surely .met ^vitli such scholars, 
all over the United States. Tlie problem is even more complex than 
just thinking that maybe if vou i;vant to learn about India you asso- 
ciate with Indian scholars. If you want to learn about Southeast Asia 
you may want to associate with Japanese scholai^s since Japan is one of 
the countries that has done a tremendous amount of work on Southeast 
Asia, as I have already mentioned. 

There was a discussion this morning about the problems of translat- 
ing foreign scientific writings into EnglishjlAnother chunk of mate- 
rial to be translated is the Japanese literature on Southeast Asia. These 
are not in the natural sciences; they are area studies material. Our 
problem is they are in the Japanese language. Now the average Amer- 
ican student as you have seen never studies Japanese; any American, 
who studies J apanese would be sent to study in Japan. How do we get 
material on Southeast Asia in Japanese made available' to Americans 
who want to study it? Here again, these are functions which a na- 
tional institute can perform. 
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It^s too espeiisivG for individual universities to perform. It's not 
enough to have casual visits by Fulbright scholars coming back and 
foith ; it needs to be aii organized relationship between American and 
foreign scholars. A good example of what I have in mind is the Inter- 
national Liaison Committee for liesearch on Korea, The Korean mem- 
bers have a couiicil, and the American members have a comiciL To- 
•gether they sponsoi- joint projects and confercnces and they sponsor 
the exchange of information so that we will know more about the re- 
search that is going on in Korea and they, conversely, will be better 
informed about American and British research on Korea. 

Now this need for cooperation between forei^i and American^ 
scholars is one of the reasons why I think an institute could well be 
located in Hawaii. It is the cheapest place to bring Asian scholars and 
American scholars together. Sometlung can also be said about the ex- 
isting resources of the Univci-sity and the cultural milieu of Hawaii in 

- favor of the center. To me an even more powerful consideration is that 
this is the chea]Dest place to maintain a continuous dialog between 
Asian and American scholai-s. Any national approach to Asian studies 
can scarcely be effective without very intensive communication with 
AsianSj both here and in Asia. 

- The best placp to leani an Asian language, indeed, is in the Asian 
countries wliere it's spoken. We can start a language here, we can begin 
to learn Chinese, Japanese j Thai, Bengali and what not, but if we are 
really serious about developing competence in a language one must go 

. abroad to perfect one's laiowledge whero the language is spoken every 
day. 

You can send people abroad only if you have cooperative relations 
with foreign institutions. We have reached tlie point in our present in- 
ternational scholarly relations whei-e many foreign institutions and 
govemnients have become increasingly alienated and hostile toward the 
presence of American scholars. . 

Consequently, if we want to maintain arid develop our studies of 
Asia we have to cultivate relations with institutions and scholars 
abroad. Some foreign scholars have studied here and they have gone 
back home to establish their own institutions. They now leel they are 
competent to stiidy their own country and they resent the patronizing 
attitude of some Americans who go abroad to study in a field in which' 
• ■ they feel they have acquired expertise from the very Americans who 
are now pati-onizing them ^yet, they are no longer students, Hut estab- 
lished scholars. * ' - 

To pinpoint this, it relates to the structure of an organization that 
conld be a national— or international — institute. There has been some 
talk about a consortium. A good example .in the natural sciences is 
the National Center for Atmospheric Research, which is a research 
center funded by Congi'ess. It is not, however, a Federal institution. 
It's a private ro'searcli organization whose controlling council includes 
representatives of the luiiversities with an interest 4n atmospheric 
studies. The University of Hawaii is one of tliem. Similarly we might 
have a national consortium which could elect a board, an(l the board 
would then choose a director and set policies. Then Avhefe it's'located, 
howvfai' it's concentrated, these would be questions of policy to be 
decided by the board, rather than to be decided in advance. 
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I would like to mention one otlior thing: a Federal agency recently 
made a large grant to an Aiuerican university. Southern Illinois, to 
set \ip a national center for Vietnam studies. This was done, as you 
are well aware, without consultation witli the scholars on Vietnam, 
and the immediate reaction was exti'cmely negative. The Vietnam 
scholars in other universities more or less joined hands and said 
"**we refuse to accept Southern Illinois as a national center." That, 
1 tliink, is an imj^ortant object lesson. Yon cannot set up a national 
lustitiitc without fii'st getting a full understanding and agreement 
with speciali.sts all over tlie coimtry. Tliank you. 

Mr. ERADESfAS. Thank you very much Dr. Riggs. You have 
ohviously thought a good deal about the subject under discussion 
iind I found your observations very helpful. I have some questions 
. to put to you however. I'm still not clear in my own mind, just what 
you have m your mind, by way of the nature of the proposed institute. 
Are we speaking of an institute in a given location which itself would 
carry on the very ambitious functions which you have suggested it 
ought .to support, or are wo speaking of an institute which would 
_ provide leadership and coordination to otlier institutes across the 
country that would carry out these fiuictions? Do I make my question 
clear? 

: Dr. Btgos. I think it's both and neither. Until you have a national 
organization which has a strong relationship (as the NCAR has) with 
its constituents, with the main Asian Studies Centers, it's premature 
. to "decide. Let me illustrate the point. A few years ago the Ford Foun- 
dation was receiving many requests for funds for Asia studies from 
^ colleges and universities. At that time I was chairinaii of our South- 
east Asia committee here so I was drawn into the act. The Foundation 
told the representatives of several colleges and univei*sities that they 
would not continue to give separate grants, but they would be inter- 
ested in a national approach to strengthen Southeast Asian studies. So 

' a number of universities, including the University of Hawaii, kicked 
in a small amount of money, $500, in order to create a small fimd for 
planning piirposes. This fund was then used to bring the represent- 
atives of a dozen universities together and they set up nn inter-univer- 
eity committee for Southeast Asian studies and began to draw up plans 
for a wide variety of activities. Most of these activities were not 
funded because the Ford Foundation, never came through with the 
jiionev on the scale that was originally anticii)ated, biit I think tlie 
.committee provided a viable framework for designing a national pro- 
;gram for Southeast Asia studies. No doubt the lieadquaiters of that 
committee would have had to be some place, but most of the substan- 
^tivc activity would have gone on in Hawaii, Michigan, Columbia, Cor- 
iiiell, and various other places. That's what I'm talking about. 

Moreover, some of the activities would be overseas. A lot of it 

• would be the movement of people, scholarships awarded after national 
competitions. These would neither be at any location nor would they 
be in one university. \Vhen you speak of a publication program, wliere 
is that program? Of course, it lias to have an editorial office, some- 
where, to make decisions on publishing, but the publication program 
puts a book in the hands of every reader tliat reads a book. 

Mr. Brademas. That's very helpful, but I take one lesson from what 
you just said is that it will be essential, at some point in our coilsidera- 
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tions of Mi*s. Mink's proposal, to invite in Asian specialists from else- 
where in the United States to get their judgment. I take it that you arcj 
warning ns that M^ithout such consultation there will be political 
trouble, not Democrat or Eepublican, but the politics of educationj is 
that 

Dr. RiGGS. Yes; I think you'd need to approacli it very carefully* 
How could you best bring together tho qualified experts without sink- 
ing the operation in advance?. There was an example of this with th© 
Ford Foundation. At one time the foundation was interested in 
devoting a substantial block of money to Korean studies. 

After talking to various people, they decided to have a meeting of 
universities with Korean programs. Representatives from half a dozen 
or so universities met and each said, "Oh we'll be glad to do it for 
3'on." They ended up by saying "OK, the money we have, first we'll 
reduce it to one-third, and then we'll split it up among five univer- 
sities." The result was that no nnivei'sity got enough money to havo 
an effective program of Korean studies. 

You have to be very cai^efu} to avoid that. There must be iimpircs 
in the group,, someone who wi&uld not^submit to a partitioning. Tho 
plannhig group has t-o be balanced. Include organizations which have 
an interest in disseminating information fi^bOut-A sia but are not com- 
mitted to any one university. I think there are such people who can. 
help to Iv'eep the uni\'ersity representatives honest. 

Mr. Bradkmas. For example one has to look into tho relationship 
between the proposed institute and the existing programs of Asian 
studies elsewliere in the United States. It seems to me that it is a 
question raised by an earlier witnrss— Dr. Kuroda, as I recall — 
who suggested that the Center of Japanese Studies presently develop- 
ing at this university might well best serve as a part of the Institute 
of Asian Studies. The Question in my mind now is — and I put that 
question to him, but I didn't feel I was given a complete response — 
' do you think we should have separate institutes on Chinese studies 
or Korean studies, within an institute of Asian studies'? How do we 
cope with tliis particular pit)b]em, taking into account the existence 
of such programs elseiwhere in the United States. 

Dr. RiGGs. One answer is sujjgested by the University Grants Com- 
mission in England. Any decisions made by the UGC in England are 
A-ery potent i9 far as the univei*sities are concerned. Recently they de- 
cided to establish a nnmlx^r of regional centers and thcv spid, "Wo 
will give moiiey to one university and one university only for a re- 
gional center." 

Now^ England is a small country when compared to the United 
States. We could have more than -one regional center for studies 
that ai*c important. We need more than one class in Japanese studies. 
I think there should be a national committee for Japanese studies. A 
national institute could work at one level with the national commit- 
tee to represent all the centers for Japanese studies, to develop cer- 
tain policies and guidelines and sponsor certain activities. 

In addition to that, there should be a number of universities witlt 
strong centers following the British example. Consider an area like 
Southeast Asia. There are perhaps half a dozen universities that now 
^^"ve important curriculums in Southeast Asia studies. 
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There are half a dozen countries or more in Southeast Asia. Let's 
suppose that each university involved is given onoufrh underlying sup- 
port for a general Southea?: Asia program of regional studies, plus 
additional support for one best place for Thai studies, another best 
place for Vietnam studies, et cetera. A student could start out at any 
institution, but he would transfer for his advanced work to the in- 
stitution that would specialize in the particular country he wanted to 
focus on. Of coui^se. you can't compare the small countries of Southeast 
Asia with Japan. So you need more places to study the big countries 
than you do for each individual country in Southeast Asia- 
Mr. BRADOfAs. So it mi^ht well be that one result of Mrs. Mink's 
proposal would be to provide some mechanism for national compre- 
hensive planning for support of Asian studies, is that what you're 
getting at? 

• Dr. I<T«GS. I think so. This is precisely what we have failed to do in 
other such proposed pro^^rams. We are moving in that direction now, 
but the funding is veiy inadequate with the largo number of centers. 
There's too many competing centers in the same field. 

Mr. BRADEaiAS. This I've found very helpful because one of the great 
!«iorits of Mrs. Mink's bill is that it focuses, at least as I interpret it, 
the need for our assessing and evaluating our national strengths in 
Ai.ian studies, and then engaging in some kind of systematic process 

for planning how we can meet unmet needs. , 

At least that's one interpretation that could be placed on this meas- 
ure. I'm just speaking off the top of my head since I'm here to learn, 
but that is one possible approach as distinguished from saving ^^ou 
have to have a research center in Hawaii or someplace else tor Asian 
studies. One might have in Hawaii, or elsewhere, some mechanism 
which would be the administrative, leadership, coordinating entity in 
this field, even as elsewhere one might have an institute with similar 
purposes in other fields of international studies. I'm just trying to 
think out loud with you and see if this makes sense. 

Dr. Ktggs. First oi all, I think there would be a great risk in setting 
up and starting an international or national program — ^I think there 
would be great risk in setting up a kind of a tsar with a lot of funds 
to allocate, especially if they were seen as being located^at one place. 
I think the control structure should be one that's representative. With- 
in the representative structure should be a national directorate at some 
center, but it would implement the policies of a national committee 
which was truly representative. It could be located any place because 
it would have to carry out policies generally agreed to. I think that's 
the important distinction right there. 

Mr. Brademas. You have been very helpful indeed, Mr. Riggs. 
]Mrs. ISIiXK. I quite concur with the testimony and approach Mr. 
TJiggs has presented to the committee. As a matter of fact the materials 
that he submitted to me earlier I recently inserted into the Congres- 
sional Record as a possible new thnist in this mechanism by which the 
notions encompassed by my bill might well be implemented.' S I'm 
very appreciative, Mr. Riggs, of your testimony today and your 
expounding on how it might be put together in a way that would coor- 
dinate and further stiinulate existing activities which we are all aware 
of. of joint enterprises on many campuses and also emphasizing the 
jv***'! to coordinate these to make the country aware of what we have 
V ^vhat our needs are. 
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Dr. KiGCfS. Could I add one other point about the coordination and 
that is the method of relatin<T to professional schools, because mostly 
we think about Asian studies in relation to the liberal arts disciplines. 
Much of the current interest presently in the East-TVcst Center has 
been generated by scholais ^vho have gone abroad in connection with 
technical assistance programs related to professional schools such as 
agrictilture, cnginceringj public health. Many of our faculty members 
gained their interest in Asia by going there in connection with these 
projects and they typically come back full of enthusiasm and interest 
in the country where they have gone. Then there's sudden letdown 
because nobody else is interested and there is no place to share their 
concerns. JN^ow your proposal to set up a faculty for Asian studies can 
capture some of these people and bring them into the picture. 

Someone mentioned earlier this morning that Indiana has a Thai- 
land program. A more correct statement would be "they should have." 
They do not have a Thailand program, but they should have had one 
because many people from Indiana Univei'sity went to Thailand in 
connection with the foreign aid program. If they had decided to inte- 
grate the ex^)eriences of those who worked in Thailand with the devel- 
opment of their Asian studies program, they could easily have had the 
best Thai study program in the country, but they lost out on that 
opportunity. 

Mr. Brademas. The theme running through your testimony as I read 
it was that you were not as preoccupied with keeping the research 
function and the teaching function unified. I take it you might be in 
the opposite direction. 

Dr. RiGGS. No. I think that they could have had a Thai program; 
there is a. need for individual autonomy; other universities are per- 
forming that function, not Indiana. Indiana had at one time, 10 years 
ago, rich resources and oualified Asian graduates, faculty with experi- 
ence in Thailand, and a large number of Thai students on the campus. 
This would have enabled them to set up the first and best Thai study, 
research and service program. 

I'm not recommending that now ; but you could help all the cam- 
puses if you set up a nationally integrated approach. It's necessary 
to bring the professional schools or AID into the picture in relation to 
scholars going to Asia for various types of professional activity in 
addition to the people who arc looking at it as historians do. 

Mr. BRiVDK^^fAS. Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Riggs, I'm not so sure that I undei-stand Avhat 
you're really advocating. With relationship to Mrs. Mink's bill, section 
501 of IT R. 6168 in my opinion actually establishes an institute at a 
particular location and if I imderstand what you're sa3ring, you seem 
to bo saying that you are recommending that a grant be made to a 
national coordinating body and then that this body itself would make 
the decision as to whether or not an institute would exist and would 
decide on its location. It might conceivably be several such institutes 
and it seems to me you are further saying that some of the activities, 
research, and library activities, might be consolidated in some national 
body rather than dispersed among a number of institutions. I don't 
exactly imdci-stand what you're saying in connection with section /)01 
of Mrs. Mink's bill although she seems to agree with you. 

Dr. RiGos. I said at the beginning tliat I was in full support of the 
mirposcs of the bill but that doesn't mean support of cveiy line in it. 
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Sonic parts of it shoiild be rewritten. I would say that the cstalilisli- 
nient of the institute by legislation and legal coiitmct is a first stop 
and yoiiVc jumping the gini, putting the cait before the liorse. Fii'st 
We're at an niterim stage. I think we ouglit to bo n little catitiotis. You 
don't want to rc2)eat the Southern IlHnois kind of situation. I think 
it would have been possible in that case without too much trouble to 
have hrouglit the leading specialists on Vietnam in the United States 
together to arrive at a consensus, then to have ended up with a national 
council. Aitev that it might liave been located at Southern Illinois. But 
the point is that the f nniework would Iiavc been quite different. 

think it will take some money, but not very much, to enable inter- 
estc\'t parties to conic toj^etlicr. Tliat miglit be done by a contract with 
the Univei'sity of Ilawaii. If j'ou sat down, you could probably make 
a li.st of seveml existing organizations which could qualify to carry 
out this function under such a contract. It might also be done by some 
agency in Washhigton, the Office of Education, the State Department, 
Smithsonian, or even a private agency, T think you have to spend a 
little time discussing it more or less confideutiallj^ and in priv4ite with 
tJio leading agencies qualified to handle that kind of a preliminary 
inquiVy. 

M\\ Hawktxs. You do not disagree then witli lier as to tJiis Ixjing a 
possible second phase and since she doesn't disagixic with what you ar« 
saying means perhaps the fii*st phase ? 

Mr. RiGGS. IVelK slic can speak for hei'self . 

Mr. Hawkins, Thank you. 

Jlr, BiiAnioiAS. Jlr. Kiggs. 

Jlr, I?ir.as. I think one other thing ought to be brought out on a pos- 
sible^ procedure. Subcouiniittees of Congress liave contractetl' for 
sUul ICS they could tise* Tliey could contract with four or five' institu- 
tions or organisations, and jjive tliem money to make a study. Tlion, 
after thejr have presented tJieir i-cpoits, they could bo sent to interested 
piuties with recommendations. Your committee could then look at all 
the rcconmiendations and you could tlieu consider the questions and 
make your decision. 

Mr. ^Bpwvdkmas. Your testimony lias been veiy helpful indeed. Dr. 
Kiggs. 

{Di\ Riggs^ prepared statement follows :) 

Pp.EPAnKD Statemext ok Dn. FnBii W. Riggs 

When the BnicUMims coiniiiJtte first nniinnucod plans for h( *'Un;r henrlnjrs !n 
IlamiU on Ucpreseiit alive Vi\t»y Mink's hUl to amend the Int( national Bduca- 
tlnn Act of 11)06, so as to eH^hblisli an InstUnte for Aalm Studies vt the University 
of Hawaii, I prepared nn extensive memorandum, which is nttnci.od. Tlint memo 
snhsoniienfly heen nsed as a liasis for Oisonssion — in Now York and Washing- 
ton as well (\H Ilttwall— so I can «ny that I am even more firmly convinced tlmn I 
w«« last Ai>ril about the validity of the vioAS |iut forward in the memo. I shall 
nof: try to repeat the ai^nments which are net forward at some length In (ho 
momo. but will comment briefly on them. 

1. There Is urgent need for n national approach to the strenRthentnpr of Asian 
sludios. The Mink bill performs a public servloe of ffreat Importnnce iiy calling 
nttentloii to tlds need need. By creating a national InHtitute for Asian studies, 
it would fluiiplement In a fundamental way the programs funded tlirou'rh the 
Xationnl Defense Kducntlon Act (NI)EA). Incidentally. T hcnie It will bo extended 
and fiuided because, despite its inherent weaknosFes, the NDKA is stUl the inoBt 
Inijmrtant. and useful channel for Federal supijort of foreign language and area 
^<iidle5<. The Ititeruntlonal Kducatlcn Act wr>uld, of course, have pb'kid up and 
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porfoniiod uiiu'Ii the 8111110 'Ic^s In a Inr;;er iiiul more .siitl.sfnetur.v fniiiiowork, 
hut fullure tu (hiatice tills utt su^g^sts thiit^ fnr wlintevcr reasons, Coii};resH I.h 
nut wIllhiK to iaipleaieat tills eaahlhiK leglslathai, aad we therefore neeil tu liiid 
viublo ulteruutlve^ sueli as the Mlak hill i>olat8 tu. 

2. I (lu nut believe tha univerMtlci^, us now ctaistltutiH], en a provide the sup- 
purt or tlie ailnilalstrutlve fruiaework nmUnl for an elTeetlve progniia uf Asia a 
studies. Just uae pulat might Illustrate the prubleia. A great deal of energy and 
resouri*cs have gone Into the teucbliiK uf Chinese hinguuKe, Imt uiir uverseas 
huse uf oiH*ratIuuH uad soarce of laudels lias l>ee<Miie Mnadarln ns It Is usihI 
in Kunnosa. Meanwhile Chinese as used ua the nialalund has develojied now terms 
nnd eunveatlons. Yet our Chinese language teuvhers are, perlm])S without exivp- 
tloa. urleated to Furaios:ia Muadnrla, uaderstandably so since thvy have not 
been able tu visit the muinluad fur language study siace the CuiuunaiUts euiiie 
tu power. 

Vet Inerensliigly, as the United States establishes contact with the inalnlnnd, 
we will need aa hicreiLslag number uf exi»erts who are fluent In inalnhind 
Chinese. The situation, if nut changed by a national effort, I'unld roeailde 
what nilglit have occurred If, tu save money, our schools laid turned to QnehiH! 
for Kreaeli teachers ratiier than nuilntaialag con tat . with tlie laalast renin 
(»f tile language as used la France itself. Universities and centers aow teaching 
Cliinese will naturally waat to protect the positions of their present »Uift\ aad 
these teachers caniH>t readily retool themselves to teacli the language as it has 
evolviHl on tlit mainland. Only a nntlonal effort, working through a cintei out- 
side tiie existing universities, could carry out such a pn^rum suects^Cully. 
Jt might, for exaaipie. provide snhstltnte teachers for unlverslty-ha.sod centers 
whnse faculty incaibers could then be given fellowships to enable them to reiool 
flieir laiiKiiiige skills. There are, surely, uiaiiy such si bjects for which extera:il 
stlmnlat ion iS needed. 

Tlic hade n^uHoas why a ualverslty-hasiHl approach to foreign area stadfes 
altmg the llaes of tlie preseat Aslaa studies ceaters caaaot succeed in the long lua 
include the following: 

A. — T?ie doininaat criteria for organizing a university are lUsdplUw and 
rarvvr, as reilecled in llie ostahilshod annieailc deiwirtiuent.s and professional 
^ • ?Mils. Two otlier criteria are wpialiy iaiiM)rtant for higher stndi(?s: pntblvmM 
i.iK' ffir/M. Mneh Federal support has l>eea glvea for major prognims dcv«>ted to 
tlie elation of Iniiwrtant public problems. The more successful aadertaklinrs 
take the form of aatlonal Instl tales or ceaters established outside the universities, 
Imt wtirklng ch»se]y with tbeni. The National Center for Atmospheric Kosearch, 
ijasoil in nouhler, Colorado, is a good example. We need coinimrahle lastltutes or 
ciMsters for area studies, generously and |)ernianently funded by Congress, if 
we are ever to gain the coordinated understanding of the world in whli-ii we live 
tlmt is alisointcly ncce>'sary if we nre to avoid making more costly hinnders like 
Vietnam, and mnny of the futile and very exi^enslvc projects that Congress has 
funded under our foreign aid legislation, 

B. — Tlie aialn Jnstlflcallon and source of support for universities has long • 
been its U^iching functions. At present area studies are, esKentlallv, JuKtifltnl and 
flaaacwl to tlie degn^e that tliey eoatrilmte to higher education, to soiae decree 
at tln» nadergradnal* level but, for the most part, at the graduate level. How- 
ever, our in^ed for knowledge about foreign areas, and especinllv ahoat Asia, 
rhies iadepcndentiy of high'*' edncatioti. We need such knowlc<lge to inforta 
our foreign policy, to avoid costly mistakes, to discover more effrctive an : less 
expensive wa.vs of achlevhig our public policy goals. Such knowlegc Is n^Ho 
nee<leil by Aniprlcan buslni'ss aad industrial corporations oiienitlng through- 
out the world, by philanthropic and foreign missionary ageacles. by aewspaper- 
nien, and \\y Amerlcaiis working overseas In a wide variety of professions and 
for m.aiiy organizatioiis aud agencies. 

Tliere Is also a vast aeed for sound iiackgijund iaformatlon aimut the world 
to he widely dlsseininnted in our primary and secondary schools, through adult 
educatloa.aad eoiaiauidty groups. Kven the soundest foreign pollcioH are UkiOv 
to fall unless liackeil up by aa informal pnhllc opinion. Moreover, the world out- 
side confronts us every day with far-reaching and disturliing iiroldems about 
wlilcli the Amerieaa pnhlle needs to know. Oa tlie more positive side, the world 
also ofTers eoniitless cultural aad aesthetie lri»asnres — values avidly soucht by 
Americans traveling abroad as tourist.*^— which should he made reatlily available 
to citlsceas wlio eanaot afford forelga travel or prefer to learn at home. 
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Tlie only way to assure the production and diK.scmination of the knowledge 
about foreij;n areas that Is so desperately needed la our times Is to pay for it 
through reiiearch and public information organizations that are not dependent 
for liuancing on the tiuml>cr of students they have. Indeed, we have already 
reached the time uiien we may well have as many qualified foreign area sspecial- 
Isls as we can employ — no doubt we need more, but witSioiit employment op- 
portnnities* many trained esrperts on Asia and other areas have found that these 
quail flea tioHH do not give them the basis for secure and mvardlng employ uient. 

C. — ^^V good deal of research on ^Vsia and other foreign areas Is admittedly 
carried out by faculty members and graduate students iu our universities — and 
the University of Iluwcii certainly has a good record in this regard. However, 
the primary rewards for scholars employed In our Institutions of higher edu- 
cation are clloeated through a prestige raUnr; system which links departments 
and schools with national scholarly societies and professional associations. Yet 
tiie clienteles that we need to serve, as noted above, especially as found In pri- 
mary and secondary schools, and in adult education and community groups, are 
poorly served by university-based area and language studies programs. I do not 
wish to fault the individual scholars— many work very sacrificially to serve 
a larger public. But the instltutionalissed reward system built into our univer- 
V jfltles and national associations is deeply entrenched and anyone who bucks the 
system does so at considerable perBonal cost. Only a national approaph, working 
through independent Institutes or centers, can overcome this built in bias of 
the established system of higher-education. 

r>. — ^The available in format (on on Asia and other areas Is hnblished In books 
and journals, many of which are available In university libraries. However, a 
tremendous duplication of effort and investment has taken place because com- 
I)eting. Inadequately financed, university-based centers e*?ch seek to build up 
their own research collections. Yet as the Center for Uesearch Libraries in 
Chicatrj has shown, it is possible for a single lendlug library to 8er\'c tlie na- 
tional need for infrequently used research materials, thereby permitting univer- 
' sUy libraries to coneontrnte their resources on the purchase of materials needed 
for teaching purposes. Moreover, the existing library-based structure of higher 
education has failed to provide the typo of liexible information system that we 
noc<l to have if o«r knowledge of Asia and other areas is to reach the large 
clientele t!iat requires such information. 

4. In the attached memo I have spelled out some Ideas about how a national 
Institute, whererer headquartered, can w»ork in a highly decentralized fashion, 
yet in close co-oi)eration with the universities so as to provide needed services 
while strengthening, not undermining, the work of the universities. I shall not 
r^capitulate these ideas, but I do want to close with some comments about 
Unwail In tl:'^ connection. As th^ work of the East-West Center has shown, 
it is possible to carry out a natlonally^orlented service program from a unlver- 
sity-based headquarters. When the Center was created, many of its supporters 
hoped that it would become a major base for both Asian and American studies. 
However, in response to the views of several very distinguished national and 
intematlonal review committees, the Center transferred Its embryonic activities 
in support of Asian and American saidies to the University of Hawaii where 
thoy became part of the program of the College of Arts and Sciences, Tn response ^ 
to these same pressures, and following protracted consultatioas with the Uni- 
versity, the C?T\ter embraced a problem-oriented approach,^ as manifested ii 
the five institutes which it has now set up. 

These Institutes focus on contemporary pr/'tblems of importance in Asia as 
well as in America, and tliey shed ligtit, of course, on significant dimensions of 
the broad Asia-Pacific-Araerican region. They have also served to dramatize an 
Important point — namely, the scope of Asian (and other area) studies needs to 
include the contemporary and future"^ aspect** of these societies, not just the 
past, and to illuminate the problem^' they face today as w^ell as their achieve- 
ments of yesterday. J 

Although operating within a framework that severely hampers th^ develop- 
merit of Integrated area studies program, the Aslnn Studies Progrr m at the 
Univei-sitj of Hawaii has made notable progress—but others directly involved 
can speak more directly to this point We are deeply indebted to the State of 
Hawaii and the University, aUd, for having pro\ided an exceptionally high 
level of support for individual facul tr members and students who have a strong 
. interest Ii Asia. 
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Aguinst this background it is mrely clear that if the Congress were to au- 
thorize the ostablisUment of a national Institute for Asian Studies at tlie Uni* 
Versity of Hawaii, as provided for in the Mink bill, it would be possible to 
Tiiobilize the rich resources of the University, including also the East- West 
Center and the State of Hawaii, to provide an ideal setting for the work of 
such an institute. 

In this connection it is important to recognize that the development of Asian 
'studies can proceed on a sound basis only in close co-operation with the people 
;and scholars of Asia. We need to be al)le to send people to the area fur stud>* 
and research, and we need to he able also to invite leading Asian sjcholars to 
help us, to come to the United States as visiting professors, and to join in con- 
ferences and seminars to make plans for the development of the field. Obviously 
Hawuii is ideally suited as a place for many such meetings to take place, and 
the comparative cost of meetings in Hawaii is surely less than in other places. 

However, the basic principle that I am emphasizing is the need for thinking 
through very carefully the compelling reasons for a national approach to the 
support of foreign area studies, utilizing institutes that may well be established 
administratively outside the framework of our universities. Whether any such 
activities ought to be in Hawaii is a different and secondary question. Naturally 
we in Hawaii would be most gratified if our State and University could play 
an important part, but if the right principles are understood and used, tlien 
all universities and all Americans will benefit, regardless of where national 
institutes for the study of Asia ani other areosl-'happen to have their head- 
quarters. 

An»ex: Memo ox the Mink Bill 

The bill introduced by Bepresentative Patsy Mink to create a national In- 
stitute of Asian studies comes at a timely moment in view of the reassessment 
of international studies that is now taking place in the United States, It deserves 
to be given careful consideration and the underlying issues require serious study. 
Certainly Representative Mink should be congratulated and tlianked for bring- 
ing this important issue to public attention. 

Thf^re is, indeed, a grave crisis in higher education to which the Mink bill is a 
response. In order to understand the nature of this crisis we need to separate 
three iispects of the bill : Haw^aii, Asian studies, and the overall national need 
^'or improved international education. 

1. THE HAW An ASPECT 

Although those of us who live in Hawaii would naturally be delighted to 
have a national facility for Asian studies headquartered in our state, we l>eiieve 
the location '^►f .such a facility is a secondary question and'should be decided only 
after the decision has been made to create a national institution. Certainly it 
would he much better for Hawaii if such a facility existed even though it were 
headquartered elsewhere than if there were no such institution. 

2. THE ASLA ORIENTATION 

Similarly, with respect to Asia, clearly the considerations which dictate the 
neo^ for an A>5ian studies institute also point to the urgent need for similar 
facilities relating to Africa, Latin America, the Soviet bloc, etc. Whether to 
start with an institute focused on Asia or to begin by recognizing the broad need 
for a national approach to international and foreign aroa studies is a strategic 
rather than a substantive Issue. ' ' 

It my well be that political and financial considerations tlictatc a strajogy in 
which only one world area would be taken up at a time. Certainly the current 
great issues of Vietnam, Pakistan and China justify a high priority for Asian 
studies. I^erhaps it would be easier to secure support for one area at a time, 
just as the East* West Center was launched before the North-South Center, 
However, serious attention should be given to an alternative strategy whereby 
Congress would be asked from the start to authorize the estahlishracnt of 
national institutes dealing with all parts of the world. 

«. THEJ UNIVERSITY BASIS * 

nf"' !* most critical issues that need priority consideration at this time, howeve?, 
D !/^"^^ those relating to the location or even the scope of a national approach 
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to nroii Rfndic.s. Hntlior. these issuo» arise from (he increasingly apparent inability 
of our universities, as now eonstltiitod, to provide the snpport needed for the kind 
of functions which simply nnist be i>erformed. Five overriding issues need to be 
considered in this connection. They relate to tlie organization, character, leveU 
disposition* and domain of nreii (or Asian) studie.s, as described below : 

A. Vn I vcrnii y 0 rgtt n iza t iuu : A rcu vers uh I) iJtci pJiyi c, Profession a ?i d Pro h Icm 
Four basic organizing principles are applicable to the structure of any acadentic 
enterprise: discipline, profes^^ion, problem, and area. All are important, and each 
overlaps all of ihe (ither:^. In the organization of government agencies and private 
eon>onitions% sucii distinctions are normally reflected in tlie establishment of 
••staff' units which cut across "lino** divisions. However, for a variety of reasons 
it has been very (IffHcult, if uot iraimssible, tc incorijorate the.se principles in tlio 
internal structure of unversities. Let us consider here, not the causes of this situa- 
tiout but its consequences for area and international studies. 

The basic organizing concept jn universities is tlie discipline, which refers to 
organized bodies of knowledge. The academic departments in the lil^erul arts col- 
lege constitute the Intellectual and nonnaliy the political core of university or- 
puiization. We have all been conditioned to think that fundamental knowledge 
must ahva.\'s come packaged in tliese disciplinary containers. 

The second basic oi^nizing principle is tlie recognized careers open to uni- 
versity graduates, such as law, medicine, agriculture, business, social work, li- 
brarlanship or engineering. The preparation of future members of these profes- 
sions has been institutionalized in the professional schools which cluster around 
the disciplinary departments found in any UuIvca ' !ty. 

These two principles account for the bulk of all academic organizations. The 
power exercised by the^o organizations is reflected in the virtual mouopoly that 
disciplinary departments and professional schools exercise over the appointment, 
promotion, and awarding of tenure to members of any university faculty. So 
powerful is tjieir grip that it is virtually an academic heresy to suggest that the 
university shouhl have scholarly bodies based on other principles which would 
also have the authority to hire and fire on a long-term basis. 

There are, however, two other principles around iwhich academic enterprise 
might well be mobilized: problems and areas. The demand fgr academic rele- 
vance relates in large part to prohlemSf not to disciplines or professions. To 
mot>illze an academic team capable of coping with any serious social problem — 
problems such as pollution, quality of life, urbanization, population growth, 
world peace, race- relations, crime and drug abuse — means to bring together 
a wide variety of talents, persons rooted in diverse disciplines and professions. 

Yet it is extraordinarily difficult to secure the primary right to name scholars 
^-to a university faculty because of their ability to help solve such problems. Even 
where problem-oriented Institutes exist, they are normally handicapped by the 
need to secure the support first of disciplinary departments wlilch alone have 
the authority to make long-term academic appointments. 

The creation of the East- West Center, the Environmental Center, the center 
for futures study, etc., at the University of Hawaii, has been possible only be- 
cause of ecpfernal funding, providing resources supplementary to the regular 
university budget. Even in these problem-oriented establishments, most of the 
participating faculty have come in on a joint appointment which normally gives 
a prior claim on the loyalty of participants to their academic departments, ~ 

The East- West Center, precisely because of its national status and funding, 
does have the ability to make independent scholarly appointments, a fact which 
demnnsf rates the feasibility as well as the need for nationally based problem- 
oriontpd institutions. Looking around the country we notice other institutions 
such ns Brookings,- RAND, the Stanford Research Institute, Batelle, and the 
like* which are all problem-oriented and typically organized outsUlc of — though 
in proximity to — nnlversltfes. 

The need, in other words, for problem-oriented .'^oadenilc organizations has 
been met, though somewhat imsysteinatioally, by the creation of a swarm of 
non-profit research corporations whose survival in the penumbra of the universi- 
ties is made possilile only by the continuing — and largely project-based — support 
of the federal government and private foundations. 

Xo such good fnrtuno has Idesficd. the area-art cnfed waich are also 

needed If the UaiJod States is to survive Jn an Increasingly congested and Inter- 
dejieudeufc world. Without questioning the primary need for an autonomy of dis- 
"''A^-' s, profession, and problems, it is .^jurely also true that the way these elo- 
-rjiy^ eome together in localized confignvatious is always and everywhere 
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unique Granting tliat the deepest knowledge of any area is likely to be iwssessed 
by the people who live there, there is ne^•ertheless a need for people living else- 
where to gain some more or less reliable perception of what is happening in 
neighboring areas. 

We cannot continue to rely on the crisis-oriented roportlng of the mass ine<lia, 
-or the nationalistleally biased '•intelligence" of the military security forces. \'et 
tliR univenitics cannot* as now constituted,^ b'lihl area progrnms into thrir 
fundamental budgetarj* structni-e. At best, area specialization can be smuggled 
iuto some of the disci plinnry departments, most notably in the hmnanities. To 
the extent the cross-diseiplinarj* area pnr^ranis or centers have been eslabllsiied 
at Amerinii. universities, their survival is precariously contingent on external 
funding by private foinidations and govennnental gmnts. 

This is scarcely surprising, of cour>«e. It is more surprising that the douor 
agencies should ever Imve thought area-oriented institutions could thrive wiUiin 
.any nniversity once cxtmial sultsidization was witiidrawn. The inherently des- 
perate condition of any area-oriented establishment on a indversity campus, 
however, has led to a continuing flow of paltrj* and quite inadequate funds par- 
celed out between a large number of amipeting uidvei'sities, no one of which 
has been able, thereby, to attain the critical nmss needed to sei'vo the nationul 
nml aclequateJy. ^ 

The Mini? bill points the way to a viable alter native approach. If a nati(mal 
institution for Asian ior other world area) studies were to be created, outside 
the framework of a univei-sity, and assured permaiieut funding, it could not 
ithly meet a general national neetl, but it could sentlce the universities as well. 
I'liere is, then, a national need for area-oricnted establishments, outside of 
though related to. our ujdverslties, which would pa m! lei in scale and vigor the 
]irob[em-centered institutions which' have already become a part of the national 
scene. 

The Character of Area Studies: Research terstns Tcacliing,—11he organi- 
zational dilemmas pointed to above grow out of the notion: that the priumr.v func- 
tion of universities is to teach — reseiu'ch and public ser\-ice ate S'jcn as second- 
ary l»y-pr(Ktncts, even as luxuries. The teaching of disciplines is justified as uec- 
•essary for a liberal eilncation, and the professioiuil schools obviously pcepaiH* 
graduates for ^careers iv their chosen career lines. Increasingly the IMi. D. has 
bt'come. also, a professional degree for those selecting aeademic careers. 

Tills clanipH a sclj-pcrpetnating mold on t^ie academic establishment Student 
demand is clearly contingent on career opportunities. Since area studies pro- 
grams lacli the auUiorlty and resources to make appointments, career o^i^ov- 
tunities ai^ inherently limited. Consequently few students will seelc to take 
area |>rograii; ; for advanced degi-ees, thereby conlirniing the view that tliere is 
little demand, ami li'^ce no real Justification in academic terms for area pro*- 
grams. 

The long-term justification for hard money investments in faculty has, iudeed, 
• overwhelmingly been student demand. Area studies, therefore, have been treated 
as a tcachin^f prognim, justified by the need to increiise the num-ber of experts on 
.selecte*! foreign areas. An underlying premise for existing comjnltments to the 
idea* of centralizing national resoui^es for ^rea study in a major university 
■center of selective excellence appears 'to be the bcHef that there will be enough 
students to justify at least one good program on each subject. Two flaws may be 
noted : first, even if all the American students who wanted to study Burmese or 
N*»pali were willing to go to Universit>- X where this .sul)jcct was being taught — 
and it were not to be 'ttiught anywhere else — tliere still might not hi\ enough 
•demand to justify the investment of sufficient resources by University X to teach 
Burmese or Nei>ali well ; and second, subjects like Buiniese or Xei>ali will not be 
deaiunded by students without reference 'to other subjects tiaught at the same 
institution. For a variety of quite legitimate reasons s*tudents prefer one institu- 
tion to another. It should be i>ossilde for students, wlthiJi limits, to choose tiie 
universities that best meet tiieir personal needs, and stlM study the subjects they 
want to take up. I believe it is possible <to 'achieve this goal only if we reject the 
notion that area studies nmst be based on teaching needs. 

In order to see that a differenrt Approach is possible and fruitful, consider the 
stnicMire of 8oulhe/ist Asian areas studies at Kyoto Univoi^sity, where a pattern 
that Is^lso familiar in continental Euroije pi'evails. This Center 1ms lio students, 
yet it offers tenured aripointjnetitH to scholars who liecome regidar members of 
Hu« facult.v i\t Kyoito Ujiiverslty. They devote themselves exclusivel.v to research, 
O to the stock of available knowledge In Japan about Southea&t Asia, but 
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tlioy <lo not offfT citNrsos or jrfvc dc^rrces. Xor do they seem to think it ncco.'?s;iry 
to i>rovhk» instruction in JSouthcast Asian studitjs in Jap:in, exccx)t at a very 
nifjdest level. 

Typio'lly tlie Center recniitf* for its staff scholars who Iravc secured advanced 
deirroes in vurions professional or discipiinary /loJds. Recruits are then given 
some lanjciiape traininc: and sent to Sonthcast Asia for a couple of years of field 
stujly and research durin;r whidi they make themselves expert on the area* and 
jierfoct their Innsrnaire skills. The nearest Anieriean eanivalent to this may be the 
Amer>an Universities I^leld St a IT. and the Institnte of Current World Affairs, 
which suhsiilized the field study of many of the AUF8 exp Tts, However, hecause 
the AUl'^S tries to cover the wiiole world, and dei)ends on contniets with American 
UniveisiMes and extended personal visitation tours, their efforts are necessiirily 
niliited hy eontnist with tlie focus that the Southeast Asia Center at Kyoto Uni- 
versity can achieve. 

One of the hang-ups which Impedes *he istrejifftliening of Asian studies hi tlie 
United fc^tates is surely the suspicion Jiarhored by foundation executives and 
legislators that we already have enough "area spccialLsts" to take care of the 
demand' If area centers continue to produce more and more graduates, may 
tlicy not become a glut on the market? Foi bow many Burma or Nepali experts 
will there be positionr, and how many of them face a bleak future doing some- 
thing else— driving taxis or teaching English? Of course, we might tldnk about 
liow to create jobs to take advantage of the skills of our area specialists, but 
this takes us back to the organizational questions raised abo' ^ 

The prevailing stnicture of American universities is based on tJxe Inextricable 
Ihtkaffe of research and^.teacMng — but must we accept this linkage as a fetish 
never to be questioned? There-are, indeed, significant exceptions. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, RAND, Brookings, come to mind. Consider also the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research. NCAR has a large research facility located 
on a mountain side above Boulder, Colorado where, like a Gothic fortress, it 
towers in splendid isolation from both the city and the University of Colorado. 
It has a large research staff, some fifty of whom have Ph.D.'s in a wide variety 
of disciplines, plud a much larger number of auxiliary personnel. Funding for 
NCAR has become a line item in the budget of the National Science Foundation, 
and it also secures support from a variety of other sources, through grants and 
contracts. 

Surely the study of Asia, or of Iiatin America, Africa, the Middle East, is as 
important to the United States and as deserving of Federal funding as atmos' 
pheric research. As it. all too obvious we have, though reluctantly, poured 
billions into a tragic war in Vietnam. If some millions had been wisely Invested 
In a major research center on Asia (or Vietnam), is It not conceivable that we 
would have discovered a way to protect our fundamental interests in Southeast 
Asia w.thont such a vast loss of lives and treasure, and without such cata- 
strophic costs for the people whose lands have become a gigantic batfleground? 

In shoj*^. we ncrrf to Jctinw a great deal more about Asia (and other areas)* 
than we now know, nnd this information can be produced by research and made 
available to the public through many channels of communication— but we do not 
need to produce a growing number of unemployable experts on many world areas. 
I suspect that' if we made good use of the experts who are already available, 
and helped them to Improve their skills, we could do well enough, and It would 
not .be difficult to increase— as the Kyoto Center does— the number of experts 
when they are needed. 

^yc will continue to need courses and. teachings materials relating to Asia, 
not .lust in one or a few unlvei-stties.'but indeed in many. However, this can 
be done much better than It Is now being done If a solid research core could 
bo Institutionalized through Independent, non-teaching cstabllshnients. 

C. Academic Levels: Scholarlj/ ProfcMf^ionalism versus Clie^itcle 7\^eed$, — When 
thinking about the diffusion of knowledge generated in and through our uni- 
versities, we immediately confront a major obstacle in the form of academic pro- 
fesRionalism, Just as the need for students rests on an economic imperative—^ 
the reluctance of funding sources to pay for e<lueatIonal costs not justified by 
enrollment figures — so the deeply engrained professionalism or scholars rests 
on the institutionali;!ation of their career prospects. . 

The primary crHerion for promotion, for tenure, for salary Increases and 
academic status is the evaluation of scholars by their disciplinary peers. Although 
the ellchfv~puhli.<;h or perish— oversimplifies the dynamism of this incentive 
J tern, It speaks to a basic reality in American higher education^ The discipll- 
KJy departments are linked to national professional societies which have become- 
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the (Chief nrbiter« of merit on the cnmpus. In the nnme of ohjectivity nn<T stand- 
ards, w'c have thrown chains at the national level around the cells tliat Imprison 
us loeally. 

If this seems like an overstatement consider some of its cotiscqucncc^t, TTe 
prefer to teach graduate students, hecause seminars ean be linked to research 
and publications more effectively than can undcrgniduate courses. If our rese.lrotl 
leads to knowledge of general interest or vaUus we will ucverthelesjj prefer to 
publish our findings in academic journalK, hoiK;full.v tliose sponsored by our pro- 
fessional societies. Anyone wlio se(}ks to reach a larger puliiic through the school.s 
or the mass media will incur the scorn of his assuciates and win the label of 
''popularizer," or '^dilettante." 

Under these circumstances it is understandable that insofar as area programs 
have been established at American universities, tiieir facultie.s should strive for 
academic status — against the overwhehaing odds described above — by seeking 
to enhance their disciplinary identification and research output Yet clearly if 
area studies are to become soundly established, they need to satisfy the noeds 
of large clienteles outside the inhospitable reaches of the academic disciplines. 
These clienteles include not only the undergraduate students In our colleges and 
universities, but also the pupils in primary and secondary schools, the teacliers 
and colleges of education, the mass media and the general public, and especially 
our polif ' makers and Americans working overseas. 

Kven if a set of university-based area study programs could be successfully 
institutionalized, it seems doubtful that they could successfully meet the needs 
of this larger clientele for more adequate information and explanation of world 
areas. Only a national approach, through institutions based outside, though 
linked with, the universities can be expected to generate the substantial flow of 
knowledge required to meet thege needs. The Foreign Policy Association used to 
have a small research staff which prepared and imbllshed reports on world affairs, 
essentially from an area orientation. The effort was utterly inadequate^ of course, 
but with small scale short-term foundation funding, one could not have expected 
much more. Yet the experience of the FPA shows that It is quite possible to em- 
ploy good scholars, outside the universities, not only to do area-based research, 
but also to package and present their Hndlngs to a larger public, including schools, 
teachers, opinion leaders, the mrss media, and Americans overseas. A national 
institute (s) for Asian (and other area) studies, if adequately funded, could 
certainly do the same with far greater effectiveness. 

D, The Disposition of Materials: Libraries or an Information System. — With 
notable exceptions, assuredly, the university-based area centers have been bur- 
dened by mounting costs in the form of heavy investments to establisli and 
maintain research libraries. Insofar as several centers have been created to work 
on the !amo area, they have competed with one another for scarce materials, 
thereby raising the unit costs of building these collectioas, taking into account 
both the need for specialized library personnel and the expense of making acqui- 
sitions from remote areas not well supplied with book industry facilities. 

The work of the Center for Research Libraries in Chicago has demonstrated 
how co-stly and uwiecessary this approach is. Ifc is astoni.shing not only that 
universities persist In their anachronistic ambition to build large research col- 
lections, but also that funding agencies continue to make limited— and quite In- 
adequate funil« available for this purpose. 

The basic premise of the CULJs the distinction lietween frequently and infrc- 
quently used materials. If we take one use in five years as a criterion, it would 
he safe to say that the vast majority of materials held in most research collec- 
tions are InfrequLntly used. Such materials could .lust as wt?ll he housed in a 
nationnl lending library, where they would be equally available to scholars at 
any research library on relatively short notice. This would permit universities 
and area centers to use their limited funds for the acquisition of frequently used 
materials, noi .Inst one copy of each item but, indeed, multiple copies of the most 
frequently us(d materials, thereby making them rapidly available to n.sers. The 
price that reac'ers now pay for the privilege of having Immediate access in re- 
search libraries to materials that they very rarely ever want is the long delay.'; 
they typically encounter In gaining access to the materials they wish to see most 
V frequently. 

A national lending library on any, topic need not be housed in Chicago, of 
course. If clear criteria can be established, there is no reason why a neficork 
of TlhrnrJes could not house nationnl lending collections, provided it was clearly 
understood that the primary obligation of the libraries concerned was to supply 

El^fc 
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all users, nationally, on an equitable basis, not giving preference to loeal users. 

Kooks and journals are, of course, not the only kind of research materials 
needed for the strengtliening of Asian, as of other area, studies. Indeed, the 
ratio of unc(m v at t tonal to emivontional materials is probably nuieh greater in 
third world coniitries than in the Western world. These materials are partie- 
ularly difficult for ordinary university lihraricf. to handle, and the catej^ories 
oL* "oplienieral," "fugitive/' and **docuuunitnry" materials merge into that r>f 
"arehival" holdings. Mmleni methods of umtcrials holding, Including the use 
of uucroforms, nud cou.puterized in forma tirm systems, are iieeossury tools t'nr 
the collection, storage, and utilization of the.sc nuitcriais. Central libraries or 
archives are essential if these mnterials are to be made available to .«?cholars. 

A good deal of f runt rftt ion has been generated by the false hope — at least I 
think it is an illusory expeetatlcai — that umuy of these materials can he imported, 
duplicated, and sold in a volume large eamigli to cover costs. Such is the under- 
lyiujcr jireudso of private foundation supi>ort for the centers of Chinese and Slavic 
materials administered through the Association of Keseareii labraries in AVayh- 
inglon. I lielieve the lending limary principle is nuich sounder. Of course, if 
something is ont-of-print and in demand from a national lending library, then 
that library should have the authority to duplicate and sell copies with, if neces- 
sary, royalties to copyright bidders. Users need not be dependent on borrowing 
copic; if they are willing tf> pay for private posse.«ision. The miracles of modern 
reprography have transformed the technology of iiiformation handling, but we 
continue to think in terms that . antedate llie Xerox machine, the microfiche 
reader, and jihoto offset dnplicator. 

A number of microform projects have already been established throngli the 
Center for Research libraries, providing for African. South Asian, and South- 
east Asian materials. These iirograms need to be va.stly expanded by subsidiza- 
tion, since tiu?y now depend largely on the pitifully small budgets that can be 
gencrtaed by contributions from subscribing libraries. Because of the national 
interest in foreign areas, i)ormauent and coutinning support of ba.sle national 
collect icais on these areas ought to ue a Federal responsibility. The Library of 
Congress provides some of these services on a most limited and inadequate basis. 
There needs to be a national library network, which can lie widely dispensed, 
not localized in the capital city. The ba.sie'point is that it is less expensive to 
bring nmterials to the person than persons to the materials, to use the mails 
rather than public trau.'^portation. in order to' make libraiy research possible. 

If an infomration system rather than a research library approach is to work, 
however, it is e.ssential that improved bibliofciapbic access be provided. One can 
now go to the Library of Congress and browse through a .^substantial collection 
of nncatalogued and unclassiflod materials in That. now4?ver, it is not pernii.saible 
in any ad<^nu.ite information system to compel the reseaivher to hunt through 
mnterials in this random fashion. A national service obvloasly cannot be provided 
if blbliosrrnphle support Is not ilso available. In short, a substantial iwrt of the 
budget for any national collection and lending library program has to be matched 
by support for automaiefl hlhVtograpliic services whereby potential users, no mat- 
ter where tliey may be located, can quickly discover tho cxisteiiee and location 
of materials they may wi.sh to consult. Such a service can. of course, at least In 
principle, not only provide periodical and cumulated listings of researcb mate- 
rials, but can quickly generate by computer print-on t .selective bibliographies to 
meet, the needs of various categories of u-'sers. plus the selective dissemination of 
infornmtion (SDI) for individual researchers. 

To some extent all these .^jcrvlces can l>e jwrtlally supported by user.*?. However, 
I liclievr that we are still some distance from the time when they can be fully 
supported — if ever. Meanwhile they must he suhsUHzeH. not only to create the fa- 
cilities and ]f;er vices, but to maintain them. This is something that I believe Con- 
gress ought to be willing to finance as n national service, and for Asian Cor 
other) area studies, this should bo through a national facility for the disposi- 
tion of research materials. / 

K. Th(i Apprnpriafe Domain: National versus Tntcmatinnal. — So far we liave 
spoken of the nation's needs^ as though they could be met nationally. However. I 
am convinced that our longmn intere.«!5t in knowing about the rest of the ■\^•orld 
■can only be satisfied in close eoUaboratiJu with .scholars and agencies in other 
parts of the world. , . 

Thi<: has already been well esta'blished in the organization of Rcmtlieast Asia 
^licroforms, an iniernat tonal consort inm to pool resources for the preparation 
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niid utilixatiou of microfilm and microflclie copies of nrcliivnl niatorials relntiiij; 
to SSoulheast Asia, no matter where they are held, whether in the region, or in 
I^uroi>e, North America, Japan, or elsewhere. 

It does not make seme for Americans to decide now to catalog wnr?:*; in Indo- 
nesian without consulting with Indonesians who» above all, have an Interest 
in ttie bibliographic apd library processing of materials in their own langnu^^es* 

The purchase of nmttriuLs from abroad is made possible by and n fleets the pnh- 
iLshhiK and book selUug industry (Including government documentation) uf the 
(uiinitries concerned, 

Amerienn scholars seeking to do field rcwarch abroatl can do so only with 
the consent and coliaboration of foreign scholars. Tlicir failure for some time 
to give much weight to this fact meani:) that tlje contidonce and goodwill ol' the 
growing nmnber of foreign scholars — many trained in American institntj(»n.s of 
higher learning — has been eroded, and field research has t>econie incre:i?«ingly 
d* * ult to do in many countries. Moreover, the research that foreign schcdars 
wj to do in and about their (»wn countries increasingly generates knortiedgt^ 
of interest to American scholars. Con.secinently Americans need to have good 
opportunities to meet the pool infonnaCion with their opptisite nnnibers ;i broad, 
to exchange publications, and to participate in jointly planned research etTorts, 

Similarly, we cannot train experts on foreign areas any longer if we expect 
them to travel abroad for field research without entering into volleghil rclutian.^ 
with foreign scholars in th^ counli'ie» m here they earr>' out their Inquiries. The , 
best phiL^ for anyone leandng a forci;;n language to perfect his language com- 
pefpuce — if ho re<pdres more than a superficial knowledge — is in a country w Iiere 
the language is nonnally spoken. We cannot, in other words, really take seriously 
tJie question of learning about the rest of the World (Inehnliug Asia) unless we 
think in terms of meaningful cooperation witli scholars in these countries. 

Such cooperation nuist, of course, be based on reciiirocity. We can scarcely 
inuigiJie tlmt foreign scholarship will not be affected by Americans studying in 
their domains. Indeed, it is only if we SL»e the complementarity of the American 
wish to learn more about the world in whidi we live, and the wish to indigeimns 
scholars everywhere in this world to develop tJieir own competence and inider- 
slanding of their own couJitries, that we can work out a valid basis for strength- 
ening* .forei^jn area studies. The artificial dichotomy between support for inter- 
national studies as an exclusively American concern, and assistance to foreign 
institutions as a matter of international development, needs to be overctune. 
Indetttl, one of the reasons our foreign aid programs have been so ineffective 
is surely our lack of deep knowledge about tlie dynamics of change in tliese 
Societies, and one reason our understanding of these areas ims been so snpei*- 
ficial is that we have persisted in our attempts to do it alone. 

If the propositions just stated nmke sense, then clearly any nation:il facility 
for the strengtliuiilng of Asian (or other area) studies shfiulO lie e^taljllshod 
in such a way, and so located, as to facilitate intcntational cuaperaiio}} in the 
achievement of its objectives. This implies not ojily a willingness to consult in 
. advance with scholars from other parts of the world but, indeed, to bring thoni 
into tlie planjdng process from the start In such a way as to make certain that 
their natural interests are fully considered in the creation of new institutions 
ajid the adoption of their governing policies, 

4. SOMR OPEIR^TINO ASBUMPTIONS 

A national (or International) approach to the strengthening of Asian (or other 
area ) studies should not be at the expense of university-based centers. Quite the 
contrary, a truly effective national facility outside the boundaries of any one 
university would be able to provide invaluable services to any, or nil, universi- 
ties so tiiat each could do a better Job of cojubining instruction on foreign areas 
with basic preparation in the disciplines, for professional careers, and in relation 
to pressing public problems. Among the techniques that could be used to achieve 
thefte goals are the foil owing ; 

A» OuvHcHlum and icachmg maicriaUr — One of the perpetual concerns of teach- 
ers is the need for improved teaching materials. Most teachers are loo busy to 
spend much time proparing new materials, and they are often also ill-equipped 
for tills purpose. In fields where the potential student market is not huge, text- 
book pnbltshers are also reiuctant to finance production. Consequently tlie teaeh- 
O g materials available for courses which attract few students are often make- 
• [/^ lift Improvisations. 
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One of the essential functions of a national institute or center for Asian 
studios ought, therefore, to be the preparation of suitable texts and related teach- 
ing materials. Of course to the extent that student demand exists, there would 
be a market and sales could generate funds to be ploughed back into the budget 
of the institute. Publishers could also be used as intermediaries, paying roy- 
alties to the institute, and handling sales and production costs whenever the 
market was large enough. ■ - ^ . 

Curriculum materials can, of course, be designed for all levels. Not only undor- 
Rradu.nto instruction, hut nlso materials for prinmry and secondary school.s, and 
for teacher training, could bo prepared, working closely with exports on c^^rricu- 
Inm and teaching problems at each level. The lower the level in school 
.system, the more area materials need to bjc integrated into broader subjects rather 
than tauglit separately. Thus one might Expect to find materials on Chinese his- 
tory included in a World History course at the high school level, and made 
the baeis of a separate cour.se only at the university level. 

Programmed learning techniques, especially for lanrjuape studVt could also be 
used by exports at a national institute. Consequently, for example, students 
might be aUle to study any world language at institutions of their choice. They 
mii^ht attend intensive language courses sponsored by a national institute during 
one or two sunnner sessions. During intervening years, they could continue study 
by themselves, using language tapes and other instructional nmtorials, mean- 
while sending tran.seriptions of their work to tlie national institute for evalua- 
tion of progress. Eventunlly. if they were serious language students, they would 
spend some time in a country where the language is commonly spoken in order 
to perfect their connncmd of~itrBy^this means they could combine language train- 
ing with study of other subjecuS at whatever university seemed best able to meet 
their needs. A national institute would also, of course, prepare nyiterials for the 
g(-neral public, and ospeoially for opinion leaders and Americani? working abroad. 

B. Student ffJhsidization.—T\\e Foreign Area Fellowship Program, sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation, through the SSRC, should surely be continued and 
sircngtbened. It enables students from any university who have shown excep- 
tion:»l capacity for and ability to study and do research in a selected area to go 
there for advanced study, llio same principle might be used by a national insti- 
tute, either independently, or through grants administered by the FAFP. This 
would have the effect of enhancing, in a relatively controllable nmnner, the 
supply of new graduates skilled in the study of selected areas of the world. 

Till? NDFL principle is complementary to that of the FAFP. It enables recip- 
ient institutions to attract students who wish to enroll for residenttall^stiidy 
programs. If a national institute for Asian studies wore to administer a pro- 
gram of this type, it could ansign fellowships to selected universities so as to 
increase the number of students participating in any program that the institute 
wanted to strengthen, thereby contributing to the strengthening of selected 
centers of excellence. 

C. Rosea reh grants. — Another important way to strengthen a teaching faculty 
is to i)rovide funds for institutional support of research. A double objective is 
thereby achieved: the Institution Cun attract, support, and hold a larger and 
more able faculty than'might otherwise be possible. Secondly, it will contribute 
to the common stock of knowledge. 

Under Title VI, the NDEA program maVcS grants to area eentcrs which are 
used to stimulate research, improve teaching, and enhance interdisciplinary coor- 
dinntion. However, it is my impression that Title VI funding is rarely if ever sub- 
stantial enough to support major research projects .such as are funded by the 
National Science Foundation, for example. Moreover, given the wide range of 
area? nnd disciplines that the NDEA staff hr<? to monitor, plus the fact that 
its staff consists e.ssentially of administrators rather than researcher, it is not 
s^^rprising that NDRA avoids, for the most part, substantive decisions about 
re.searoh projects. ^ ,^ i. 

However, if wnaffnnaJ institute were to engage in research, it wmild have on 
its own staff persons highly qualified to judge the projects of scholars located 
at different nniversities. A prototype of such a staff can be found at the Ru.s.seli 
Sage Foundation, where .scholars In residence conduct their own studies, while 
nl.so stimulatinff and giving advice on studies carried out at tmiversitieS with 
•.snpnnrt from the foundation. An institute serving a national purpose might, 
accordingly, decide to allocate a certain amount of money for research on, let 
us sav, Cambodia. It would not only carry on its own research,. but advise on 
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adciitionfll studies to be carried out 021 cauipus. By splUting available funds 
between **iii-house" research, and contracted university -based researeli, a e(»n- 
tinning iJUrtiiership between scLolariS in the institute and on euinpuses ^y()Uld 
be maintained 

If this imttern were followed, it would also be possible to choose between 
.itivitii)i;r ft scholar to coine^ to the national institute as a visitor for, let us say, 
iin licaiU'iiiic ye:ir; or stibbidizia^his research in residence; or finauciug' a field 
trip. One consideration in malcing such grants would clearly be the institutiunal 
contc-tt of the candidate, wliether or not he had colleagues wilh whom he needed 
to work, and whether the host institution could help cover expenses. 
.. I believe that it would be quite feasible for a national institute, working as 
the institutes in the East-West Center now work, to strcnffthen selected universi- 
ties for the study of particular areas, and to do so gradually, responding to 
upliort unities and canipus-baj^ed initiatives, without having to nudie conspicuous 
and apparently arbitrary choices' among universities. Moreover, insofar as the 
beneiiciaries of research grants could be widely distributee, geographically, the 
political basis of sui)port in Congress for such an approach would surely be 
enhanced. 

D. Visiiinff Staff Appointments. — In addition to research grants from a national 
iiistitwte to scholars based at a university, the institute could use another option 
to protect and enhance centers of excellence at a few universities. It would 
arrange for its regular staff members to fitpend some time as visiting professors 
at a university thereby following a good precedent already established by the 
American Universities Field Staff (AUFS). Indeed, any institute should exjject 
research staff members to ^ spend a good deal ol! thieir time away from h^ad- 
Ouarters, partly in the field conducting research, and partly at coop'^rji ing 
universities. 

In this resi>ect the campus-based activities of Institute staff members would 
re-senible that of current AUFS personnel. They might visit several universities 
interested in the area they cover, but the number would be fewer than those 
included in AUFS itineraries. They would also, on occasion, want to remain 
in residence for a full semester or a year, taking on regular teaching assignments. 
If institute staff members visited universities and gave lectures, they would soon 
become well known locally, and would receive Invitations to stay on campus. A 
cost-sharing basis could be used, whereby the host university would cover part 
of the salary of a visitor, and the institute paying the rest. 

By a judicious combination of new teaching materials, research grants to resi- 
den. faculty, visiting staff, and student fellowship awards-augmenting cash 
awards to area centers by the NDEA under Title VI— it would be possible for a 
national institute to contribute much to the strengthening of a few carefully 
selected centers of excellence. The selection of these centers would evolve 
gradually, and would appear to be much less arbitrary than the much feared 
designation of major centers under the revised NDEA formula, as now projected. 

iLf ^5". *?^^^TTC? ^^^^ ^^^^ attractive to Congress than the plan now contem- 
plated by the IIS. 

E. Scminars.^'51\iQ present context for making decisions about university- 
ba^ed centers of excellence hampers cooperation because scholars nt leadinff insti- 
mjions often meet one another in a context of scarcity where each is bidding 
fji • a maximal s ice out of a finite pie— he feels he^is playing a zerc^sum game! 
JUe general ambience of the areit studies associations normally mllitutes strongly 
in^ms direction. " ^ 

, ^Mthougli it ha^ some counter-productive features, fho Southeast Asia Develop- 
er! ^'^V^* (SEADAG) has pioneered in establishing international 
Wr^ n^n^^ oriented seminars which can generate co«n«crt;aS^ 
Z y^h^n^^^^^^^ psychology. Let us suppose that a national institute 
foi Ahian .studies would sponsor seminars, some on a single country, and others 
on problems that aro widcsprend in Asia, usinjtra comparative npproncirPartici- 
^nl^l'i^Hf^ f "^^^ fl? substantive competenco rather than Institutional affilia- 
o ^utf i ?o nfT^ participants to unclertake field research, 
or to \U\t the site of the nation.il 11 stitute as scholars u\ residence 

If ™s were done, the seminar participants would ?:oon come to feel a much 
stronger identineation with the nntional (nnd intornatJonnl) Interest iHhe 
problems under study than they would with the i.nrliculnr universities at wnlc^ 
O PPened to be employed. They would then bocome more detached in think- 
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ing about the institutioiinl interests <jf their universities and. more eouimitted to> 
a i)rofe.<£)lonnl concern for the field or subject, viewed nationally (or 
iiiternationally), 

.1 believe, therefore, that a program of general seminars on selected prolilenis. 
withhi the i^enernl scope of an institute's program (i*.g., Asia .studies) would 
not only contribute signiftcantly to the enhancement of knowledge and compe- 
tence on the chosi'n topics, but it would make it much easier to allocate scarce 
resources among competing universities in a rational uianner. 



^\']]ether or not the ^link hiH can be enacted, or other legislation designed to 
impleinent the ideas put forth above can be introduced, It is important to con- 
sider the organissationnl mean^ by which these proposals might be successfully 
carried out. Certainly a wide range of private and public agencies need to be- 
considered— and consulted — in this connection. I do not propose to disoti.<s tld.« 
topic in the present niemo» however. I believe we should first direct attention: 
to the nmjor substantive issues. Once some degree of consensus has been reached 
on these issues, we ought then to be able to move ahead to consider the practical 
and strategic problems that would be involved in any effort to implement these 
ideas. Clearly the most promising general ideas could be completely nullified by 
inept execution. The greatest care must therefore be given to the strategic, the 
organizational and financial, the administrative, aspects of the questions raised 
by the Mink bill. However, that should be done at a later stage— meanwhile let 
us focus our attention on the cejitral issues of principle as they have been raised 
above. 

BiiAnorAS- I note that one of ouv witnesses has indicated her 
must leave early and hii.s therefore ai5ked to be heard now. Mr. Witeck. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN WITECK, EDITOR, UNITH) PUBLIC WORKS, 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Mr. ^\ iTECK, Mr, Cliairman and committee members; My name is: 
Jolin Witcck I am a fonnei* East- West Center fjrantec and am pres- 
ently on the staff of Yontli Action, Inc., a local funding agency witli- 
out nmney, and tlie United Public Workers. 

I would like to commend Representative Patsy Mink for introduc- 
ing II.R GlfiS. for not only does it seek to- point out and fill an 
important need of this ITnivei-sity and the State and Nation, but 
also it raises the corollarj- quo.stion as to why the East- West Center 
has not or cannot meet this need. 

Before discussing that latter question, I would first like to state 
my own qualified support for H.R. 6168. We need a good Asian 
studies center iu Hawaii; it is outingeous that we don't have one yet,, 
being located in the center of the Pacific and having some liigh- 
calibre Asian scholars already on our teaching staff- A high percent- 
age of onr local people are of Asian origin, yet bv the nature and con- 
tent of our educational system we might as well be living in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Wo need a real Asian studies program, but we doirt need it under* 
U.S. Government control and operation. A truly international studies 
program shouM be under inteniational contml, say that of the TTnited 
Kations and UNESCO. Such international sponsorship wonld com- 
mand more respect and' wider participation in the institute's j T'ogram, 
and would make it much more of a neutral meeting ground for Asians 
and Westernei*s. To keep it imder U.S. Government control is to repeat 
tho mistake of the Fast- West Center, even thougli the Department of 
Y^-altli, Education, and Welfare may not be as heavy-handed as the 
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State pcp«artmcnt in iiitimidating dissent and preventing real dia- 
lojron issues and problems. 

You might be inclined to argue tliat if tlie sponsorsliip is to be inter- 
national, so also should the costs be shared by all the participating 
.c()\intrips. Fi'nnkly, I fool the United State? has uh'eady made enough 
oir Asia and the rest of tlic Third World to be able to alTord a little 
))hil:uithropy with no strings attached — though other countries or the 
V.X. conkl give sis tluiy wished. But tliis sliouhl not be requii*cd by a 
country tlmt uses over 50 percent of the woj'kVs resources with only 
~r* percent of the world's population. It*s time to give back much more. 

Jji^t mc aLso say tliat any institute on Asian studies should not be 
an ivory tower concern. It should engage tlic c 'ncrctc and real prob- 
lems of both Asian and Western peoples: it should not put an ideo- 
lo^iical straitjacket on people, and should not confine iti 'f to merely 
scholars and experts as participants. After all, if the scholars and ex- 
pei'ts had the right answei's, the M'orld would probably not be in as 
great a iness as it is now. Let's avoid an elitist, .self-sci'ving, degree- 
questing type of participant, and strive, like oui' own local ethnic 
studies program, to gain real grassrooti- participation. 

T liave said 'sve need this institute. 'Hiat is tnie, but avc also need 
other even more basic things here in Hawaii. We need housings hui<h 
more fulfilling jobs, mass transit and u sound ecological policy. We 
need to halt Hawaii's role in the bond)ing of the people of Indochina 
(who arc targeted daily at Hickam AFlVon this island). Unless wo do 
some of these Inttcr things, land reform, housing, ending the war, it is 
insane to speak about *'j>nmioting undei'stauding" between the United 
States and Asian and racific Jiiitions, or to name Hawaii as a suit^ible 
phu-e for such an Asi;ui study group. 

One of tl)e major reasons T siii)port this bill is because the East -West 
Ceutcr^s track ivcoixl is so appalhng; ve need an alternative, o\\ bettei- 
yet. u rephicenuMit. ^Vhy not save ourselves huge now consti-iiction ex- 
penses and turn ovoj* tlie present facilitit^s of the East-West Center to 
this new institute ? That would be the be^t audlnostecoJioJnical course 
of action. 

yiy reasons foi* ivcommeuding such a plan ai-e mmy, and it vould 
be too time-consuming to go into them all. I have elaborated on this 
subject iji an article I wrote for tiio Hawaii Pono Journal entitled 
•Tlic East-AVcst Center: An lutercult of Colonialisi.i.;' I would like 
to submit along with iny testimony one of the few remaining copies of 
this-article and re<tuest that you iuchicle it in your suhcoium it tee's 
report of this heai'ing, if your chairman, Mr. Brademas, would so 
order. 

In closing, I would like to share vitli you the conclusion of that 
article and undce a few comments : 

*'The Center's past serves as its present indictment. Its future prom- 
ises moTlfof the same. Its unsavory affiliations, its acquiescMcc and 
complicity in U.S. foreign i^olicy, its intimidatinff environment, its 
technological and toclmocratic bent,Jts *Free World' mvtholog}' and 
liberal snppo.sitions, its elitist nature^ its touri^^m promotion seminars 
and nicderjiization conferences, and its firm stance for the status quo 
make the continued, existence the^ Eiist-A\^est Center intolerable. 
"S^' 0 can estimate how many have died and suffered as an indii*ect 
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or direct result of its allc^iniices, its oonntcrinsurgency trannnrr pro- 
irnuu-- and its falr^e benevolence? Its claim to innocence and neutrally 
are a inocb»rv. Its role in fosterinjr, in-oniotinir, and institiitionulizinir 
a l^iciiic Km strate«ry aimed at increasnip U.S. (irohts and control 
anrrnrs disaster for the tarjret piH)plesof the Pacific. _ 

^^I once felt the Center was merely an escape, a victun of circnm- 
stpn -o, ti tra'redv ol nnacl.ievahle idealism, an apathetic or triphtened 
eve in (he hmTirrJie's center, ^'o^v I ani convinced it is hoth victim 
and tocecutioner, l)0th a prod ict as wll as an imidi'inenter of cnltnral 
and economic im])erialiHn,a true intercnlt of colonialisiu. 

•'The Fa«t-West Center does not stand alone in tins I'olo: Jn lact, 
it is prohahlv one of the lesser collaborators. The Univoi-sity of ILnvau 
is al<o cleepiv implicated in this whole sordid stratejry, as are many 
other leading and prominent institutions, organizations, and corponi- 

lions in this State. i i „ , 

"But I have addi'cssed myself to tlie Center, a place I once loved a^ 
my home as an invaluable traininjr oppertmuty for service to tiie 
^vorld's people. But of the Center I umst conclude that it does iniicli 
more di^sei vice tlian .service to the world, and for that reason, it slioii Id 
and must be abolished. There 'ire many homeless people, poor pooplc^r 
and Tliird World people lierc m Hawaii whose use of these facilities 
to create a humane, international comnninity would be more mstuiea 
than their current use, and would more fully acliieve the tenter s 
self-stated ideals of prf>motin'r peace, mulcrstandm?, and brotlierliood 
amonir men. If the Center were to acknowledge the truth of these* asser- 
tif>us and mal;e amends for its past treason to its ideals, my verdict 
miffht l)e altered ; otherwise, it miKst face the consequences. 

Con-n'osswoman ^lu\k. Congressmen, tliese are strong word.s, and 1 
am j^fraid vou mav not understand all that I feel unless you get a 
cliance to read that article. Tlie accusations and their substantiations 
come across clearlv: The center is racist, and sexist in its operations: 
it is dominated bv the State Department wliich also controls the quota 
of liow many como fj'om w!iich countries: it caters to middle class or 
more wealtli> partic'.pjints and almost totally neglects the poor: it 
stifles dissejit, and evicts its so-called trouble-makers with little regard 
for free Sticech: it has eiiiraged in AID counter-iiisurgency programs 
thronfrli its contracts ollice. particularly small arms trainiii^r and 
police training programs in countries like Thailand and Indonesia : its 
recent development of problem institutes are merely more sugar-coated, 
hiirhlv touted, ami expertised experiments and programs in social 
control and manipulation— none of them deal with the basic causes ot 
poV(»rty, racism, hunger, and (exploitation. The cumulative elfect ^ ; tliat 
the center is a front of U.S. foreign and economic poli(!y, paving the 
wav for U.S. ca])ital penetration and serving the needs of Americas 
corporate empire for tlie labor and loyalty of a trained middle .class 
of clientele Asians and Pacific islanders* Committee members, this Is 
the crassest form of education. 

Perliaps you can stop this and create something much better and 
truer in its place. 1 hope so. 

Mr. Bradk:«as. Tliank you very mucli, Mr. Witeck. 

Mrs. Mink. In reference to this article, portions of which you read, 
would you tell us the date that that article was writtcxi « ^ . 
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ilr. Wm:oK, It wu.s written hoiv in 10(11). in Si'iittMulio?' jurtyhr. 
^Ii-s. MiXK. Was this l)i'foiv oi af^T tho clinngrowr to Mir prolsirm- 
orii»iite(f institute? 
Mr. WxTKciv. It was about 1 year after. 

Mi's. Mink. So your oliservalioas aw ivllocti\c cvon of t!iL» clnnijjfS 
that have uccurrcil at tlu» cvntri'i 

Mr. WjTicf'K. Yes, tliey are. I tliiuk tlie arti(rle, a.s it exists, more aptly 
tlihciisses IDGS. The ni-riotl under (Chancellor) Klcinjans is not con- 
sidt ivd in drpth, and 1 hopL» tp hrin^r out a seeoiul arl irK» on tliat later. 
Jn.4 brielly I'd like to :>ay that I think the changes introduced in the 
center ai'e/uuieh worse, tllan as de.^cribcd in tho lirst 7 yeai^s that the 
article cc^vers. It's nuieh more sophisticated, much more cU»Yer. I think 
it's more snl '-'^rsive than the center in the past. You wou't.liave small 
ai'jns traini. ^)rogranis, hut you'll have somcthin'r witli a euphemistic, 
neutral so ind to it. I think tlie kind of people you have heading up the 
institute are basically ixioplc with counter-insurgency baekgroiiiul.s in 
Indochina aud 1 doivt think you have the kind of humane people that 
arc ijiteresied in humanities, so that I think your program is an 
improvement. 

Mrs. MiXK. And yet you state in your testimony that you do not 
believe that even the kind of institute that Ym proposing would work? 

ilr. WiTKCic. 1 think it would work if it w.is midcr international 
control and if it avoided the mistakes the East-West Center has 
made. 

3Irs. Mink. You don't think that the U.S. Government could sup- 
port an institute sncli as I have inentioned, to create, and make it serve 
the kind of jnii'poses for cveati->g a l^etter world in your opinion? 

^Ir. WiTKCic. I think HEW \vouUl bo much better than the State 
Depaitmont, but as long as we're doing it why not comiiiand more 
respect from the world's people and put in under international con- 
ti oi? I think the United States could set a great precedent when thcv 
create the next center like the East-West Center if they'd place it 
under international control. 

Mrs. MixK. The institute that I'm proposing is soniething vrhicix 
wouid really bu basic in our untry, served by and V Amencans 
in tliis country, to eiilai'gc the undei-standing of the people here; it 
does ^ot have'^that kind of multinational a.spcct that you're^ talking 
abo\U. :o I can't see the relationsliip. What I'm trying to do is to en- 
large our own people's understamling of Aoia. 

Mr. WmcK. I think if Americans are truly going to learn from 
Asians, ><7c have to have Asians amonjor us, and if you want tho broad- 
est participation from Asia I think if it's strictlv under U.S. Gov- 
. ernmeut control many nations and roprcsentativts from Socialist coun- 
tri<»5 in Asia would not participate and I think we need the Chinejse 
stxidents and professors here as well as just the Taiwanese. I think we 
siand a better chance of getting this kind of participation imder an 
intcmational arrangement. But I do think your proposal is a great 
improvement ovor the present plan. 

Mr. Bradejias. Thank you very much. Mr. Witeck, The next witness 
is Dr. James Wang of the University of Hawaii. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES WAKO, SOCIAI SCIENCES DITISION, 
UNIVERSITT OF HAWAII, MHO COLLEGE, HILO, EAWAH 

Dr. IVang, Mn Clinirninii, I'll rend my prepared statement It 
slionldn^t take ]iio]*c tlian 5 ininiitcs. 

Mr. Cliairman, my name is James C, Wang. I am an assistant 
pmfessor in intoniatioiial studies and |)o1itica1 science at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii at Ililo. I ^vas formerly the admissions oOicer in charge 
of the sidection and recruitment of schohirship students at tho East- 
West Center. 

I am heiv to offer my testimony in favor of ILR. fil68, a bill pro- 

1K)sed i)V Kepi-esiMitntive Mink of Hawaii to amend the International 
^duration .Vrt of lOOrt so as to provide for the establishment of an 
Asian st iidies institute at the Tnivei'sity of Hawaii. 

Fii'st. theiT niv a niimlier of ims<ms why an Asian studies institute 
should Iw e.«lal)lished lieiv at the Tnivei'sity of Hawaii. The si>eakers 
who pivcetleil me have pres<*nted yome of These reasons so 1 shall not 
r(»peat what they l:ave so ably stated here this morninjr. Ho\yevev I 
wciiild like to ein])hasi7.e the followinj; points: (a) That Hawaii has a 
••miniaturized'- Asian settinp. Itefeivnce has been made to tho fact wo 
arc one-half Asian and one-tTiird Poljiieslan. Its cultural heritace. and 
the back^rround of its people provide the ideal miMeu within which to 
ttudv about Asia and the Pnrilic. and (b) that this univei-sity as a 
wliole has <rrM(bially over the past decade built moiv than adequate 
icsoum*?. botli in terms of facilities and pei-sonnel, for a center for 
Asian studi(»s. In other words« the ivsouives here are rich and ready 
made so tlint it does not ivquiiv a heavy initial investment or fundinj^ 
for the establisluuent of such a center* What I am tryin^r to say here 
is that we can add on and expand the solid bnsis that this university 
has nlrcady built for nn iinuiediate ''take-otr* in Asian studies for the 
Nation as a whole. The above ai*e what I consider the unique featuiys 
in the aiTTuiuent for a mitional institute on Asian studies to be based in 
Hawaii. 

Second, I would like to devote the next few luinutes to three specific 
])i'«)«iram nreas whicli I think nn Asian Studies Institute located in 
Ilawr.ii can consider iuuuediately : 

1. Klemevfanj ami Svromhmf School Teacher Training for cnrirh. 
ivvut of Hchool I'urricuhtm in jUian Sfudirs. — Anyone who is familiar 
with tlie plight of non-Western cultural studies in ourseliool systems 
thmucrhout tho country can testify to the fact that the Asian studies, 
in our ))ublic schools ])ai-ticularh\ suH'ei-s fi*om a lack of trained teacli- 
ei's. Many pid)lic and private schools in the country want to introduce 
the element of Asian cultui-e into the curriculum. But tbcy have not 
been able to do so for the simple leason that it is very diflicult for the 
principal to find amouff his existiiiir faculty someone who can teach 
somethinir al»out Asia or the Pacific. The siuuo situation exists in 
iMany small liberal arts collefres. One contribution that the proposed 
Asian .Studies Institute can make is to provide sabbatical leave or sab- 
bat ical leave {rrants to experienced and/oi- youn;r teachers in elemeu- 
tarv ami secondary schools or in the connunnity collefjes to enable 
tbcm to acquire the additional training: in and exposure to studies of 
Asian culture and laufiuages. Represent utive Mink introduced a bill 
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(ILR. 919) at the first session 92d Congress, which asked for 'he 
csf:il)li^l»n»ont ot a Federal jjnbbaticnl program to improve the qua \ 
of teachinc in the Natio!rs elementary and secondary scliools. It seeii..» 
to me we can devise a way by which the concept of teacher sabbatical 
prant contained in Representative Mink's teadier sabbatical bill might 
IjocfUiic an on-going program in the proposed Asian Studies Institute. 

Of course, the institute could also provide awards and grants for 
the ilovelopiln^nt of ciirricuhmi aud instructional materials on Asian 
stiulic'.s iu s<*hool. 

Sucli adequate funding programs can he developed so that students 
and teachers in social studies can be brought from various parts of 
the mainland to Hawaii and together they can try out new curriculum 
and materials for teaching Asian and Pacific studies. And this^ is a 
much needed additional service which could be founded by an institute 
of this sort. 

Another program is in the area of global perspective on Asian 
studies. Interest and concern for Asian studies are not limited to 
.^clu)lai'S and students in the United States. We find many similar 
pi'ograms in other countries: European and Latin American countries 
primarily. How other countries tackle the i)rol)lems of teacher train- 
ing, facilities, and organizational and researcli resources for the study 
of Asia should be of immense interest to n?. In many respects our 
rlForts in i>romoting uud(»rstanding about Asia and the Pacific is 
dependent un the materials, experience, and scholai'ship of specialists 
in other countries who have different perspectives than we do. Global 
perspectives on Asian studies should challenge and replace parocliial 
views. The proposed Asian Studies Institute could initiate programs 
wliich ait; aimed at seeking cooperation with scholars in other coun- 
tries, not just those of Asia and the Pacific, in terms of research con- 
ferenres, collaborative research projects jointly undertnken by a num- 
ber of scholai-s and specialists from a number of countries on a global 
basis. Tlius the Asian studies programs operating under the auspices 
of a national institute could include scholars from countries such as 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Canada, or the Soviet Union— now 
we do have an agreement with Mo.scow for cultural »ind eduwitional 
(exchange. I should point out here that the East-West Center's oper- 
ation is restricted to the Asian-Pacific triangle and, therefore, lucks 
the global pei-spective. 

3. Asian Studies Program and the liminessmen, — Imaginative pro- 
grams need to be developed by tlie proposed institute so that those 
wJio are engaged in international commerce and business can also be 
involved in Asian studies. In a paper read at the lOTO meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies by Richard Lambcit, a uunnber of the 
South Asia Regional Studies Department at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, it was pointed out that only in Latin American studies, and 
perhaps to a very limited extent in tlie IVIiddle East studies, have 
businessmen become hivolved either as supporters or consumers of the 
graduates of language and area studies programs. 

Many other imaginative programs, I believe, could be undertnken 
i)y the proposed national institute on Asian studies— a national insti- 
tute which would be free from the interference and pressure by the 
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State Department which is responsible for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. I urge strongly that this subcommittee give H,R. C168 its 
serious consideration. The greatest merit of this bill lies in the fact 
that it provides a trulj^ independent national institute dedicated to 
the promotion of interational education. 

In conclusion, I would Uke to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of this subcommittee for giving me this opportunity to testify 
in support of Representative Mink's amendment to the 1966 Inter- 
national Education Act. 

Mr. Bradebcas* Thank j'^ou very much Dr. Wang for a very inter- 
esting statement. I'll just make one observation. I saw your statement 
about the importance of involving ourselves with scliolars from other 
countries who are authorities on Asia, That reminded mo of the last 
time I was in Hawaii, in 1963, on my way to a conference in Kuala 
Lumpur, on Asian-American educational and cultural exchange. What 
particularly astonished me at that time, was that it took a visit by the 
Americans to bring together a number of Asian scholars who had never 
met one another although they were neighbora in that part of the 
world, 

I was quite struck by how little intercpurse there seemed to have 
been among themselves in Asian studies, I take it from what you've 
said that that deficiency may have been repaired to some extent in 
the last 10 yeai*s. Is there a good deal of dialog today among Asian 
scholars themselves, leaving tlie Americans to one side? 

Dr. Wang. Well, yes; there is some dialog among Asian scholars 
here at the Center — let's be fair about it* But what I am addressing 
here this afternoon is that we need to expand this dialog not only 
among Asian scholars, between Asian and American scholars, but be- 
tween and among scholars from many parts of the world. I am sug- 
gesting that the dialog among scholars should be expanded to a global 
basis, not just limited to Asian and Pacific countries as the East- 
West Center has, by the enabling act of Congre^, been restricted in 
its operations to the Asian and Pacific triangle. 

Mr, Brademas. Mrs, Mink ? 

Mrs. Mink. No questions. 

Mr» Brademas. Thank you very much Dr. Wang for coming. Our 
next witness is Ms. Marion Morgan of the East-West Center, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, 

STATEMENT OF HS. MARIAN MOBGAN, EAST-WEST CENTER, 
UNIVERSITT OF HAWAU 

Ms. Morgan. Mr. Chairman, I want to read a brief dissertation I 
have. 

Any new institute for the study of Asia would help to remedy the 
appalling scarcity of institutions and support for the study of Asia 
in this country* From the fifth grade on most school children have an 
opportunity to study a European language, and to take European his- 
tory or civilization classes. If there are any elementary or high school 
classes pertaining to Asia they are sure to be optional and likely to be 
entitled non-Western history or civilisation, a negative, haphazard 
description that demeans and blurs the distinctions between the na- 
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tions of Asia, Africa, and Middle East, and wliatever otlier nations are 
included. The instructors for these courses are, like as not, hired for 
their ability to teach other subiects — the history cf the United States 
or of Europe for example, and the fact that they have some interest 
in the ability to teach Asian history or civilization is seen as a second- 
ary skill whicli may or may not be taken advantage of. 

This pattern of ignoring or lumping together Asian nations contin- 
ues at the imiversity level. Again the mterest in and funds for setting 
up Asian language and other courses are miniscule compared with in- 
terest in and support for Euro^jean language, literature, history, and 
other courses which focus on Europe- 

What is the result of this situation? Ignorance, stereotypes, and 
condescension. For most of the population in this country, Asia itself 
is less u subject of stud}' and intei'est than is the role of Americans in 
Asia. Wlxfit wars arc wi: figlitinc? Wlxat problems are we attacking? 
"WTiich leaders do we support? What prognims do wc urge upon them? 
It is this kind of study and focus that I .suppose makes us comfortable 
in so far as we look for and find familiar problems and principles 
that wc feci able to deal with or suppoit. 

The proposed bill would establish an institute that would not be 
concerned witli finding a role for Americans in Asia. Neither Asian 
nor American participants would be placed exclusively in the position 
of giver or receiver. There arc great difl'erences between the levels of 
technology in most of Asia and in America, differences which often 
lead to tlie exaggeration of this country's ability to deal witli situa- 
tions — ^^vars and other "problems'* — that arise in Asia, and which tend 
to create a general fecHiiff of superiority in tlic United States. But in 
the areas of religion, philosophy, literature, music, and the visual arts, 
the West can make no claim to superiority. It is in the humanities that 
wo find the expression of something living and warm and human. The 
study of this expression as it has developed in East and West provides 
us "with the best hope of mutual understanding, respect, and fellow- 
ship, and a chance to coimtcrn'ctthe effects of a different and more de- 
structive kind of relationship. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Ms. Morgan. I must say I'm 
very sympathetic to what you have just said- 

I find myself appalled every time that I learn .another Holiday Inn 
is going up. Now I understand one is goin^ up in Moscow and there 
is one in Bangkok. I have told a friend of mine that if he really wants 
to make a contribution to our Republic, he ought to see if he can't 
franchise some Japanese Inns all across the United States. They would 
be far more attractive than most of what now passes for motel facil- 
ities, at least in my State. 

I do think, if I can just make one other observation, that while I 
agree with you that the pattern of lumping together Asian nations 
continues at the university level, we do this also with respect to Latin 
America and Africa, in very large measure. Europe is about the only 
part of the world in which we don't think in that fashion. Mrs. Mink* 

Mrs. Mink. I have one question. In your openirui^ paragraph, Ms- 
Morgan, you made reference to a school program. Were you speaking 
specifically about school programs here in Hawaii or in your experi- 
ence in some other parts of the country or just generally ? 
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Ms. Morgan. T didn't attend elementary and high school here, I 
attended in Wisconsin, and I took one of these non-Western civiliza- 
tion coui'scs at the time; so that's been my understanding and my 
experience. 

Mrs. MixK. Thank you very much. 

Mr, Bradk&cas. Thank you very much, IVIs. Morgan. Our next witness 
is Dr. Beatrice Yumusaki of the Univei'sity of Hawaii. 

STATEMENT OF MISS BEATRICE 7AMASAKI, CHAIRMAN, SPOKES- 
MAN FOR DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHT, TJNIVERSITT OF 
HAWAn 

iMiss Yamasaki. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present this testi- 
mony as chairman of the department of philosophy. I shall present 
a revised and edited version of the testimony submitted to you 
eai'lier. 

The depaitment of philosophy strongly urges favorable considera- 
tion of tliis bill whicli calls for the establishment of an iVsian studies 
institute in Hawaii. Various arguments in support of such a bill may 
be set forth. 

For example, arguments may be made concerning problems of gen- 
eral nature and concern to promote undci'standing between the United 
States and nations of Asia and the Pacific. Hawaii is geographically 
and culturally a cosmopolitan stepping-stone to both the East and 
the West. The University of Hawaii has a sound foundation in tcms 
of programs, courses, faculty and students in Asian studios. Listead 
of dwelling upon reasons such as these, I should like to devote this 
time for testimony to indicate other factors brought to mind when 
one contemplates the working of an Asian studies institute. 

For one thing, such an institute would have the valuable effect of 
providing opportunities for Asian and non-Asian scholars to share 
knowledge and insight on a common basis, in a way that is quite 
unique. In the special case of study of^ cultural values, arts, and 
languages, both Asian and non-Asian participants can become intellec- 
tually and culturally enriched through intensive exchanges and dis- 
cussions of aspects i-elated to their respective cultural heritages. It 



imparting technological knowledge to one of another, nation ; this 
very valuable project is already being accomplished by the East- 
Wost Center. Eather it would l3e a matter of mutual sharing and 
interchange of cultural Imowledge and traditions, ,a process which 
could lead to better understanding and appreciation of one's own herit- 
age as well as that of othei^s. Such cross-learning can prove only to be 
beneficial for all participants concerned, not only in an academic sense, 
but also in the sense of affecting current patterns of cultures and 
societies, which are after all, living and subject to change. The poten- 
tial productivity of this institute in facilitating and creating new 
cultural dimensions between the United States and Asian nations, 
with which it will have never-ending ties, cannot but help to have 
many practical, political, and social benefits for this Nation in its 
complex relations with the peoples of Asia. 



would not be a matter of havinj 




individual of a given nation 
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Si'coikL an Asijin Studies Institute coiiUl ])roviile for the holding: of 
special events as conferences or seminars on relevant topics, in addi- 
tion to its regular schedule of courses and researcli projects. Such 
events would mean making fuller use of the schdurly resources avail- 
able tiiroui^Ii the Institute and, more importantly, extending the work 

of the. Inatitute beyond its physical boimdaries, xl^cJi£I^Ji'-tmentJs"ex= 

perience with East -West Philosophers' Conferences spread over a pe- 
riod of 30-odd ycai'S, has shown that ideas generated and scholarly con- 
tacts established during tliese conferences flonrisli and develop in the 
future through lectures, publications, and correspondence'far beyond-- 
the limits of this university's setting and the Nation itself. 

It is to be further noted that conferejices of this kind liave attracted 
the support and interest of members of the Honolulu con)munity at 
large as well us of universities, local, national, and international. At 
the 1001 East-West Philosophers' Conference several hundred persons 
attended its sessions. The vast majority of these were, of course, from 
Honolulu, but close to a hundred came from such places as India, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, Japan, Canada, SM'itzerland, and the mainland. They 
filled the hall,. whore almost nightly sessions were held; and when it 
came to the public lectures, it was standing room only at the Kennedy 
Auditorium, It should be borne in mind, too, that tliis interest was 
shown long before the mainlanders and local residents began to look to 
Eastern cultures on a wide-scale basis. If conferences in East- West 
philosophy can genemte such an entlmsiastic response in 1964 — bear- 
ing in mind the fact that philosophy has a false but unfortunately 
widely held reputation of being abstruse and irrelevant — how much 
g:rcater response would there be to the establishment of an Asian Stud- 
ies Institute at this time, which would include study and research not 
only in the area of philosophy but also in the areas of art, architecture, 
liistory, language, literature, religion, as well. 

In closing, I wish to point out that this testimony has made reference 
to the experiences- of tne philosophy department simply as a way of 
providing some concreteness to the issue under examination, I hope 
that this departmental testimony along with others submitted will 
lead to ailirmative action by this committee on the bill proposed. 
Should this bill become finally enacted by Congi'ess, we should then 
have a vital center for students and scholars from the United States 
and Asia to learn from one another and to test their ideas and values 
in tJie process of creating and moldhig tJieir own cultural, experiences. 
Such cross learning can only raise the quality of American life. Thank 
you very much. 

With your permission, Mr, Chairman, ! should like to supplement 
the preceding testimony with pertinent information which to some ex- 
tent miglit answer your concern for specific evidence of local interest, 
local support, and initiative. May I do that ? 

Mr, Bradkmas, Of course. I liope, Dr, Yamasaki, that 3'ou will sub- 
mit anything along those lines w-Iiich you feel nmr help reassure the 
chairman of the subcommittee that the people of Hawaii are realh' in- 
terested in Asian studies. 

Miss Yamasaki, May I add something? 
gj^^". Braukmas, Yes, please. 
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iVIiss Yamasaki, I'd like to point out, first of all, that this depart- 
ment of pliilosopJiy is unique m that it is the only academic depart- 
ment in the United States, and perhaps in the world, to offer Ph. D 
degrees in Eastern philosophy and comparative philosophy. Our 
Plu D. program was mitiated in 1961. The department sponsored its 
first East- West Philosophers' Conference in 1939 and tliis was co- 
founded by a former president of the University of Hawaii, Gregg 
Sinclair, and the former chairman of the philosophy department, 
Charles A. Moore. Subsequently these philosopliers' conferences were 
held in 1949, 1959, 1964, and 1969, These conierences grew in magni- 
tude, all the way from a handful of scholars to perhaps 150 or more 
registered members and were held over a. period of 6 weeks. Now 
there are several outgrowths from these conferences starting witli 
the Philosophy East- West Journal, a quarterly journal established 
by the 1939 conference* This journal has managed to survive despite 
inadequate funding at the very beginning, ^so, conference books 
have been published by the University Press and the funding costs for 
the 1964 and 1969 conferences were provided by local business and 
professional firms and individuals. Now the budget for each of these 
conferences was somewhere around $100,000. In more recent years tlie 
department has gone in the direction of sponsoring smaller annual 
conferences beginninfj about 1968, and the 1972 conference was again 
funded by local business and professional men. As a last point I 
would like to indicate that in the department's proposal at a recom- 
mended program we have asked for the establishment of a special M.A. 
degree progmm in Eastern philosophy for those wlio wish to obtain 
a second advanced degree in this particular field. We are only wait- 
ing for approval hy the university for budgeting it 
Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much. Mrs. Mink. 
Mrs. Mink. In terms of the East-West Center conferences that are 
held, I think they have made a tremendous contribution not just to 
our community here but to the country and nationally. You stipulated 
that the private resources, business resources have funded these con- 
ferences; could you specify more in detail which private sources have 
made these contributions? , , , j. x- 

Miss Yamasaki. Well, these funds were obtained under the direction 
of Dr. Hung W. Ching and he contacted various business firms and 
we had several of the banks contributing, law firms, and profes- 
sional men, doctors and various other interested individuals ; some of 
them wer« simply citizens who were interested in the area of philoso- 
phy. I regret I can't recall the names. 

^Sx^. Mink- Was there any university support or has there ever been 
any university support for any of these conferences in terms of 

"Miss^YAMASAKt In terms of funding, well, there has been support 
this Year for the 1973 conference: we'll be receiving support froni the 
East-West Center as well as from the graduate division and we have 
the use of the NDEA funds for some of our smaller conferences 
and, of course, tlie university has contributed. The university has ap- 
proved of a lot of faculty appointments in the area of Eastern philoso- 
phy nnd it has contributed its facilities. , . ^, 
Sirs. Mink. But there lias been no direct funding from the univer- 
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sity or from the State government for the support of your East- West 
Philosophy Conferences? 

Miss Yamasaki. Not in recent years as far as I know,^ but I am not 
so knowledgable about this. I regret that the director is not here to 
help me out. I do laiow that prior to 1964 Dr. Moore asked for funds 
from various national and local foundations and this is the way the 
early conferences were funded but I'm not sure whether at that time 
the university made any contributions or not. 

Mrs. Mink. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bradem^s. Thank you very much Dr. Yamasaki. Our next wit- 
ness is Mr. Arthur Crisfield, 

STATEMENT OP ABTHTTB CBISFIELD, FBIVATE CITIZEN^ 
EONOIUIir, HAWAn 

Mr. CiusFiEU). First I want to thank you and the honorable members 
of your committee for making this fine effort to come to Hawaii to 
hear testimony on this important idea. I have a prepared statement I 
wish to read. 

Numerous authorities have given enough figures to justify the estab- 
lishrnent of an Asian Studies Institute on the grounds of the academic, 
political, and economic needs of our Nation. There is a higher need, 
however, which requires our attention. Instead of justijtying the need 
for this number of Asian historians or that number of China special- 
ists, I would like to talk, rather, about how we should know Asia. 

I would like to think that America needs an Asian Studies Institute 
because Americans need to know' Asians personally and not only be- 
cause we need so many anthropologist or linguists. Many Americans 
still think of Asia as a mysterious land, full of mscrutable, even treach- 
erous, people. Too many of our fellow Americans shudder to think of 
walking down a street in Tokyo or Bangkok. Quite often we hear 
unbelievable stories about strange foods and weird rituals based on the 
casual observation of a passer-bj which become our impression of 
Asia. Yet why do so many Americans love Europe r^d yearn to visit 
the fishing villages of Cornwall or the happy fiestas of Spain? Because 
they can relate to the people and enjoy the experience of learning more 
about those whose culture is already familiar. 

We must make it possible to feel this way about Asians. And not 
simply Asians as if they were some single group any more than Euro- 
peans comprise one single group. We need to leam how to enjoy the 
company of Koreans from Pusan or Indonesians from Jogjakarta. 

Let me introduce some friends of mine who are students at the 
University of Hawaii. They come from Laos. Sirisom Khonthapane 
comes from Luang Prabang, the royal capital of Laos. She is prepar- 
ing to become a teacher in a new comprehensive high school, the first 
of its kind in the history of Laos. Paou Bliatout is from Xieng 
Khouang on the Plain of Jars, He is a Hmong, a group commonly 
referred to as Meo, the maiority of whom are refugees from the 
fighting for the hills and valleys of northern Laos. Paou is plannuig 
to enter the public health service when he returns. 

Without trying to embarrass or flatter them, let me say that the 
Lao are a supremely gentle people, quick to smile and laugh, a people 
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witli great love and affection for their fellow man no matter what liis 
ong;in. 'I'he skillful use of the Lao language, especially in son^ and 
rhyme, \s higlily prized by all Laotians. What a wonderful thing it 
would be if we knew Lao and could join the spirited repartee that 
r-#aotianJ5 enjoy so much. 

Asians are reaeliiiip: out to us, not for goods or prestige but for 
friendship, to be loved as individuals. Do we need their friendship for 
military, or political, or economic reasons? We need it for our own 
well-being and emotional involvement. Many Asians who have lived in 
America as exchange students and visitors understand us better, often, 
tlian vco oni*selves. IToav muoh l)etter we could undei'Staud how Asians 
see us if we tried to understand Asians. W^c are depriving ourselves of 
one t)f life's most wonderf id ex|)eriencc.s, the thrill of a new friendship, 
by not allowing ourselves to know and learn from Asians, lo appreci- 
ate their hopes and fears, to study their beliefs and principles and to 
share in their way of life. 

Honorable members of the committee, we simply cannot allow 
ignorance to build a AA'all about us based on fear and contempt, a prison 
which can only serve to destroy our hearts and minds. 

We need an Asian Studies Institute in the broadest interpretation of 
the name. We need to know the thoughts and emotions of individual 
Chinese and Cambodians and not for the purposes of exploitation or 
manipulation but for understanding and love. 

I have talked with some of our highest advisers to Southeast Asia, 
people whose salaries are second only to the ambassadors. Some of 
them have been there 5. 8, even 10 years. Br.t T am ashamed to say 
some of them continue to say things like, "Do you think their language 
is really capable of expressing the conce^^ts and techniques Ave are 
trying to put across?" or, "I just love these people, they are so willing 
to learn." 

As someone who has had the opportunity to learn so nnicli from tlie 
Tliai and the Lao people, I submit that we do ourselves irreparable 
damage if we give in to the total cultural imperialism which our tech- 
nical superiority has led to, a technical superiority which abhore the 
individual and which seeks to program us fi'om birth to death for the 
sake of speed and efficiency. I dare say. there is a host of sldlls and 
techniques for the basic activity of enjoying life wliich wo can learn 
from Asians. ' 

Honorable members of the committee, the future of your children 
' and grandchildren perhaps even of all of us here lies in your hands. 
As our representatives, you have the power to reset our course for a 
future when indi\aduals will count for more than programs, Avhen 
Americans will treasure the friendship of Asian individuals rather 
than the dependence of Asian markets and when fear, contempt and 
hatred will turn into respect, admiration, and love. Thank you. 

Mr. Bkademas. Thank 3'ou very much, afr. Crisfiold, for a most pro- 
vocative statement. I just have one question. Mainly I'm curious about 
your own interest in Asia. Were you in the Peace Corps, or how did 
you find youi-self in that part of the world? 

Mr. Ci?ispn:LD. Yes ; I was an English teacher in northeast Thailand. 

Mr. Bt?adem.\s. Asa member of the Peace Coi-ps ? 
O Mr. CRTSFnjLD. Yes. 
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Mr/BuADE:^rAs. Tlie impression I liavc, snul I umy ho wron«r, is that 
the Poaco Corps luis. in its years of exi«tomH\ done a' far superior job in 
teacliing Americans foreign languages than has the Forcipi Service 
Institute in, teaching our prospective Foreign Service officers, Tliis 
may have been true because you all intended to live with the people in 
the countries in which you were sei^ving. Wotild that be a fair general- 
ization or am I wrong aoout that ? 

Mr, Crispield. I uiiuk language learning has a lot to do with the 
individual and the situation whore lie's learning. It's far easier to 
learn the vyords for hot collee if you have hot coffee in your hand. 
It's far easier to develop facility in langiiages if you are motivated by 
tlie speakers of that language and if you are living with them and 
mingling with them. Certainly the Foreign Service Institute has had 
great success with many people in teaching languages to Foreign 
Service oHicers but I think for speed and motivation it's probably 
easier overseas. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much. Mrs. IMink ? 

Mrs. Mink. I'm interested in the fact that you were in the Peace 
Corj^s and you Ve come back now with the experience of having worked 
and learned something of at least one Asian country by direct contact 
and exposure. I i-ccall some years ago meeting in a very large audi- 
torium at the State Department with many returnees from the Peace 
Corps, Most of them expressed a great concern that what tliey had 
loaniod overseas was not being utilised for the benefit of the country 
at large. If you share this view how do you look upon the establish- 
ment of an institTjte like this, to enable you to utilize this experience 
that you've gained and which other Peace Corps returnees have gained, 
which might be productive of a larger undei-standing, not just your 
own individual understanding but a larger unflei^tanding in the 
coinitiy as a whole. 

Mr. Crisfirld. I think great use can be made of Peace Corps volun-^ 
teers or anyone wlio lias ever had any experience overseas, but it's 
primarily an intellectual rather than an emotional nse which Pm 
most concerned about. It's veiy dilRcult to let someone feel the way 
3^ou feel by simply talking. It's something you have to somehow expe- 
rience lor yourself. The more opportunities we can make for Ameri- 
cans to Icnow Asian ])eople inlornially and intimately the better 
chance we have for really understanding Asian people. 

Mrs, IMiNK. Thank you. 

Mr. BRADmrAS. Thank you very much Mn Crisfield. Our next wit- 
ness is Mr. James Castle, a student at the East- West Center, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. Is Mr. Castle here? ' 

STATEMENT OF JAMES CASTLE, STUDENT, EAST-WEST CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

^[r. Castlk. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

I htiVQ been requested to testify today by the acting copresidcnts of 
the East- West Center student association, as a member of the East- 
West Center community since September 1970, as a member who 
served as a student association's representative on the Humanities 
Institute planning committee from Januarv to April, 1972. I will not 
O 
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speak about the goals of the proposed bill or the philosophy reflected 
m It since I find myself in complete agreement with them and am 
confident that others more experienced and eloquent than myself will 
^dress them. I will say that I find the study and the teaching of the 
Humanities an integral part of pursuing such goals. 

What I would like to address is the possibility of the Humanities, 
as such an integral part of those goals, being pursued with vigor and 
rigor within the present East-West Center framework, now or in the 
future. 

I have two points : The first is the simple fact that at present, after 
the Center has undergone the most complete reorganization in its his- 
tory, we find no Humanities Institute as a necessary complement to 
the existing "problem-solving*' institutes. Whether omitted by chance 
or by design, the overt commitment of the East-West Center to the 
Htimanities as a part of a balanced program is nil; and what com- 
mitment to the Humanities exists is dispersed randomly throughout 
various other problem-solving institutes whose commitments are pri- 
marily to the social sciences and only secondarily, if at all, to the Hu- 
manities. The East-West Center was shaken up, and when the dust 
had settled there was no room for the Humanities. They were dis- 
tinctly second-class citizens. 

My second point deals with the origins of the proposed Humanities 
Institute. The present East-West Center structure -had been in the 
planning stage for several years. When the new structures was final- 
ized by the administration and announced to the East-West Center 
community at large, many members of the community were surprised 
and distressed to ^ee that the humanities had been generally excluded. 
Much discussion ensued and many committees met until in April 1972 ; 
a title : Humanities and Human Service, was suggested. It was with 
this title, an unsatisfactory one to many on the committee, that the 
institute was proposed to Washington and denied. 

I mention this brief history to demonstrate the high level of East- 
West Center community interest as a prelude to saying that the Hu- 
manities Institute was ^nerally planned and promoted by lower level 
East-West Center administrators, senior fellows and grantees, and not 
by the top staff members such as the chancellor and the deputy chan- 
cellor — although they were regularly consulted — as the other institutes 
wore. Many of these institutes were also formed by hiring or appoint- 
ing their major administrators — ^the directors — and letting them deal 
witii the more specific problems of establishing a viable institute. This 
is in marked contrast to the planning for the Humanities Institute. 

As all of us here are aware, funds have not been allocated for a ' 
Humanities Institute or program at the East-West Center. I mention 
this because in my nearly 24 months as an' East-West Center grantee I 
have yet to see a ma jor innovation or change which was not the product 
of upper level direction. I liave never seen a program initiated outside 
of these upper levels adopted by the Center as a whole. We are not 
here to discuss the merits of such a philosophy of administration, to 
pass on the merits of tlie general lower level suggestion, or to speculate 
on the implementation of such suggestions in the future. Suffice it to 
say that it is not to be expected given the lessons of past events. The - 
conclusion must be, then, that as an idea conceived, promoted and 
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plimncd almost, cxcliisivuly outride of the upper levels of the Etist- 
West Center 'idininistrntion, the Humanities Institute has a dim fu- 
ture as a part of the East-West Center. 

Given tlic two factors I Jiavc outlined, I feel compelled to voice the 
regretful conclusion that anv prognosis for the successful pursuance of 
the goals mentioned in the bill under discussion at Present within the 
present structure of tlic East-West Center are bleak, indecdL I there- 
fore urge the immediate consideration and implementation of this bill 
as a necessary complement to the many excellent existing programs 
within the University of Hawaii and the East-West Center. 

Sfr. Bradekas. Tliank you very much, Mrs. 'Mink. 

Mrs. MixK. Yes; I would like to share with you your concern and 
your f z'ustration in having worked so hard to establish the Humanities 
Institute here at the East-West Center and funds have not been allo- 
cated to make this institute a reality. I would like to sav that the State 
Department did submit a $500,000 request as I recafl, for inclusion 
of this institute among tliose that currentlv exist, but the respective 
committees of Congress did not concur. So that we will simply have to 
keep trying. I do believe that even thoi^h it's possible to establisli a 
Humanities Institute within the current East-West Center that we will 
still find it necessary to pursue the establishment of my proposed 
Asian Studies Institute, because it has a different goal. Please com- 
ment on my view that it would not be duplicative oven though we may 
establish the Humanities Institute. 

Mr. Castle. Well, I don't have a copy of the bill in front of me 
but as I recall the goals are similar to promoting understanding, 
et cetera, as they are in the East-West Center goals. I did notice 
the emphasis, as I recall, on the study of histo^, the arts as I recall 
oiFhand and also the money for a library, and I think I would agree 
with you that it wouldn't necessarily be duplicative. I think that 
earlier today I just wanted to emphasize there would be nothing to 
duplicate in my opinion. 

Mrs. I^IiKK. Thank you. 

3f r. Bradehas. Thank you very much, Mr. Castle. The next witness 
is T)r. Stephen D. O'Harrow of the University of Hawaii. Dr. 0*Har- 
row. is 3Mr. Hoy hei-o, by the way? Can you summarize. Dr. 0'Hunt)w i 
There arc still some others waiting to be heard and we want to fjivo 
them a chance too. 

STATEKEHT 07 SB. STEFHEV S. O'SAXBOW, ASSISTANT FSOFES- 
SOR OF VIETNAMESE, DEPARTHENT OP INSO-PAOmO lAN- 
OTJAOES, UNIVERSITY OP HAWAH 

Dr. O'HAraiow. Well, tlie substance of my testimony has to do with 
the long term goals of Asian studies as stated in the bill. I think that 
care must be taken from the ont:et to see that the instructors of such 
an institution not have the project as their own stated goal and I 
believe in the lan/nrunge of the bill ns it stands there are some problems 
and I can point them out more profitably if I rend them aloud from 
points 2, 4, and 5 of the written testimony. It has to do primarily 
with the problems which you generated in designating a single post 
institution. Professor Riggs and others have mentioned the problems 
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of institiitionnl jonlonsics botwceii the vnrioii.s hist itut ions oufsitlt> of 
the Tnivorsity of Hawaii, if the University of Hawaii is (l('.si«;nnt«Ml as 
the sole ilepository, as it ajiparently seeins from this hill. Now, I point 
out in here some of tlio problems that would Ik» inherent in.'^idi* the 
university if you wci-c to do that. That is problems of panilleHj«ni. and 
lydnpliention, and questions of authority ou matten; :<uch :is (pialifica- 
tions of the facnltj% courses, and so forth, I Ihink that the p]xi|K)s:iK'; 
that have been <:jiven. with regard to havin^^a consortium as the hi<rhej5t 
level of admimstnition in this institute niipht po a lon;j wav towanl 
undertMitting tlie kinds of problems that I point out in sections 4 and 
5. The kind of (piestions that you're iiskin;[,'at this heariu*: have to do 
with the "why" and the "how'' of the .Vsiaii Studies Institute. 1 think 
the nuestion of ^nvhy'- has been largely spoken to. but I do emphasize 
how by something that maybe has not been mentioned, and that is 
the need to avoid circular research. 

Circular research is research that's funded for the purpose of findinc 
out something you ha\ c ali-eady decided exists and you have to think 
up wavs of proving it. I think this kind of problem has existed with 
regard to Indoclnna. iVfuch research has been done on Indochina. It has 
not produced the kinds of new answers and contradicts sometimes our 
stated assumptions about Southeast Asia and the result is that you go 
in a circular motion to reaffirm what we Jiavc already announced, and 
I think that tliat can be avoided bv an Asian Studies Institute that 
had academic iiideiicndencc, and I remember the point of independence 
IS something T raised in point 8 of my written testimony. Now I realise 
at the outset that there is the problem of indeponrfencc versus ac- 
countabilitv, and I do not speak to the questions of accountability; it's 
always easier that way. Because I think that the kinds of things that I 
have to talk about will have largely to do with that in that respect or 
compliment in that area. National kinds of Asians do exist in the 
wor?r' elsewhere. Professor Riggs pointer out the one in Kyoto. There 
are othei-s existing, mch as the institutfeMii Moscow. Tlierc's an Asian 
Institute in Budapest and thei-e are thift^ that ivsenblc national 
Asian institutes in France and Great Britain and Singa])orc, and 
the kinds of problems that these come into ha^ laigelv to do, in my 
estimation, with the amount of independence th.ey have fvoin their own 
government. 

The institute in >roscow is justly, or unjustly £cen largely us an 
arm of the Soviet foreign policy and seen as ways of studying to im- 
prove Soviet foreign policy, proiccted toward' obtaining the goals 
that have already been stat<id by the Soviet Government. And tliis of 
course restricts the access that some Soviet scholars will have when 
they travel abroad as they are known to be from the institute in lifos- 
cow and are often thought to be members of the KGB. I feel, speaking 
from peisonnl experience at the national institute in Budapest which 
I visited in lOOtS, before I was able to sit down in extended conversation 
with people who were working there I had to imdergo about half a 
day's grilling with the Hungarian police and that kind of thing docs 
produce a chillin^j atmosphere certainlv. [Audience laughter.] On a 
lesser level they (ndirt stop with this. There has been bother to people 
who have becii working with other national institutes 8uch as the 
national institute in France, National Institute for Oriental Imix- 
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f^iirt^rcs aiul Civilization, which by (he way, is cxtreiiioly old; I think 
it'8 a little older than the United Stares, I think it dates back to the 
18th century. It's the experience of many people associated with that 
institute that they ni'e seen by people they deal with when they travel 
abroad as bein^r somehow associated with French foreign policy in 
the area and to that extent to which tlujy are unft)i tunaMv tarred with 
that brush theii- resoai-ch, their access' to certain materials, decreases 
and tliis in turn ^jeneratos the circular phenomena I have talked about 

In other words if a man won't talk to you of things which the 
Govcnuncnt ha.s, the only people who are goiuff to talk to vou are 
IH'ople who feel Hint it's all right that you're working for the 6ovem- 
nicut, and will thorcfoi-c give you thi» kinds of materials which will 
genpi'ally tend to conlirm tlie conclusions which vou came out to prove 
anyway, I would like to road just (me paragraph of what I liave here 
in regard to this part of independence and I'm reading from page 2, 

1 no not doubt that acadeuiic training and reseaich on tlie part of 
Ainerican scholars and students with regard to Asia and the Pacific 
will promote greater understanding between our.-elves and the peoples 
of the arc 1 ; in fact, it can well be argued that a number of our curitsnt 
problems stem fn)m the fact that we do not know nearly enough al)0ut 
cln' people and cultures of Asia and the Pacific nor do we aimreciato 
projicrly the impact this Xatiou'S actions have had on them. The real 
question is: Will an Asian Studies Institute us envisaged in this net 
truly help us to oveixrome our shortcomings? Will the ASI help the 
f=c'ljohir to Im» more efi'ecti ve in his field i 

In order to Im etTective* the scholar must not only bo truly independ- 
ent, free to pursue the truth wherever he finds it, and fr^e to tell al>out 
ic Jie nnist also be seen to be free. This is particularly true of those of 
us who are working in fields subject to political pressure (for example, 
Indochina), It is necessary not only to ensure that he or she be able to 
teach and publish without hindrance, but that obstacles not be i)laced 
in the way of his gathering data to work on. He must not be thought 
of bv the people who live in the area ho studies as having ulterior 
motives for his i-esearch, as being the instrument of one or another 
govenmient's policies. Otherwise, he will surely bo denied access to 
relevant data and documents, A "chilling atmosphere" will be 
produced. 

Previous experience, at least in the case of Indochina, sliows this to 
bo true: the Rand Cor^. has produced mountains of research out, 
1)ecauso of the organization's obvious connections with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and its policies in Indochina, the results of that research an 
cast in doubt ana the now former employees of Rand are often unwel- 
come in academic institutions. The Department of State has been 
involved in funding a center for Vietnamese studies at Southern Illi- 
nois University—not only has the center become an academic leper, 
unablo to obtain the cooperation of many respected scholars duo to 
its real or imagined ties with govomment policy in Vietnam, it was 
on one occasion put to sack by irate militants. In my own work, 
which involves interchango with Vietnamese of all ^ades of opinion, 
as well as with a number of European scholars, I have often had to 
Jiiako it "perfectly clear" that I had no connection with tlio East- West 
Center at the U IT, whose policy and administration are not unrlci' the 
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control of tlic UH. In tliis case, the point is not whether the East- West 
Center plays a useful role; it is ratlier that in certain regions of 
Asia irs links to the Department of State do not enhance the credit- 
ability of those scholui-s thought, justly or unjustly, to be associated 
with It. 

It is clear, therefore, that the academic freedom of the ASI will 
have both to be complete (and so defined in the law whicli establishes 
it), and to be seen to be complete. Every effort will have to be made 
in this direction if the ASl is to function effectively, with the coopera- 
tion and respect that sueh an institution deserves. 

Mr. Braooias, Tliank you very mucli, Dr. O'Harrow. I think 
YOU' vc touched on one very complicated, and difficult, but very impor- 
tant problem. That is the question of how one can use public moneys, 
>vith which to support studies and research in the field of foreign 
affairs, while at the same time assuring tliat, first, those moneys are 
expended free of control by the Government, and, second, that the 
moneys are not wasted, stolen, or poured down a rat hole. 

We have heard from Dr. Riggs about how tlic British try to do 
this through the University Commission, and there are other models 
that we discussed when we were establishing at Js'ational Institute of 
Education. 

So without trying to obscure the facts, I'd like to observe that you 
have been verj'' helpful in calling the attention of the subcommittee 
to this important problem. 

I was interested in what you said about the institute in the Soviet 
Union. Earlier this year, we were in Moscow, where we visited the 
Institute for the Study of the U.S.A., which I think is not unfair 
to say is not free of Government control. I like to think that any 
moneys that might be expended by the government^ither by our 
Government under the National Institute of Education or Mrs. 
Mink's proposal, if it becomes law — would not be expended as the 
Soviets have expended money for the research which they have 
subsidized. So I just make that observation to tack to your com- 
ments. Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. Mr. O'Harrow, I think that most of us who struggle 
with the notion of creating a Federal institution go through the ago- 
nies and concerns which you've expressed here in your statement, the 
necessity of asBuring the participants that their product is free and 
unencumbered by events and therefore the free result of a true intel- 
lectual effort. I would be very much interested in having from you at 
some later date the structure of a pxogram that you think could be de- 
veloped under the auspices of the Federal Grovernment which could 
meet the objections that you've raised in your statement to the 
committee. 

Br, O'Habrow. The objection— I don't really fear government con- 
trol because the government might try to tell me what to do. What I 
fear is more the public opening of the process itself. Already we have 
problems. The national Watergate affair was mentioned. We have 
problems already in the U.S. Government, credibility problems of 
government and how it's operated, exactly how open the processes are. 

-isited with the National Front Liberation representative in Paris 
Yi^ I summer and he brought out a sheaf of papers with Southern Illi- 
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nois Universitj'' on it, and said, "What is this?"; and I had to tell him 
what I knew of it. The thing that sti 'kes me is that if I had walked 
ill from Southern Illinois University he wouldn't have said what he 
did, he'd say "^Vho are you?" or "Have you got any bugs on you?"; 
that kind of thing. And obviously it is not just inside the United 
States we are worrying about these things. The Asian scholars from 
America, when we go abroad, are followed very closely, as a matter 
of fact very, very closely, much more closely than the Asian scholars 
from some of the other countries. 

Mi's. S'liNK. I still think that while your concerns are justified they 
should not serve as a basis for not supporting mj proposal because 
although there may be difficulties along the way in sti-ucturing the 
institute there must be a way to meet these difficulties which you have 
described. I would suggest that we would welcome from you a sug- 
gestion as to how to keep the process open and how to avoid some of 
the pitfalls that 'you've described. I think the committee would be 
most interested in having some of these suggestions. Thank you. 

ill*. Brademas. Thank you very much. Dr. O^Harrow. 

(Dr. O'Harrow's prepared statement follows :) 



Prepared Statement op Db. Stephen D. O'Harbow, Assistant Pbofessob or 
Vietnamese, Depabtment of iNDO-PAomo Languages, UNivEBBrrr or 



I. — The testimony I submit herewith represents my own views and experience 
as a scholar and does not necessarily reflect the views of my department, my 
colleagues, or the University of Hawaii. My background includes thirteen years of 
training, travel, research and teaching with regard to Asia; my imdergraduate 
study was done at the University of Michigan with supplementary work at Tale 
and the University of California, and I took my graduate training at the' School 
of Oriental and African Studies (London) and in Paris at the Sorbonne. I have 
been tead^ing Vietnamese language and literature at the Manoa campus since 
1968. 

II. — Re : Sec 501, "The institute will be a national and international resource 
for academy and scholarly education, Asian bistoryj language, and culture, and 
for research into problems of particular concern to Asians or of interest to non- 
Asians;" & Sec. 502, . . . The Secretary shall also provide programs for 
bringing visiting scholars and faculty to the institute and for training, im« 
provement, and travel of the staff. The Secretary shall also provide stipends 
for individuals being trained at the Institute ... •* 

There are certain points in the language of Bill 6168 as It presently stands 
which may give rise to misunderstanding, and dissention between the pre- 
sumed host institution-( the University of Hawaii— UH) and the Asian Studies 
Institute <ASI). These problems may arise from the use of the terms " . . . 
scholarly education. . . (Sec. 601) and "... Individuals being trained at the 
Institute . . (Sec. 502). Unless the administration of the ASI is to be brought 
totally under the control of the University of Hawaii and its Board of Be- 
gents, one runs the risk of having parallel academic courses taught at the ASI 
in direct or indirect competition with the regular courses of the UH. Various 
questions regarding the quality and content of courses: at the ASI, admission 
standards for the students of such courses, the appointment of "faculty" (Sec. 
502), etc., could very well be decided, at least partially, by individuals whose 
academic credentials, or lack thereof, had not been submitted to the regular 
scrutiny of the competent organs of the UH. In order to avoid these problems, 
as well as those of wasteful reduplication, a much closer definition of the 
teaching functions, if any, of the ASI is merited. , 

III. — It is stated in Sec. 601 that the ASI is being established ''in order to 
promote understanding between the United States and the Nations of Asia and 
the Pacific : (The text of Section III from Dr. O'Harrow's written testimony was 
quoted in his oral testimony preceding.) 
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IV. — The language of Sec. 502 i^peaks of "... high quality opportunities for 
schoUirlj study aud research," In order for the terms "high, quality" and 
"scholarly" to mean anything, the ASI must not become au automatic dumping- 
ground for supernumerary AID officers and other unemployable^. There is a 
tendency in government to take individuals whose services are no longer useful 
and put them out to pasture. Likewise, a tired diplomat can have it arniiiged 
to "take a rest" at an academic institution, partly as a reward for services 
rendered and partly to "cool him off" if he has been too closely associated with 
certain policies which have failed. I believe I am safe in saying that the faculty 
of the UH would object if it believed that the ASI were going to be put to 
such use. 

I do not wish to imply that interchange between the academic community and 
government officials is undesirable — quite the contrary. Mistaken policies from 
the past should be examined closely and those who were responsible for the for- 
mation and implementation of such policies should participate in the reassess- 
ment. The same holds true with regard to the investigation of all American poli- 
cies in Asia and the Pacific and with regard to all ollicials who might play a 
useful role in the academic process. In order to play a useful role, however, 
they must have total academic freedom to discuss all relevant aspects of their 
experience. In areas where they have been sworn to secrecy, they obviously 
cannot supply the sort of candid insight that is required of the scholar. And un- 
less it be public knowledge that scholars and other associated with the ASI have 
honest scholarship as their first goal and have all freedom to pursue that goal, 
they may be accused of trying primarily to justify old policies with which they 
were associated. Not only will the ASI be discredited but the results of the re- 
search done at the ASI will be useless. 

v.— The proposed ASI is notable because the language of Sec. 501 envisages its 
scope of concern as being **. . . the Pacific . . ." as well as Asia. Hawaii is. 
part of the Pacific and has many cultural and historical links to the nations of 
the area. Like many of its Pacific neighbours, it has passed through the colonial 
experience ; the majority of its population is of Asian or Polynesian extraction,, 
etc., etc. The question arises : to what extent will Hawaii be included in tlio doft- 
nitlon of "Pacific" as an area to be studied? If It is to be included, what will bo 
its relationship to other programs currently in place at the UH such as Ethnic 
Studies? In order to have a smooth working relationship between the UH and 
the ASI, the place of Hawaiian studies should either be closely defined or ex- 
cluded from consideration. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Our next witness is Prof . Stuart Gerry Brown of* 
the University of Hawaii. 

STATEMENT OF DR. STUART GERRY BROWN, CHAIRMAN, AD- 
VISORY COUNCII OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY 
OF HAWAII 

Dr. Browx. Mr. Chairman, Jilrs. Mink, and other committee mem- 
bers, thank you for letting me come up here although I wasn't on the 
program. I don't have a prepared statement because I had not intended 
to testify, but I think I can explain wh^ I would like to appear for a: 
few moments. The Univei'sity of Hawaii has an advisory council on the 
international relations of the university of which I am chairman. The 
council is statewide, system wide, and includes deans and professors.; 
and other members of the university who have an interest in inter- 
national affairs of all kinds, of course, particularly in Asia. The council' 
also includies student memoers. The executive committee of the coun- 
cil has had many conversations with regard to H.R. 6168 and has a 
feeling— a strong feeling that the bill is a major step forward and the 
kind of educational endeavor that the University of jHawaii and other 
Aniorican nnivci-sities are either actively engaged in or ought to be, 
and a number of members of the council nave testified during the day,. 
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but not in the capacity, and I tliouglit that I iniyht tie together in 2 or 
3 minutes what tliey have said bcc^xuse they didn't appear in sequence. 
Onr condnsions were, Mr. Ciiainnan. that we'd like to make three 
recomniendations. Thcsn tire contained- i)artially in the testimony of 
President Cleveland and Chancellor Gortor and ProiVssor Kiggs and 
Professor Kwok and some others. Ihit to put them all tofrother, first we 
feel very strongly that tiie best appimch to adiieving tiio purposes of 
the bill is through a consortium of the scholars around the country in 
institutions in which they work who are most knowledgeable about 
Asia and most committed to the purposes of the bill. The T Jnivcrsity of 
Hawaii would like to take the leadership in at least the initial stages of 
organizing such a consortium, and that would be our first recoinmen- 
dation. 

And our second is, tiiat we feel that the locating of an Institute of 
Asian Studies in Hawaii and in coiaiection with the University of 
Hawaii is a natural kind of a decision for the committee to reach be- 
ciiuse of the location of HaAvaii itself, because of the extent of existing 
expertise and experience in the university conununity and in the com- 
munity of Honolulu and State, and becavise of the proximity of the 
East-AVest Center on the campus of and part of the University of 
Hawaii. Which is not to say that the council believes that a consortium 
of institutions and repi-eseutatives should move to Honolulu, but rather 
that an Institute of Asian Studies ought to be directed by a board de- 
riving from a consortium of institutions. 

And third, the council has felt that the next step in achieving the 
purposes ol the bill \Yoi]]d be a preliminary study of ways and means 
to develop such a consortium. The University of Hawaii again would 
very much like to be assigned and would greatlj' be honored to be 
asriigned the task of conducting such a study. , ^ _ ^ 

In that coimection, Mr. Chairman, the University of Hawaii has 
already prepared plans for a preliminary conference of scholai^s from 
around tlie country to consider how such a consortium might be built. 
My colleague, Mr. Crisfield, a moment ago mentioned his experience in 
the Peace Corps. If I might be given a second to state a personal 
feeling, I'm encouraged by the bill oecause in the many years that I've 
worked with Peace Corps trainees and worked with Peace Corps vol- 
unteers in many Asian countries. I was impressed more than I can 
possibly express by what the Americans learned as distinct from what 
the Americans taught. And I have only this morning finished working 
with 62 young Asian scholars who arc on their way to mainland imi- 
versities or to this university under the Fulbright program. They have 
been here for 3 weeks being inti'oduced to American civilization, I 
think that they find and I think that they feel that their investment 
of time and energy in Hawaii was worth their while, but what has im- 
pressed me most about it is that the six or eight young American grad- 
uate students who s^ed as guides, philosopher, and friend to these 
Asiaii scholars had the best experience of their whole lives. I think that 
ties in to the questions that you have asked. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Professor Brown. The Chair 
also states that he is pleased to see you because he remembers our com- 
mon friendship with the late Adlai Stevenson going back many, manv 
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:Mrs. Mink. 

"Mrs. MiX7v. I appreciate your \'olunteering to soit of put together 
some of tlie contributions that have been made by the other witnesses 
and again to emphasize the approach which the president of the uni- 
vei-sitj'^ and others have made regarding the necessity of forming a 
national consortium of scholars in the Asian field and calling for this 
national board or national foundation, as you might structure it, to be 
the source for guiding and developing this Asian Studies Institute 
concept. My question is, is it your view, because you stress the point of 
a nfitional consortium, that this must be done first before we attempt 
to legislate the establishment of an Asian Institute ? 

Dr. Brown. I think there are two ways in which that question could 
be answered. If the bill were perhaps to be rewritten by the committee 
on tlie basis of the kind of testimony that you have been hearing today 
find tliat will appear elsewhere in such a Avay as to include in the text 
that the University of Hawaii would be not the sole, but the organiz- 
ing principal, for implementing the purposes of the bill, then I think 
the bill could go through. If it is not the pleasure of the committee to 
act in that way, then 1 think that the purposes of the bill would be 
better served by, as a number of my colleagues have said, making cer- 
tain that the specLalists in Asia around the country feel that the institu- 
tion to be developed here, assuming it's developed here, is theirs and not 
merely the possession of the University of Hawaii. That it belongs to 
the Asianists and the associated groups of scholars and students "who 
share with the University of Hawaii the great concern about Asia. 

Mrs. Mink, I just participated in the House-Senate poverty confer- 
ence in an attempt to write legislation which would ineet the demands 
of the Administration. We have been laboring over this since Decernber 
when the first bill was vetoed. One of the difficulties we discovered in 
the bill was the creation of a national legal services corporation where 
the only disagreement was, how do we establish the board of directors. 
We could not reconcile the differences regarding that board and con- 
sequently today there is no national legal services corporation. Now in 
terms of this bill, if you are suggesting that we have to structure some 
sort of a national foundation or trustees as we now have for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, how would jrou recommend that this board 
or association or foundation be established, by appointment of the 
President, by appointment of the Secretary of HEW; how would you 
structure such a consortium?. This is the difficulty that I see in, jour 
recommendations unless it would just'be^ in the seiise of an advisory 
committee which is established aft(Br the institute has been created by 
legislation. 

Dr. Brown* Well, I think, Mrs. Mink, that the bill as it is now writ- 
ten, places the authority to carry out its purposes on the Government 
side including the Secretary of HEW. I would think that the bill itself 
might direct the Secretary, of HEW to create a governing body whicli 
would be properly representative of the Asian interests- Perhaps leav- 
ing the mechanics of that to the Secretary providing, as I suggested 
at the end, for a preliminary study which might make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretaiy, or, if the bill is still in the committee, to it. 

Mrs. Mink. Would you include on this national advisory body or 
board of directors or foundation tnistees, whatever it's called, only 
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those individuals who Jiave expertise in Asian studies or would you es- 
tablish a board of tm^^t^vs ns now exists for the East- West Center? 

Dr. Browx. No, I think that all of us are agreed that we are talking 
about a governing body of scliolai'S, of professional people ; we are not 
talking about administi'ative repTUsontation of the various entities j we 
arc talking about scholars whoso own contribntiou wnildbc scholarly 
and whose students would be coming from Harvard, for example, to 
here or students from here would be going to Harvard, et cetera. I 
think we are talking about scholars. 

Mrs. Mink. Are you aware of the American Association of Asian 
Studies, Professor? 

Dr. Brown. Yes, indeed. It is our thought that that association as 
well as other organizations like the Asian Society ought to be included 
in our explorations and in our definitions of the Asian scholar's needs. 

Mrs. Mink. Is the University of Hawaii a participating inember of 
the American Association of Asian Studies? 

Dr. Brown. Yes, indeed. Very active. 

Mrs. Mink. How lojig has that association been in existence? 
Dr. BuowN. I think Professor Kwok could answer that better. 
Dr. Kwok. About 30 .years. 
Mrs. Mink. Thank you very ]uuch, 

. Mr. BRADE3IAS. Thank you very much, Profe?.sor Brown. I think 
Dr. Gray, you want to be heard. You have a very lengthy statement, 
and what I would like to suggest is that you simply choose the testi- 
mony you wish to sticss, and give us a few words of summary, 

STATEMENT OF DR. MARY F, GRAY, PROGRAM SPECIAIIST, STUDY 
ABROAD, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAH 

Dr. Gray. I won't read 14 pages, certainly. If I wei'e reorganizing 
the statement at this time. I would suggest the committee concen- 
trate on pages 11 through 14 which really gives the community sup- 
port. There are a number of voluntary programs, State^ ^i^y? Jiud 
county, the Parks and Recreation De^aitment, and it mentions a num- 
ber of voluntary programs which bring together groups which have 
in previous years perJiaps not cooperated so completely. Last year in 
October we had the first mternational open arts festival which brought 
together the participation of the Pacific and Asian Affairs Council, 
which is a very active group of youn§ people in the secondary schools 
which participate on a voluntary basis after class time with the inter- 
national students association of the University which is about 1,500 
strong, plus the United Nations association. This kind of cooperative 
communitywide effort is the thing which I think does make Hawaii 
not only the right place geographically, but also one in which every- 
one interested can find Asian people who can be friends; that Mr. 
Crisfield has mentioned as one of the major assets of any kind of 
Asian Study Institute. So I would ask the committee to look over 
perhaps the last four pages of this report. The earlier part mentions 
the College of Continuing Education and Community Service in which 
consolidated activities are based on personal involvement, many of 
which activities require payment of fees. The fact that so many pro- 
grams are self-supporting and do concentrate on the are of Asia is, 
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T tliiiik, nil indicat ion of tlu* coniniuit'y its?! f as interesf oti bnth :u';uh^3n- 
iciilly. rof.routioiuilly. cultuniUy ;uKi when you conic riG'ht: <loAvn to it. 
we- Vuwi' nn awful Tot of good Asian rcytjwivants. vSo tlmiv is a lot to 
1)0 said for comnmnity support. Thunk you. 
(Dr. Gray-s written tostimony follow.s:) 

Wum'EN Tkstimois'Y Bkhalk ok tiiic Cor.r.i-ujK Con'j'incino Krji'CAT!0\ and 
Community Si:T^vici: Puki^akkd by' Maky F. Guav, IMuniUAM Si'kciai.ist, t>TUDY 
AnuoAD, ''•ViTH Tin: Assistance ot* I3etsy' Sakata, DiUKCTcrit of C(>Lri;.si:s A^'D 
Cuuiiici'LA, AND James La\vreis*ck. Directoi? op Commun/.ty Sijuvicks. and 
Otheu Staff Memjieus With the Exdoksement ok PiiKnEuicic U. MAYi:it. 
Acting Dean, and IlARor.i) K. Kozuma, Assistant Dean 

In auy decision regju-ding the location of an Asian Stntlios Institute, a major • 
criterion should be the degree of support oA'ercd by the coiuiininily at lar.i;e. In 
this respect, Hawaii is unique, not only because oi tlie ethnic diversity of its 
eiti^^enry or because of its geo;;raphy i>ut also because of its well-dociuiiented 
interest ill the importance of Asia and the rneiiic. This paper will cover two 
major areas : (1) the activities sponsored by the College of Continuing Education 
and Community Service and made possible only through the tinancial .snpjwrt of 
those interested; (2) the community projects sponsored by a wide variety of 
private and public orgnniiiation.s. 

activities 5;poNS0UEn nY the cuj.M'Uje ok contim;ing l:i)i;ca-iion and co^txruNiTY 

.SEUVICE 

It should he mentioned initially that many of the activities spoiusored hy the 
College of Continuing Education and Coinnnniity Service (CCECS) are self- 
supporting financially. They are dependent for their .success on cooperative 
arrangements ranging from agreements with the State of Hawaii Department of 
ICtUvatiou and Asian universities, ut one level, to a host of private individuals 
parlicipating in CCKCS events, at another level. 

Couvfics and Curricula 

'i'here are twenty-seven courses in a variety of disciplines covering various 
A.sian Studies areas wJuch have continually received HuHicient enrollment through 
the payment of student tuition to enable CCKCS to recompense the professors 
hi eharg<» Jiccording to the standard pay schedule estathlished for overload as.sign- 
iiients. Students pay $20 per credit hour (.$80 for out-of-state) for courses which 
are fully accredited and varying charges depending on the length of the non- 
credit courses. A list of tlie courses which liave been successfully ofl'ered on a 
continuing basis is attached as an addendum to this report. 

Community Service Program 

The following CCECS programs reflect the Divi.sion of Cojumunity Service's 
involvement primarily for FY 19T0-T1 and FY 1971-72. In addition attention is 
focused on .significant trends and highlights in the performing arts, lectures, ETV 
and fdni production, and Hawaii's heritage in Community Service program 
areas. These areas include the following : 
I.yceum 

Speakers Bureau 
Mass Media 

Kapaa Community Project 
Conferences and Institutes 
The Community Service Program has been and is presently deeply involved 
in diverse and varied community-oriented programs on Oahu, the Neighbor 
Islands, and throughout the Pacific Basin. ^ 

The program's major objective is to provide conunuing-* education and en- 
richment activities for the people of Hawaii who do not normally have a formal 
organizational membership, but have special group needs and interests. Program 
objectives include providing education for citizenship and developing programs 
which contribute to the cultural enrichment of the people of the State. 

•Roi^«^use of Hawaii's unique geographical location and miilti-ethnic back- 
P^Y^Js, the Division has responded by developing a wide range of programs 
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jxeared to the cultures of Asia includini? C]iiu:i, JajKin, Okinawa, Kore:), the 
Philippines, as well as other related cthnie groups throughout the Pacific. 

The Coinmnnity Service Program, through Lyceum, Speakers Bureau, Alass 
Media* and the Kapaa Project, has participated cooperatively with consular 
representatives, international groui^s, local ethnic planning committees^ and 
Stato agencies in implementing Asian-oriented programs. 

Following: is a summation of sub-program objectives, descriptive iuforuialion, 
accomplishments, and related data. 

A. Luccmn. — The Lyc^eimi program sponsored the ''Xoh'Kyogen" Theater from 
Jajjun in cooperation with tlic Japanese Heritage Scries held in April 1071« 
The production pert'ovmed before standing-room-only audiencci^ at Kennedy The- 
atre. More recently Lyceum has sponsored the KOo Festival. 

In cooperation with the Korean community, Lyceum presented "P'ansori" 
in Fciiruary 3072 and is currently making plans for tlie Korean Consulate, State 
Foundation on Culture and the Arts, and the Korean Community Association to 
stage "Ah Ak.*' 

The highly popular "Peking Opera" was made available to the Neighbor 
Lshiiids /»/! a touring basis tliis spring under the direction of Dr. Daniel Yang, This 
program recently received national acclaim. 

In other ethnic areas. Lyccuu) has presented Fill])ino zarx-neln, Topen?: Dance 
Threatre of Bali, Chinese Shadow Puppets. Currently plans are developing to 
offer a non-eredit course in the Performing Arts of Asia during FY 11)72-73 in 
cooijoration with the UH Music Department. 

U. ^^peakers Bureau. — Currently Speakers Bureau Is engaged in making a 
wide variety of ethnic programs available to the public libraries throughout 
the State. The series, "Pacillc Profiles," is sponsored by CCECS, SFCA, Friends 
of the Library, and the State Library System. Programs in the scries include 
Filipino dance; Kabuki theatre; Korean dance; Samoa n culture and dance; 
Hawaiian dance, temples, and chants; and International Folk Dances. 

A Chinese Heritage Lecture Series dealing with the humanities and cultural 
arts of China is scheduled to begin monthly lectures in September 1072. 

C. Mass Media. — In 1970 the Mass Media program area developed at ETV 
series entitled, "Green Boom." Specific segments dealing with Asian studies 
include Kabuki, Gagaku, Indonesian Shadow Pupiiets. Also a 20-mlnute, lOmra 
film was produced entitled, "Gagaku." It is available at no cost to interested 
community groups. 

D« Kapaa Center, — The Kapaa Project is located on Kauai and was estab- 
lislied to meet the needs and interests of the people of the Island through a 
variety of pro^frams. Numerous programs originate at the College, but an in- 
creasing number are designed and locally tailored to the ethnic audiences includ- 
ing Japane&e, Chinese, and Filipino. Major success has been achieved In pro- 
gram development through the Kauai Advisory Committee. 

Conferences. — In April 1071, as part of the Korean Heritage Series, the 
College cooperated with the Department of Asian Studies and tlie community 
to .stage the Asian Scholars Conference held at the University, 'JTie Conference 
altracted scholars from Korea and other Asian countrie.^ inlerested in collec- 
tively slia ring information of mutual interest. 

Also, there Js continuing involvement with Asian cultures through the Con- 
ferences and Institutes program that provides administrative services and 
consultation for a wide variety of clients ranging from international and 
national to local groups Interested In conferencing services. 



AnnmoNAL involvement 



xV. Interim Session.— The 1970, 1971, and particularly the 1972 Interim, has 
had major involvement with Asian cultures ranging from lectures, workshops, 
conferences, and language projects dealing with Hawaii's Filipino community, 
"Contemporary Art of the Orient," "Ethnic and Minority Conflict in Asia and tfie 
Pacific," Crash in Japanese Language, Cuisine Chinese Cooking, and Chinese 
Folk Art Workshop. All programs received positive comments endorsing their 
^ses and objectives with helpful comments, relative to timeliness and value 
) 1/^"' participants. 
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B. Sawaii*8 Heritage.—lhe University of Hawaii College of Continuing Edu- 
cation received national recognition for the Japanese Heritage Series staged in 
April 1971. The. award was presented by the National University Extension 
Association for the College's contribution to creative arts programming for 
1971. 

The College has been deeply Involved in ethnic programs of which Asian 
cultures play an important role. Since culture in this respect is so important in 
Hawaii, it has been developed on a continuing basis and touches numerous 
ethnic groups. A definite effort has been made to interrelate the cultures and 
refer to each continuing series as. an element in Hawaii's Heritage and at the 
same time encourage each ethnic group to preserve its own heritage. 

In March of this year the program participated In the two-day Hawaiian 
Jubilee held at Kapiolani Park. Involvement included producing a two-hour 
ETV program dealing with Samoan culture— song and dance. In addition the 
Division sponsored and developed a Korean dance program in cooperation with 
the Korean communis. 

SUMMABT 

The Community Service Program, CCECS, has extensive experience, as in- 
dicated in this report, in developing community programs in Hawaii and through- 
out the Pacific Basin. Much of this expertise relates directly to ethnic heritage 
through performing and visual arts, lectures, and workshops. Joint sponsorshii) 
with other organizations throughout the State of Hawaii has enabled the com- 
munity in more isolated parts of Oahu and the neighbor islands to share in the 
programs offered. 

Studif abroad program 

The Study Abroad Ofllce was established in the CCECS in order to offer serv- 
ice to the University of Hawaii system and the community at large in enabling 
interested participants to receive University of Hawaii credit while sstudying 
outside of the State of Hawaii in a wide variety of academic contexts. The office 
functions through the guidance of a Study Abroad Committee which is sj-stem- 
wide, with representation from Hilo College and the Community Colleges, with 
many senior faculty from numerous academic disciplines serving voluntarily 
on the over-all committee as well as on subcommittees organized by geographical 
area as well as by functional need. 

Although the office has been in operation for less than a year, the program is 
wen-a<lvanced because of tbe dedicated attention to objectives given by mem- 
bers of the Study Abroad Committee prior to the recruitment of staff. 

Primary attention is given to the Asia and Pacific area in planning and pro- 
gramming although other areas of the world arc not overlooked. Thus, the first 
^'Semester in Singapore-Southeast Asia," administered jointly by CCECS for 
the University of Hawaii and by the American Universities Field Staff, reprf?- 
.senting a consortium of thirteen universities of which the University of Hawaii 
is a charter member, has been concluded this spring with enthusiastic evaluations 
from the participants who were equally divided in number between mainland 
and UH students. A second semester Is planned for Spring 1973 and we have 
already answered many inquiries from mainland universities as well as from 
some Asian universities. 

During the summer of 1072, seven short-term programs were offered, five of 
which specialisjed on the Asia and Pacific area. The Summer Session, which 
had previously offered study programs abroad prior to centralization of this 
function under CCECS. scheduled seven programs this summer also, with four 
offerings in Asia and the Pacific. A total of approximately 300 students were 
registered for these programs. 

Academic choices available to participants this summer included "Compara- 
tive Study of Japanese Libraries and Librarianship." appealing to professloiial 
liijrarians and succopsfully arranged through the enthusiastic participation of 
major librarians in .7a pan (the Study Abroad office sent out 22 thank-you letters 
to Japan on this program alone > : "EeTlglonst of China and Japan**; Geography 
of the Pacific" aboard tlie SfSf Maripom; "CtviUzatlon of China" offerort with 
language training fn Mandarin or Cantonese, In cooperation with New Asia 
College of Hong Kong; "Incercultural Communication" offered with language 
training in Japanese, in cooperation with International Christian University of 

erJc 
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Japan; "Curriculum Materials in Japan"; **Art and Architecture of Japan"; 
and a ''Geological Field Trip to Aubtralia»" 

For next summer; 2t> projmals luive been received, 15 of which concentrate on 
Asia and the Pacific. Some of these will repeat sucees:$ful programs of the cur- 
rent summer* However» the major development to be seen in next summer's pro- 
posals is in the recruitment of interest from disciplines of a professional nature. 
Thxis, we expect to offer programs which will aj)peal to econoiuists, agricul- 
turaliats» teachers of ^'Special Education for the Handicapped/' and advaiiced 
musicologists, to cite a few examples. Program details are now in the process of 
negotiation so that we hope to advertise by late September enabling students of 
Urn! ted means to plan in advance, as well as for teachers and other profes.siouals 
to schedule their programs and vacation schedules in order to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered. 

Because Study Abroad programs to the Asia and Pacific area tend to be rela- 
tively more expensive than programs to Europe (due largely to the high coNt 
of transportation), the Study Abroad Office has coordinated with the Campus 
Center Board in planning flight schedules which will enable participants to take 
advantage of low fares on chartered airlines. The business procedures governing 
the operation of the Study Abroad office and the Campus Center Board charter 
service are now in process of integration into the Business Manual of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Once a study proposal is submitted, it is considered by the appropriate subcom- 
mittee of the Study Abroad Committee prior to approval by the committee at 
large. Thus quality is guaranteed and elimination of duplication or competition 
for the same audience is ensured. Course approval is secured 'through the chair- 
man of the appropriate department, thus guaranteeing the academic credibility 
of each course offering. 

After completion of a program, evaluation forms are collected from each stu- 
dent. Information supplied in the evaluations range ?n scope from the details of 
travel arrangements and predeparture orientation to the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the program as a whole. 

For next sunimert we have asked the cooperation of the Summer Session in 
offering an Asian Studies Special Institute which will provide suitable prepara- 
tion for participants through a three-week program of lectures and special 
readings. 

In addition to the programs described above, the office maintains a resource 
service which describes other academic opportunities by American universities, 
academic requirements of Asian universities for students wishing to undertake 
an academic year abroad, and details on all countries of the area so far as geog- 
raphy, climate, and travel facilities are concerned. 

Other Programs Offered CCECS 

The Continuing Education for Women special program publishes a monthly 
newsletter. Continuing Currents, iu which of the coverage during the past 
year has been devoted to Asian women of distinction and to the removal of 
stereotypes which prevail regarding the status of women in Asia. The Labu - 
Management Program maintains an extensive file of Asian publications on eco- 
nomics and labor relations as well as American materials relating to the Asia- 
Pacific labor situation. Tlie Center for Governmental Development has the 
potential for sponsoring programs of comparative government practices. 

In considering community-sponsored events, mention should be made of such 
programs as the Narcissus Festival and the Cherry-Blossom Festival, conducted 
annually by the Chinese and Japanese Chambers of Commerce. Ethnic Chambers 
of Commerce are active in many spheres of interest and there are many ethnic 
clubs which welcome inquiries from visitors. Because of the large number of 
religious organizations representing all of the major reli^ons of Asia, it is 
possible for one to study and learn of the practices and beliefs of these cultures 
firsthand. Temple study tours are regularly organized by Department of Reli- 
gion of the University. 

The United Nations Association, Hawaii Chapter, is rielntively small in active 
membership but fulfills Oie important function of relating the ''town and 
gown'' community in concern for international organization arid world peace as 
well as for informational programs relating to Asia which call attention to 
needs nnd developments in the area. Such organizations as Rotary Club Jnter- 
^ nnl and the American Association of University Women have sponsored 
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iiitcrji»ti<»ri;)l scholarsliii^s for mnny yc«irs, mid n high porct'iitn^^u tbelr 
pros;ruius would be oil the Asin and Paelflc nroii. Tlie HnwaU Inturiiatlonal 
Com ii: unity Service Organization (IIISCO) unites Auierlcnns of international 
expurit'iice with professional iirogrnmniini^ responsii)ilities anU thvs provides 
{in ii)l'oru!ntionni i^ooi ubicli has rcNUlteil in the Lnngiinj^e Bunk, Malted ou n 
voliiMicer basis by uiuny international students and community members — with 
approximately 500 volunteers, they can respond to requests for 95 lanj^uaRes 
ami hnvo often been called in times of crisis to solve a wide range of translation 
problems. 

In summary, because of Hawaii's close relationship to the cultures of Asia 
ami Ihe Pacific, itrogramndng within the College will continue to respond to 
tiie needs and interests of it^ Immediate and distant communities. 

ACTIVITIES ON THE COMMUNITY I^VEL SPONSORED BY PUBUC AND PRIVATE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The following details can only be suggestive. Programs are so numerous and 
v;irietl tJmt a complete description of each would prove exhausting to Uie 
reader. It is hoi>ed that those programs and activities identillecl will stimulate 
the <:t>mmittee to n recognition of Hawaii's vast resources and to the aj>propri- 
ateness of Ilii'.vaii as a site for the projected Ashni Studies Institute. 

Go U)e State level, the Hawaii International Services Agency is organized 
under the Deimrtment of Planning and Economic Development, It has spon- 
soreri seminars, conferences, and trade missions aimed primarily at sthnula- 
lion t»f business opi>ortunities i)etween Hawaii and the Asia and Pacific jirea. 
However, educational and cultural o]»i>ortunitJes have also been covered in 
its [ir(i!:rams. The Director of the Statt* Information Service is n media expert 
whose lield of speciaHzuti(»n is Asia and who has sliown great interest in 
disscminniion of inform a ti on on Hawaii's International programs. 

On the City and County level, the Pnrks and Ilecreation Department sponsors 
many evonts which stress II:iwnii\s ethni<? diversity and call to the attention of 
the entire comnnmity tiie arts and culture of various groups. Programs of this 
kind are available without <*harge to tiie eonununity and are frequently sched- 
uicd. In recent inontiis. the City Coordinator for Special Kvents has arranged 
a monthly series of eultural even Is at City Mai! which iiavo made available to 
the eomiaunity unique entertainment without tost to the spectator and a minimal 
cost ($100 per evening's budget) to the taxpayer. The Coonlinator has obviously 
depended on the cooperation of the ct» mm unity in order to bring about these 
concerts. Tlie Mayor has been active In the promotion of the Pacific and xVslan 
Conference of Municipalities (PACO^I) but the organlKatiim is too recently, de- 
veloped to rornnient on its long-term objectives. 

In addition to the fine are collontTons available at the TTonolnln Academy fff 
Arts, Ri>nh1imr Hon,«'e, and the Bishop afn^^eiini, there are fre/jnent .special ;:hows 
organized hy ethnic grnups and shown at such places as fhe Ala Moann Shopping 
Center or of the growing nuniT>er of private galleries t)»rom:honf: Honolulu, Asian 
flim^i are regularly shown by a number of theaters, with the potential movie- 
goer offered tt choice of severnl Asian langnage possi 1)111 ties every evening, A 
spe(>i:il review of Asian films is published werlOy in one of th** major newspapers, 
T]j!» Tliiwnii InternJitional Volunteers AssoeJalion unites iho.'s'e who hove re- 
turned fi'oni service with such organisations as Peace Corps, International 
Voluntary Service, and the American Friends Service Committee. Because there 
is ov(M'lnpplng membership in Jimny of those organizations, there has i>een a grow- 
ing cooperation in sponsorship of projects. Thus, last ye.or's "Fl»*st Tnternntional 
Outdoor Festival honoring United Nations Day was jointly planned and spon- 
sored hy the United Nations Association, the Inlernntionnt Students Association, 
and the PncJfle and Asian Affairs Council. 

No description of Hawaii's eontinuln? interest in Asia and the Pacific would be 
complete wJthont referenf**^ to the heritofyo rf the Pitn-Pacifle Fnfnn whi^h was 
active for the period 1017-1030. Its importance lies in the number of organiza- 
tion<s which survive fhroughont the Pacific as a result of this eariv stimulation, 
Thi>^, tiie Pacific Science Association and the Pan Paelflc Southeast Asian 
Woir.en*s Assncfatfon, the two most frequently cited orirnniznflons deriving from 
thifi early inspir.ntion, survived the World War TT period and continue to hold in- 
fernntionnl conferences of consenncnces. 
Finally, lirlef reference should l)e made to (he •'inner lean" and the general 
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availability of ethnic foo(l« cither tlirough reslaurant^s or ijupennurlcets. A glance 
at the classified Section of tlie telepliune <li rectory will highlijilit the evidence, 
but it should be mentioned that many ot tlio rcstjinnuirsjoft'er oiceilont dishes at . 
very moderate pricea, thus enal^ling stndents of limited means to talio advantage 
of this learning experience. '■ ■ ' 

Tiic hojiltU or tlie society is deiiionsrrated lO' the I'nct thnr ethnic IninKJi- is 
both nondestnic!;ivo nml widely approdnterl. Mniiila]ulor.s nre fs<iiiiethiies slioclvod 
to see om* Hawaiinns of JapMuese Jineestry responding witlr roaring langlitor to 
Znln's pjirodies on rite hlisul swijrdsuuin, Zatoiclii. Kent Bownnin's records? parod- 
ying various ethuic pidgin dialects are widely enjoyed and freiiuently broadcast 
on the radio. . 

CONCLUSION 

Only a year and a hMll' ago, as a C(Misuli.ant for the Hawaii Iiiternatioual Serv- 
ices Agency, when 1 reviewed and evaln:ited l;lie various international progranis 
oC the St.-Ue ol Iliiwali, X was sotnewhat vlisconrajied by a seeming lack of: co- 
operation fuul coordination of programs. Too of1:en.ufi;oris seemed to bu hampered 
by a Jack of information among people of similar concern and interest about the 
efCoi:!,.:. ol! otliers. IsuSv, thanks to nauiy cooijcraiive elilorts, the human resources 
. wliidi are ya.^t snna to bo united in effort, so that the full potential of Hawaii 
a.s a ceuHH- for Asia and racjfic sl:ndie.s can :\t last he realixed. " . 

Summary of conr.sea tlealiiig with Asian {Studies ofXered through the F.voning 
Credit, Non-Credit, and State Teachers Credit Programs. 

Anthropology : 

Oceania (Polynesia) : -— ^oO 

Uogional JiKiuiology ^Polynesia) _: 4:\'o 

iiegional Gidtures i*t Oceania l ; 4r/0 

Art llisfory : ' 
Aspects of Asian Art " -SO 

Asian Studies: 

Civilizations of Asia . ^ — : 241. 

History l 242. 

IDn^lish; 

W<n'l(l . Literature-^- 25*?-25d 

Rthnlc Studios : • - 

.Tapar^eso Americans— : . ~- '^00- 

Geography : - 

Geography of the Pacific — 

History : 

National and Kegional History iu Southeast Asia #G _ — 407* 

History oi! China" ^ — __ ™™ 410 

History of Japan. 413-414 

The United States in the Pacific— ____ ._- — — 42o 

Mnsie : . . 

Af^ian and Paciilc ^Ensic in Education.. — — 4u7 

Riiligion : . ^ 

Introduction to the World's Major Reli{,dons_^_^ — . IhO 

Sociolo5i:y : 

Survey of People tuid Institutions of Japan -.^52 

Chinese (Noncredit) : 

Chinese Culture — . ^— >— . OEll 

Chinese Brush Paint' ug — l^^lementary DP14 

Chinese Brush Painting — Intonnediate- . J^Pl-^ 

• Ohiui»se lirush Paintin.^c — ^rractitional Landscaping — 

Cuisine Chinese Cooldnp: I and IT— > ' ^— — J- HR13~14 

Conversational JJandarin C)nne.se — Elementary^- — — — PfAS 

Conversational Mandarin Cliineso— Xntermediate^-: — — _ — - PI-.IO 

Conversational Mandarin Chinese — zldvanaMU i— FT.20 

Ilocano (Nonei-odit) : ■ _ 
Cojiversatioual lloeano— Elementary— ^ ^ — . — _ FL12 

Japanese:' 

Elementary Japanese.— : ^- — ^ l*^- 

Japanese I^itora tare: op^ q,.o 

Japanc-^o Literature in Translation—^.^-— — — .-— oUi-dii- 

' Conversational Ta^nlog— l^lemenVary : — 
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Mr. BRAnK3iA8. Thank you veiy mnch Dr, Gray, Wc appreciate 
very much your letting us luivc your statement The Chair would also 
nnk tinanimotis consent that there be included in the hearing record a 
statoniont of ^Irs, Manjit Rcddick, acting director, Pacific and Asian 
AfTnirs Council as well as tx statement on international educiition by 
Dn Christopher Cuff of Rider College, Trenton, N.,L The Chair 
wants to express his appreciation and that of the members of the 
suI)cominittec to President Cleveland, to, indeed, all of those at the 
East-West Center and the University, and ever\'one here in Hawaii, 
who have been so hospitable in making it iK)ssibIe for us to conduct 
the^e hearings here. 

In particular of course the Chair wants to express his own warm 
appreciation to Mrs. Slink for the great help she's been in making 
possible the conduct of these hearings here, and for her vigorous 
leadership in drawing congressional attention to the need to give 
status and support to Asian studies in our country. 

This is the first day of the hearings on this bill and it is possible, 
althougli it's not likely, we shall complete action on this legislation 
in tlte remaining weeks and days of tliis Conjrress. But in the next 
session of Congress we shall have an opportunity to renew our con- 
siderations of this measure, and to conduct further hearings on it 
elsewhere in the country. Certainly we arc not likely to find so broad 
and informed a spectrum of witnesses as we were fortunate to have 
here in Hawaii today. 

The Chair would yield to Mrs. Mink for any further comments she 
miglit like to make. 

Sirs. AItxk. I*d only like to conclude by saying that I'm deeply 
apprccjativo of the attention which your subcommittee is giving to 
this matter and on behalf of the university and community and all 
those who haven^t had an opportunity to express themselves person- 
ally I want to extend my appreciation and further aloha from our 
cotnmuni^ to you and the other members of tlie committee and to 
the staff for making these liearings possible. 

Mr. Brademas. The Chair would like also to invite any persons 
who may wish to have a further statement included in the hearing 
record to feel free to send that statement to Mrs. Mink who will in 
turn sec tliat it gets in the record. Wc are adjourned. 
(The hearing adjourned at 4. -45 p.m.. August 24, 1972 ) 



Statement by Mas. Mxtrm Rcddick* Actino Dibbotob, Pacitio and Asian 

AfTAns Council 

For over 20 years, the Padflc and Asian Affalw CoimcU has sponsored an 
jntornatlonal affairs program in Hawaii's high sdiools. The goal of the Council 
Is to encourage research and understanding In the field of International educa- 
tlon--hence our or«aniwiUon^s interest In H.R. 01G8, a bill to amend the Inter- 
na tJonnl Education Act of 1000 to provide for the establishment under the Act 
of an Asian Studies Institute. 

It Is Imperative thnt children whose formative years embrace satellite TV- 
space travel and the awakening of communicative technology which staggert 
the Imflrfuatlon* have a well pounded understanding of the interrelationshlDS 
among newly evolving powers. 

It Is mandatory that today's youth be knowledgeable about peoples from other 
y appreciate the diverse cultural patterns and be able to express and 
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cleflne tbeir own roles efTectlvely as eltlEons in relation to tlieir country and 
otbt'r nations. 

As the twentieth century prepares to eloFC and the Immboo curtain beg\na to 
opcn» the study of Asia nnd the Pacific makes such understanding and appre* 
elation all the more essential. Perhaps onr prluiary national need as we look 
at this crucial area and the future is an educational system that does not 
Innn'ly iiniore more than one Jmlf of the people of the world. Education in the 
United States on Asia, especUiiiy at the secondary school level, has been and 
{» emlmrasslngiy deficient 

The PA AC ban provided n vehicle for a limited study of the peoples of this 
area, but it lacks the resources for a serious and systematic study of the region 
as a whole. In the scbooK there Is a growing demand for currlcular materials 
to supplement the present textual materials In the study of the Asian countries. 
The proposed Institute could be designed to serve as a resource center for teach- 
Ing materials and Information on Asia as well as a center for teacher educa* 
tion in the field of Asian Studies. 

A frequent traveler between East and West once observed perceptively, 
"When T am leaving the United States for the Orient, I see the American aspect 
in Honolulu** ; whnt other place would be more suited to the dev «iopraent and 
Implcmentntion of the proposed institute? 



Stateme:?t o.v lJVTKRXATio>'iki. Bducatton bt Db. Chbistopheb O. Duftt, As- 
sirta:^t Dean, School of Business Aduimstration Rider College, Trgntoit, 

linckffrounff.-^The armistice at the end of World War II found the United 
States the paramount military power in the world. However, the U.S. Depart* 
ment of State and the Foreign Service had few offices with any background, 
training, or experience in the two areas of tiie world that were immediately con- 
cerned In the post-war period, viz.. China and French Indochina. The war on 
the Chinese mainland between the forces of Chiang Kai-shek and the Communist 
guerrillas and the problems in Southeast Asia and Indonesia tiius found the 
government of the United States largely unprepared. 

This lack of expertise and the fall of the Chinese mainland to the Communlflts 
in 1049 led to charges of Communist influence in the U.S. Department of State. 
Matters worsened during the attacks of Senator Joseph McCarthy ot Wis- 
consin. He charged there was undeniable Communist influence in the Depart* 
ment of State and other sectors of the federal government prodndng a list he 
claimed contained the names of over 200 gorernment employees who were mem- 
hers of the Communist Party. Later claims by MCcCarthy listed varying numbers 
of government employees but the list was never released. It was later totally 
discredited. 

For many who came under the attack of the Senator, the period 1950-54 proved 
to l)e the end of their State Department diplomatic and government service 
careers. Americans Interented In studying the non-Western world found they had 
to be cautious for some time after these events of the early 60b. The great and 
unfilled need for experts In the developing areas remained unmet 

The results of my research have shown there Is still a grave need for those 
trained in an understanding of the non-Western world. However, within this void 
the area of the world most In need of attention is Asia. 

Methodology of the «<M(l}/.--The population for this national study was derived 
by consultiilg the eleventh edition of American Colleges and Universities. All 
Institutions Identifying themselves as private, accredited, liberal arts colleges 
were made a part of this study. 

Why did I choose to study undergraduate programs? Most of the early non- 
Wrstem programs were developed on the gradtiate level. It was originally felt 
this was the proper level for non-Western studies. With the predominance of 
Western culture presented on the undergraduate level, the offerings on the grad- 
uate level would then act as a balancing influence. Cornell, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Micblgan, Tulnne. and Stanford were among graduate InstittiHons beginning 
early non-Western studies programs. Indeed, these six universities were the sub- 
O fa study, "The University liOoks Abroad," which was published by Education 
1 1 Vorld Affairs. Education and World Affairs is an organisation founded in 1062 
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to stmly. annl.vzc, and assist in stmij^tluMilni? tlie inti'inationai training', re- 
scniroli, jind service dimension of U.S. colleges and nnivorsitics. K\\A Itstjlf was 
a result of the development of a rcnl nee<l related to the in»;rensing concern for 
the place of non-Western area studies In American higher education. .Since that 
time, over a dozen reports have been the result of the organization's efforts as well 
as sfx EWA committees appointed to study various aspects of intcrnatloual edu- 
cation. Since becoming a part of the International Council for Education Devel- 
opment (ICED), there is no organization singularly oriented toward the dis- 
cussion of non-Western studies at the national level. 

Thus, while EWA had largely u graduate orientation, tlicre wa.s no attempt 
to study intensively the undergraduate programs. The Association of American 
Colleges completed a study In 1964 involved largely with curriculum, ^rost of 
the studies have not touched on the Important matter of faculty training. This 
Is where uiy study has a major departure from the others. Such concerns as Inter- 
disciplinary courses, tinlnlug in non-Western areas, and innovative technlaues 
in (>dnc:Ulou related to non-Western studies were the subjects of u\y study. 
In short, I was Interested more in the man teadilng the courses than the courses 
thcjusclvcs. 

Population of the ntudj/. — The chief prere(|ulsite for ineluslou in the study Was 
the institution's self-ldentilication In American Colleges and Universities as an 
accredited, private liberal arts college. No attempt was made to ascertain whether 
or not these institutions already had successful non*Wcstor?i jjtudips iirnu'ranis. 
The total population of this study was 573 institutituis of which 408 returned 
(juestionnalres. 

The questionnaire covered seven nutjor an!as related to Uic development oi 
non-Western studies programs ; 

(1) Actual enrollment of students in nf»n-Western studies programs in the fall 
term, J070 , , , 

<2) The type of non-Western area studies courses offered using the eurricular 
models developed by Ward Morehouse of STJNY 

(3) The number of faculty having attended special programs in non-Western 
area studies , , 

(4) The name of the program director or non- Western course coordinator ir 
the institution had one , i,, . 

(5) Katlng of non-Western studies programs as a low, mid, or high iustitu- 
tJonal priority when placing it against other Institutional goals 

(ft) Membership In consortium agreements oriented toward development of 
non-Western studies programs . , ^ • 

(7) lilotivation for Introducing non-Western area studies into the academic 

^TdHot wish to make it seem there was total disinterest in undergraduate 
non-Western area studies by virtue of my remarks made previously. The Ford 
Foundation established 27 statewide non-Western studies programs for the de- 
velopment of much-needed expertise at the undergraduate level. Most Impor- 
tantly these programs represented a dramatic change In philosophy as they 
remcsented Ford's 11 rst real investment in undergraduate non-Western educa- 
tion Grants were made to faculty for initial and advanced study of a particular 
non-Western area. Additionally, grants were often made to a number of neigh- 
boring institutions facilitating sharing of already existing programs and facili- 
ties through inter-collcglate cooperation. For a year and one-half I was In- 
volved in the administration of the Indiana Non-Western Studies Project based 
at Indinnii University, Bloomlngton. I saw first-hand the dynamic and interest- 
ing growth patterns of undergraduate non-Western studies programs in that 
state as a result of the project's influence. , 

Aware of the dynamics of Interinstitutlonal cooperation and realizing tne 
need for further study, I decided to combine my Interest In undergraduate edu- 
cation aiid the developing consortia to ascertain whether consortium-related 
Institutions had decidedly stronger non-Western studies programs than those 
Institutions developing programs independently. 

As stated earlier, since other studies had not looked at faculty development 
but only at curriculum, I made such development a major orientation of my 
study. 

Whnt were the results of my study? 

(1) I found a lack of complementary courses In the non-Western areas. Most 
couiinoulv, courses In history were offered if any courses were offered at all. 
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Re;rr('Uahlj% courses in politicul science, economics, and sociology would often 
be missing. However, with institutions sharing resources, this characteristic 
was often missing. 

(2) Motivation was an interesting outcome. In a few states certain institu- 
tions stated that tliey began programs simply because properly trained faculty 
wore :ivailable. There was no statement of institutional interest in non-Western 
studies as a whole. I wonder what will become of these programs when these 
faculty members leave these institutions, 

(o) While I cannot state this is obvious cause and effect, in states where the 
major state institutions had well-developed programs in the non-Western areas 
and were interested in working with undergraduate Institutions in that state 
there were rather well-developed non-Western studies programs In the under- 
graduate institutions and, particularly, the private liberal arts colleges. In 
certain states where this leadership seemed to be lacking strong non- Western 
programs were not to be found. 

(4) A great deal of innovative education has resulted from the development 
of non-Western st\idies programs. A limited number of interdisciplinary courses 
have been developed. Unfortunately, there are not as many courses as one would 
de.sire. However, there is an obvious trend toward interdisciplinary courses based 
on a common problem or phenomenon in the non-Western world. As an example, 
a course in militarism in underdeveloped countries and economic problems in 
developing areas have resulted. It is hoped that non-Western studies will con- 
tinue to be a vehicle for sueh important and meaningful Innovation. 

Let me emphasize that these are major trends I have found. They also relate 
importantly to your proposal as I will explain later in the paper. 

Other statements related to non-Westcm studies, — ^Two of the most popular 
means of introducing non-Western studies into the curriculum are the cross- 
cultural and introductory course approaches. The first exposes the student to a 
culture through introduction to the philosophy, language, and literature of the 
particular area. Behind this approach is the belief that students cjin bettor 
identify with the area studied if the student knows something about these under- 
liiiiniiigs related to that geographic area. 

Others have called for entirely new course offerings. This approach usually 
calls for a sizeable library and related institutional financing. It also inhibits 
the oppoi-tuiiitios fwr interdisciplinary work. 

K. 0. Blackburn has advocated this former system for Institutions having lim- 
ited financial endowment. He proposes that since liberal arts colleges offer fewer 
courses ooverinj? a ntnrower spectrum than a large graduate institution, faculty 
<-onld be oonibined to teach cotuses dtiring certain periods so that other faculty 
could take academic leave to further develop their non-Western expertise. Such 
a plan might call for extraordinary interdepartmental cooperation as a historian 
might have to teach a course in political science. However, the basis for tbe most 
.successful non-Western studies; programs is such an interdepartmental approach. 

Harold Taylor advocates intercnltural education and understanding as exem- 
j)lified by the World College. (This is an institution for students and faculty from 
all parts of tbe Eastern and Western world. As a result, both Communist and 
non-Communist ideologies arc presented and defended in the college's classes. 
Students come away from the experience with greatly expanded attitudes nnd a 
true realization of why their own ideological feelings have developed and how 
they are isolated to the international political spectrum. 

I bcUeve this particular approach has real relevance to your proposal for au 
Asian Studies Institute. Your efforts and those of Mr. Taylor are related, directly 
to overcoming ethnocentric ideals. Taylor feels his World College would make 
(itiiers more aware of their own culture as they become more aware of other 
cultures. In a sentence, this is the ideal of non -Western studies. 

Non-AVestern area studies courses have a very pragmatic use as they cover 
areas of the world now the center of conflict or international diplomatic concern. 
Lyman Legters has often advocated a similar pragmatic approach to the teaching 
of non-Western studies. Such methods as conflict resolution are examples of his 
ideas. Students would take certain stands on international questions and dif?cu.ss 
them developing their own Ideas as they relate to that particular circumstance 
and al.so the intricacies and the questions revolving around that imrticidar 
international conflict. 
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Daniel Bigelow feels thut those having no insight or understanding of areas 
geographically distant and seemingly culturally alien are not in the real sense 
educated to meet the challenges of today's world and tomorrow's world ; we must 
include non-Western studies in our curriculum. If we do not understand the 
non-Western world, we simply do not understand the entire world family. 

Interdisciplinary courses have given higher education a chance to experiment 
in many different areas. They also provide the student exposure to a number of 
different academic disciplines at one time. This opportunity brings the student 
both information about a specific geographic area being studied as well as insights 
into the basic tool^^ Jieedod in a number of different academic disciplines. It also 
shows the student how one academic discipline relates to another. 

Recommendations for the Asian Studies Institute. — I believe the Institute you 
are proposing should reflect certain of the ideas I have outlined here. The 
Institute should have a limited approach and be interdisciplinary in focus 
oriented to empirical research. By empirical research I mean work related to the 
study of problems most on the minds of those living in Asia today. Perhaps I am 
discussing something which might be called "an international land-grant insti- 
tution." Hopefully, an institute with appropriate funding, and even funding on 
an iuternational basis, might have such a positive effect on the Asian world. 

I suggest the institute enjoy the support of a number of institutions in this 
country and other parts of the world with a real commitment to Asian studies 
and international education. My research has shown that such cooperation not 
only lessens the cost involved but enhances the value educationally of the non- 
Western programs. I cite line 2 of page 2 of your bill as the rationale for such 
consortium orientation. 

Within this country, the University Center of Virginia is an example of what 
one statewide consortium sponsored by a major state university can do for 
those interested in non-Western studies. In this particular case, the University 
Center is largely oriented toward Asia. The quality of Asian studies programs at 
many of the liberal arts colleges hi the state of Virginia reflects the leadership 
provided by the University of Virginia and the assistance given these institutions 
in further developing their programs. 

Comments made during my study by many of the Virginia liberal arts colleges 
reflect the pride they have in this organization and also the gratitude shown the 
University of Virginia for its leadership in this area. 

As further citation of the value of consortia, I mention the recent OflSce of 
Education publication entitled, 

Interinstitutional Cooperation in International Education. — This Is a report 
based on a study of the Regional Council for International Education (RCIE) in 
Pittsburgh. This organization has enhanced greatly the non-Western programs of 
the forty member institutions of the RCIE. The OE publication not only discusses 
this consortium but the mechanics involved in developing successful interinstitu- 
tional cooperation. It is not an easy phenomenon. Most importantly, a consortium 
has to be developed among institutions willing to release some of their autonomy 
for the greater good they feel can be gained from Interinstitutional cooperation. 

All too often, the institutions joining their cooperative venture fail to realize 
that they must give a little in order to gain from the consortium relationship. 

Such interinstitutional cooperation should also have an interdisciplinary base. 
Agronomists might work with those concerned with population control discuss- 
ing and researching this concern which is all too real in Asia. Further examples 
easily conie to mind and could result in research projects which would be dy- 
namic, and most Importantly, of real use to Asians. 

In summary, I am saying that interinstitutional cooperation not only provides 
programs that are educationally viable and meaningfully innovative but also re- 
lates well to the part of the world community these programs are to serve. 

The lack of knowledge and misunderstanding of the Asian world in this 
country can take a great step down the road to understanding if an institute 
such as the one you are proposing can be developed. 

I want to thank the committee for the time they have taken to review my 
remarks. I was flattered to receive an invitation from Congresswoman Mink 
to prepare a statement for the committee. I welcome your questions or 
comments. 
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Testimowx fob the Asian Studies Institue by T, K, Bot, Pkivatr Citizen 

There is a great need to establish an organization which will help Americans 
and any other nationals in better understanding of Asia, its people and culture. 
Much has been talked about problems in Asia and to an American or for that 
matter to a western man, Asia usually brings a picture of problems. However, 
Asia itself is not an embodiment of problems ; it contains Ibc nations and coun- 
tries where developed civilizations existed even more than SOOO years ago when 
many of the western civilizations were not born yet. True, the western civil- 
ization has provided many modern amenities of life, yet it is not ail. There are 
many nice things that have existed in the ways of life and customs of Asian 
people which can enrich the modern western civilization. Now that man is 
trying to explore the existence of life and civilization beyond our planet it ia a 
pity that we have not understood each othjer on this earth itself. 

Arguments might be put toward that there are many American universities 
and institutes which provide Asian Studies as a part of their curriculum but it 
must be said that the facilities are not adequate and compared to European 
studies the facilities are practically insignifiCAnt. 

Hawaii is a perfect place to have an Asian Studies Institute since it is where 
the intermixing of the East and the West has been more thorough than anywhere 
else in the world. I'eople who would come here will also liave many things to 
learn from this intermixed population. Moreover, the existence of an Asian 
Library here will be an added advantage to the new Institute and the scholars 
can gain much from its facilities. 



Statement of Mabion Saunders, Educator, University of Hawaii 

In my few remarks I would like first to express the hope that the Institute 
of Asian Studies will be an autonomous and financially secure Institute, free of 
political ties to the American government, and with a capability for long-range 
planning. If it is to function as an instrument for understanding between Ameri- 
can and Asian-Pacific students and scholars it must be unfettered by government 
obligations and policies. This we have learned from the East^West Center. 

Three points I would like to illustrate by examples from the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands and from the record of East-West Center students. 

First, cultural understanding's an Indispensable concomitant with the goals 
of academic degrees and technical knowledge. Cross cultural understanding in- 
volves feelings, attitudes^ value systems, i.e. the non-cognitive. Far from an 
**instant*' process, it grows out of continuous and extended interaction between 
American-and-Asian students, between Asian-and-Asian students. Hawaii pro- 
vides a congenial setting where daily contact between differing cultures is an 
accepted fact — and many of these are cultures of Asian/Pacific background. 
Asian students attest that Hawaii is less ''alien" to them than the mainland, and 
pressure toward conformity with American values is less. In this setting the Asian 
feels less need than on the mainland to put on the robes either of the exotic 
foreigner or the admirer of American culture . . . more able to be himself. And 
this provides the American student with a richer, more realistic basis for under- 
standing Asians. 

The "knowledge revolution" is outstripping human understanding on all sides, 
and the need today and in the foreseeable future is for human beings to learn 
how to reach and understand each other. As one South Asian student expressed 
it: "Living with people from different parts of the world, sandwiched between 
friendliness and hostility, I have learned tliat appreciation is not inconsistent 
wi& criticism and I am learning to take both with equanimity.** 

Emphasis solely on academic acliievements does not bring cultural understand- 
ing. The early students of the Bast-West Center learned this very well, and for 
everyone who visits Center Asian alumni in their home countries it Is a "shock 
awareness** to receive their testimony on the high value they place on cultural 
understanding reached at the Center. 

I would hope that the Institute will give attention to maintaining continuing 
contacts with students and scholars who grow through its programs. Modest 
investment in such return seminars every five to eight years will pay large divi- 
dends in strengthening the functioning of individuals who may be isolated and 
discouraged where they are-;r-be they American or Asian/Pacific. Time after time 
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American sttTdents experienced the cultural shock of returning to their provincial 
worlds on the mainland to find that interest — knowledge — commitment — to Asian 
affairs was so liicldng that they coultl hardly see where to begin. Truly, we as a 
people have taught our generations about a world in which Asia hardly exists! 

Second, to become multi-ethnic is much more than to be niulti -lingual. Ameri- 
cans are prone to attribute multi>lingual. Certainly language is a valuable tool 
on the way toward understanding another people and its culture, but of itself it 
is not sufficient. The person who is multi-ethnic moves around comfortably in 
another culture, is able to cope with the challenges It presents, to understand 
some of the many layers, that lie behind observable behavior. Similar surface 
expression either of language or gesture can d;fler dramatically in meaning within 
differing cultures. A sensitive -Philippine psychiatrist has said that her ^ insight 
of psychology w^ere futile without the handles of ciilture." 

Students from tlie Trust Territory of the Paciflc Islands came to the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii from their small islands usually as a first-time-away-from-liome. 
During my years as adviser I eould see the stages of adjustment leading up to 
achievement, by some, not all, of real multj ethnicity. Let me illustrate this in 
action today. 

One of the ablest of Micronesian students took his degree in political sciences 
at the University, is a member of the Congress of Micronesia, and now heads the 
Conmiittee on the Future Status of the Trust Territory. As Chairman of: that 
historic Committee he has given Micronesians the leadershi]> to wrest from often- 
reUittant Americans the autonomy and .self-government Micronesians desire niul 
deserve in a free-association contract with the United States. His ability not 
only to understand and anticipate American motives and behavior but to also 
communicate convincingly is evidence of his multi-ethnicity. 

One of the Xapese politicians, members of the Congress of Micronesia, ma- 
jored in ii^nglish literature, came to love the English language, while never losing 
his Xapese-ness. His felicitous phrasing expresses his ability to freely cross cul- 
tural boundaries : *'The people of Xap firmly believe that ours is a world of revo- 
lution, a world that continues to change and make change. It is a revolution that 
started in Micronesila in the sixteenth century whun the Rpauish disrovond 
Micrimesia. Today it is a revolution not just for pride and nationalism, hut also 
for economic well-being, social reform and political freedom," 

'It is the belief of the Yapese people that if we Micronesians do not know and 
cannot decide what we want or what is good for us politically, then no one else, 
in and outside Micronesia . . . can tell us what is good for us. 

. . The people of Yap and their leaders announce that for the Immediate 
and the foreseeable future they will support the position of a Micronesian in free 
association with the United States of America." 

Third, the Institute academie programs should have the freedom to he cus- 
tom built for individual students, not tied to existing academie requirements. 
The revolution in education today recognizes that the growth process takes place 
In each individual under unique idiosyncratic eonditions. 

I would plead that the Inaititute for Asian Studies not allow itself to become 
locked into the treadmill of degrees, certificates, testing, etc., that represent 
purposes to a large degree inconsistent with the goals of the Asian Institute. 
Americans, for all- their ballyhoo about readiness to change, are really uncom- 
fortable with differences. A game my family has long played is watching how 
the menus of new restaurants begin with enchanting new dishes and gradually 
move toward a menu indistinguishable from that of most-other eateries. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, several years back, told the East- West Center that the 
trma toward '^sameness" in veseareh grant proposals was a depressing fact . . , 
that where originality and creative effort should be rewarded, everyone was 
copying the last person who was awarded funds. The trend toward problem- 
solving or the "problem approach" is another example of the move away from 
the uniqueness which characterized the early East- West Center. 

I would hope that the Asian Studies Institute would build into its basic 
stnicture the freedom to program students for their maximum growth and 
greatest cultural understanding — which might , be unrelated to degrees. If cul- 
tural understanding Involves continuous interaction, then time Aiust be allowed, 
and opportunities created for cross cultural growth. ^ 

One American example can be cited, a student who, at the East-West Center, 
O an active interchanger but did not complete a degree. He subsequently 
WCt to six years in Laos for AID and wrote from there: '*It is because 
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of their open nature, their huinan-ness that I love the Lao and Laos. 1 have the 
Kast-West Center to thank for openhig the door to .the Asian heart. I spent all 
of iny time there learnhig about the Asian peopie and it has paid off . . . my 
understanding of Asians has prepared me for a good life of service in Asia.'* 

A Micro uesian student who worked hard at understanding American ways 
and behavior, who wanted very much to be multi-ethnic, grew into this through 
return training in Hawaii. She not only "made it" via these several stages, 
but she went on to participate in an international seminar on nutrition in the 
Netherlands. Degrees never diverted her from appropriate training. 

Time and jQexibility are essential if the Institute is to become botli creative 
and successful. 

Students from the Trust Territory- of the Pacific Islands were not required 
to meet entrance exams, to curry standard loads, to follow ordinary sequence 
of courses. Today, two- thirds to three-fourths of the Senators in the Congress 
of Micronesia are graduaterS of tlie University of Hawaii. The top two Micro- 
uesiaus in the executive branch of the Trust Territory government are early 
graduates of the University. The first Micronesian to earn a law degree, present 
Legal Counsel to the Congress, sj)eut six years in high school and University 
in Hawaii. For all of these, time and llexibility were invoiced and program- 
ming was highly individualized. 

What I have tried to say is wlmt UNESCO has stated : "The crisis of time 
is a crisis of cultures as well as of economics and politics." 

I believe this is what the Asian Studies Institute proposal is all about. 



Statement op Lenn Evan Goodman, Ph. D. Assistant Pbois'Kssou of Philosophy, 

University oi^ IIawau 

America's reaction to the launching by the Soviet Union of the Sputnik .satel- 
lite brought about the most far-reaching changes in American education and 
educational policy .^since the introduction of compulsory primary and secondary 
schooling in this country. For that historic event served as a focal point to the 
awakening American awareness of the crucial need for scientific and technical 
education. The provision of high quality scientific and technical education on 
a wide scale was recognized to be a public responsibility uot merely as a matter 
of national prestige and international leadership but as a matter of urgency, In 
many ways a matter of survival. 

The resultant emphasis on scientific and technical education swiftly called 
forth a response in other areas as well : The crisis, it was realized, extended to 
the areas of reading and communications skills, at the elementary, secondary, 
and higher levels and to the humanities and social sciences at the secondary and 
higher levels. Just a year or two later a new crisis was recognized In Foreign 
Area Studios. 

Federal Grants and Foundation awards poured forth In profusion in recogni- 
tion of the paucity of this country's expertise in "vital areas" around the globe, 
as they had In the sciences and in the humanitle.s. Area-studies centers blossomed 
throughout the country. Further crises have ensued since, most notably those 
which have Involved the recognition of the rights of underprivileged groups 
and of women, and tho.se which seek to turn our Intellectual as well as material 
resources to the problems of welfare and poverty and to .those of pollution and 
the Improvement of our environment and of what has been called the overall 
quality of life. 

I cite these highlights of the .last 15 years of American educational policy, 
which the Honorable Members of the Counulttee no doubt know far better than 
J only becaiise of a common trend I think I see In all of them : In each'Xjrls^ 
there was a sense of awakening to a problem area to which attention was long 
overdue. This was followed by the rapid development of extensive programs 
In that area, stimulating the Interest and Involvement of literally thousands 
of students, teachers, researchers, and other specialists. There was subsequently 
a gradual falling off of interest as new crisis area came into view and attention 
was preempted. Invnrlablr there was an outfall of workers and specialists, a 
wastage of students and of training as the emphasis shifted. Science in many 
areas is again being neglected. The NDEA program, which was a mainstay of 
science and the humanities as well as area studies has run its course. 
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Many of the Arfta Studies Centers have closed their doors, while others have 
become faddish in their efforts to follow the elnsive trail of shifting interests 
and policies. And today we may witness the spectacle of many memhers of my 
generation, the generation who went to college when Kennedy went to the White 
House, who were encouraged to )»e scientists in junior high school, to be writers 
iu high school, to be area specialists in college, to turn to the problems of the 
minorities aud the poor aud underprivileged in graduate school, standing at 
the portals of their graduate institutlon.s-, tlieir advanced degrees in hand, won- 
dering what has become of all the needs they were trained to serve. They are 
unemployed or underoniployed. Their training is no longer thought to be relevant. 

I am testifying in behalf of the Honorable Representative Aliuk's proposed 
anieudniGut to tho International Education Act of 1006 because I believe that this 
proposed flmeudment aims at making a permanent commitment to one of the 
areas which our national educational policy cannot afford to overlook, the area 
of Asian Studies. We have long recognized that in order to comiuuuicate with 
and relate to individuals and institutions of Asian societies we must develop 
an understanding of tboir history and languages, their religious, philosophical 
and artistic traditions. We are coming to recognize as well that an adequate 
understanding of ourselves and our society and culture cannot be parochial but 
must be integrated into the wider perspective of world civilization in which we 
exist as individuals, Jis citizens, and as bearers of culture. 

What we have yet to recognize, but what I hope the Mink amendment may 
help us to see is that we cannot and must not ajiproach Asian Studies or any of 
the other of our areas of educational concern with a crisis mentality : As though 
the depth which we require in these areas were something we might turn on 
and turn off at will. We must develop our competence in the disciplines and 
broaden the purview of the disciplines themselves so as to embrace the previously 
neglected (or fitfully attended) areas. Only by building our competence, our 
professionalism in this fashion can we ensure a. permanent capability of respond- 
ing to genuine needs as they arise. 

The location of ^an Institute for Asian Studies in Hawaii would be, both 
natural and felicitous, since the State of Hawaii, both geographically and (more 
importantly) culturally is a window for our country which looks toward Asia. 
The University of Hawaii, which is unquestionably the leading educational 
institution iu the state and which has recognized and established competence 
in the disciplines and the regions of Asia would provide an excellent home for 
such an Institute, making it by no means necessary for the long range tasks of 
building and development (materially aud intellectually) to be begun from the 
beginning. 

It is because I believe that the Mink amendment may serve as I have indi- 
cated to help make our university more truly universal and therefore more 
capable of serving the people of Hawaii and of the United States that I believe 
her amendment to be worthy of your support. 

Thank you. 



Statement of K. S. Sitaram, Assistant Professob op Speech 

We do have a need for an institute for Asian studies the purpose of which 
.should be to bring about understanding between Americans and Asian peoples 
by understanding Asians rather than making them understand us. 

Understanding comes only by effective communication. Lack of communication 
creates misuuderstandiug. Many international misunderstandings could be solved 
by first knowing the cultural and other factors that cause such breakdowns and 
then employing the most eflJcient method of interaction that is suited to the 
nation with which we are trying to communicate. Right now, we have no evidence 
that any institution has made serious attempts to study the factors that affect 
communication in Asian cultures. Therefore, Research and Training in Asian 
Communication should be an important area at the proposed Institute. The pro- 
gram should include the following activities. 

(1) Inviting here Asian scholars and specialists in areas such as Philosophy, 
Linguistics, Speech, Dance, Drama, Music, Literature, Journalism, the Film, 
Radio and Television and providing them with facilities to write books in 
English and/or translate books from their native languages to English in the 
nvnnu of theJr specialization. 
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(2) Having our students take courses from visiting scholars and specialists. 

(3) Trainiug American scholars, students, diplomats, businessmen and otiiers 
that are interested in learning the art of communicating with Asian peoples. 

(4) Involving all Asian scholars and specialists that are available in Hawaii 
in developing programs of study and training in Asian commimication. 

(5) Organizing cooperative projects to study and recommeuci how modern 
technology could be adapted to develop ellicient and faster means of communica- 
tion HitJiin Asian cultures and between Asia and the United States, 

(6) Making the Institute entirely scholarly rather than political. 

My travels in Asia and discussions with many Asian scholars and specialists 
have convinced me that the above approach will be most useful. At the end of each 
year, when the Institute publishes its annual report, it will be evident tliat such 
an approach is better than the others. 



Statement of Walter F, Veixa, Univeusity of Hawaii 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee : 

I support H.R. 6168, hitroduced by Representative Patsy Mink, which would 
establish an Asian Studies Institute as a means of promoting the understanding 
between the United States and Asia. 

In analyzing the reasons for support of the resolution, three questions immedi- 
ately come to mind: (1) What level of need is there in the United States for 
knowledge about Asia? (2) How effective would an Asian Institute bo in satis- 
fying that need? and (3) Why should the Institute he located in Hawaii? 

The need— On the first question, I think the need for Americans to know more 
about Asia is clear; the opposite proposition — that the U.S. is already doing 
all it need do to promote understanding of Asia— is manifestly untenable. Con- 
centrated and serious study of Asia is new in the United States. It dates from 
World War II. It dates from the time Americans began to realize that the United 
States was a global power with global responsibilities. I would be tlie last person 
In tlie world to disregard what the U.S. has done in the past 30 years, for my 
personal career as a student of Asia was stimulated by and, in large part, launched 
by the American government through the Army Specialized Training Program 
and the G.I. bill. Congressional support of Asian scholarships through the 
National Defense Education Act, through the creation of the East-West Center, 
through parts of Public Law 480 and the Fulbright Act have had a major impact 
in promoting study of Asia in the United States. The question remains, however, 
as to whether there is a need beyond what has been done. 

I and virtually all ofmy Asian colleagues believe there is such a need. It 
is a need, however, that is difficult to delineate precisely. A recent attempt was 
made by Southeast Asian scholars in the United States to review the profession 
and came to some conclusions regarding needs. I heartily recommend that the 
subcommittee read this review, written by Professor Gerald Maryanov of North- 
em Illinois University. The review indicates the considerable gaps that exist 
in our study of Southeast Asia— the low level of language competence of many 
so called area experts, the unevcnness of study by region and discipline, the rela- 
tively small number of "experts." The review is, however, tentative with regard 
to exact needs : it leaves it up to the reader to ponder, for example, whether 
two American scholars fluent in Burmese is enough, whether four American 
scholars fluent in Vietnamese is enough. 

And American scholarly expertise on Asia is not the only criterion for evalu- 
.atlon of American knowledge of Asia. In fact, I would suggest that an even 
more pressing present need is to raise the general level of public knowledge of 
Asia. Here exceedingly little has been done. Some states, on their own, have 
sponsored study of Asia at the secondary school level; the vast majority have 
not. There is no program of any size that I know of to foster knowledge of Asia 
among secondary school teachers. It is no wonder, then, that the cliches about 
Asians of a century ago are still current— to Mr. Joe Citizen the Asian remains 
inscrutable, exotic, unfathomable at best. 

The problem of deciding what to invest on knowledge of Asia is part of the 
problem of what general education is worth. It is relatively easy to put a price 
tag oh a research problem with a definable goal such as developing a Wankel 
engine or curing slckle-cell anemia. But Inrefftment in the fostering of knowledge 
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of Asia raiises complex problems as to how much knowledge we need, how much 
we can afford. And, I boHeve, we ciaii afl'ord much much more than we are cur- 
rently spending^. And ceWaiuly the $10 million annual price tag of tiie proposed 
Asian Institute is noc excessive. The total bill- for the U.S. government invest- 
ment in the S ST, for exjiniple, would run such an Institute for 100 years. 

The institule. — ^There arc many jiossible ways in whidi a larger American 
effort toward midcrstaudiug Asia could be made. Moneys earmarked for Asian 
education couid be disper.sed through the states; several institutes could be 
established; grants could be offered to leading universities.^ 

Ench method would have advantages and disadvantages? Tlie virtue of a 
single institute is that national review of adherence to national goals could 
more readily be implemented. A concentration of Asia experts would provide 
more fertile ground for incubation of new ideas. And a . single institute would 
he the most economical use of scarce resources, it would avoid duplication of 
adniini.strative personnel, libi-ary resources, and language training Ui tlie less- 
we!l-Hnown Asian tongues. 

JIaivaii. — I believe some of my colleagues will address themselves primarily 
to the qwestion of ^vhy Hawaii is a logical focus of an Asian Studies Institute. I 
shall be brief on this question. 

The simplest answer to *'Why Hawaii?" is "Why NOT Hawaii V" I don't mean 
to he flippant, but, while there are other outstanding Asian studies centers in 
the nation, the University of Hawaii certainly is in the forefront .with regard 
to its range of interest. iii Asia, number of experts, and number of students in- 
terested in Asia. No university teaches as many Asian languages to as many 
students as we do. No Asian program in the nation has been as self-reliant, as 
little dependent upon so-called soft money as the University of Hawaii. Our 
long and deep commitment to Asia is easily understood when one knows the 
Hawaiian electorate. Study of Asia is as natural to Hawaii as is the study of 
mining in Colorado. 

The expanse of our study of Asia could, of course, be used against us. The 
presence of the Ea.st-West Center in Hawaii — in itself an expression of Hawaii's 
eminence in Asia—could be used as an argument that enough is already being 
done here. In fact, this argument is specious. The logical course is to build 
where there is strength, where there is a lasting com riiitment;" Existing Asian 
strength in Hawaii wouldl contribute to the success of an Asian Institute, East- 
SVest Center expertise— which concentrates on very different aspects of. Asian 
study, i,e.,. the study of certain contemporary problems — would complement an 
Asian Studies Institute devoted to broad areas of knowledge. 

Lasll.v, the locus of the Asian Studies Institute in Hawaii would by no means 
mean that its concerns were local or parochial. The Institute, as conceived, 
would require a niitional. indeed international, eCEort. It would be a joint con- 
cern of Asianists directed to a national need. The locus of its administrative 
center, should not define what is done or by whom. . 



STATKMEKT of JAMKS Xt. BKA^^DOK, PllOFESSOR OF DRA>f A & THEATRE 



The 31 eed for an Asian studies Institute : 

First, such an Institute could make a unique contribution to the knowledge 
of Asian civilizations by capitalizing upon a unique and existing pool of talent 
already assembled at the University of Hawaii and through a multitude of 
Asian contacts. . . 

Second, there is a compelling reason for a separate Institute, since the EWC 
has, of its own choice, focused on restricted areas of research, to the exclusion 
of other areas. . . : ■ ^ i 

•Third, in view of. (1) a surfeit of "action" programs in and. out of gov- 
ernment attempting to apply specific socio technological remedies to spe- 
cific identified "crises," (2) increasing awareness of the narrowness of .such ap- 
proaches, (3) lack of long-range, concerted^ and objective study of the essential 
nature of Asian cultures, and (4) the composition of the IJH Asian Studies 
T?^«ity^ suggest such an institute could make a significant and a uniqiie con- 
nji^-ion emphasizing broad and interrelated studies of Asian civilizations, with 
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the emphasis placed upon humanities and the arts and the values which they 
express. 

Fourth, such an Institute should formulate concrete goals; or to put It another 
way, should insist upon channeling the b\ilk of its resources into the achievement 
of sjiecific, concrete objectives: A scries of books, a series of films, a complete 
documentation of a su1)Ject area, etc. If we are after more than money to play 
around with, we must be resolute in formulating both broad goals and specific 
objectives. We have all seen too many cases of money slipping away on this 
and that, with virtually nothing to show for it. This vAll be difficult I think 
it is essential. Put still another way, the Institute should be primarily in the 
bnsiness of formulating and supporting large-scale projects; it should not be 
supporting individuals per «e. 

There are numerous other reasons such an Institute would be valuable, which 
I cannot detail here. But let me add one point which has made a very deep im- 
pression on me during this year of travels. Id so many countries local values 
are being swept aside by default^ because Asian leaders so often undervalue or 
do not know how to articulate values that have never had to be explained before. 
Since Western values and technology are based on Impressive rationalized posi- 
tions, the tendency Is to be overwhelmed by the new values. Such an Institute 
would help Asians ''discover themselves," both by participating in the research 
and by the results. Asians should have "a choice"; few Asians today do because 
the conceptual system developed in the West seems only to serve Western valuea 



Statement op Stexi-ey F. ANURYcnowicz. Graduate Assistant, Department 
OF PHiiosopHY, President, Associated Students op Philosophy, University 
OP Hawaii 

All of you are to be heartily congratulated for consideration of this proposal 
to further the study of Asian humanities. If an Asian Studies Institute were to 
be so established it would not only be unique in the United States but also 
would meet a very important and timely need. The traditions and history of our 
country are generally assumed to be linked with some scrt of r.ebulous concept 
called the ''West." But, this proposal would open up new vistas for Americans by 
not only offering different world views but challenging our o>7it values, traditions 
and history. Since most of us resist challenges to our basic values and assump- 
tions I suspect that this will be the most basic objection to a bill of this sort. 
This challenge is very important in our complex age of rapid change and we 
need courage to face it Thus, I strongly urge that you push this proposal. I 
would also like to offer some suggestions. 

I think that Hawaii and tlie University of Hawaii provide an excellent 
location for this kind of Institute. We already have a mixture of Kast and 
W^est m the Hawaiian community. 'J?here are family and business tics wIUi 
Asia. There is local interest in supporting study of Oriental cultures— e.g , the 
Philosophy Department has received help firm the local community in running 
the internationally famous East-West Conferences. Speaking witbin the context 
of the Department of Philosophy I know that it has for years, with limited 
resources, carried on a program of Asian philosophy and coaiparative philosophy 
that has no iMiraUel in any other school in the United States— i)erhaps even in 
the world. Finally, we already have tlie pioneering work of the East-West 
Center itself. 

Very briefly, four other points must be added. First, this program has to be 
a long range affair which should not he evaluated with the same criteria that 
one would apply to a more sclentiiic oriented institute. Short term funding 
would be useless since humanities (especially iu philonophy and religion) 
demands time for growth and understanding. One sltnply cnnnot become a 
humanist in three to four years of study and .research. ITic insights of humahi- 
ties just do not work this way— and this is more so when dealing with Asian 
stTidies. Secondly, speaking as a student. I know at first hand the importance 
of having money available for study. Frankly, if more money were available 
now, there would be a vast increase of students in our programs of oriental 
studies immediately. Thirdly, as more students are attracted, the faculty will 
take care of Itself because the interest and opportunities would be present 
Provisions for increased faculty are nec^sary. Finally, and of extreme im- 
^-«*ance. the library facilities and resources have to bo greatly expanded and 
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improved. Presently our meager resources are housed in difficult locations under 
conditions icss thnn desirable. 

In Hawaii we lir.vo the grounclworI« alroady preiiared for an exciting, fre.sli 
api>roa€b to tlie study of mnn, Kast and \^*e.st. What we need now is courage 
and foresight to seiKo this opportunity. 



Statement of Trof. Brian E. McKnigut, Department of History, 
UNivEitsiTT OP Hawaii 

During the recent hearings on n.R. 616S held in Honolulu a nuniher of indi- 
viduals^ in oral testimony, suggested tliat it might be wise to consult with leading 
scholars in Asian Studies from the various centers within the United States, 
before determining n location for the proj)Osed institute. It was suggested that 
unless consulted those figures might react negatively to the Institute Itself. Two 
possible bases for negative reactions suggest themselves. First, the feeling that 
in the determination of goals and policy they should have been consulted. And 
secondly, the feeling that, if the institute were not located at tlieir own institution 
they would not be able to benefit in Important ways from its facilities. Might 
I suggest that these imfortunate reactions might be obviated if the bill were 
written in such a way that It (1) specified the University of Hawaii as the 
location of the Institute, (2) provided for prior and continuing consultation 
with leading figures in the field of Asian Studies concerning the policies of the 
institute, other than its location, and (3) to avoid cau.sing scholars in other 
academic institutions to feel that they have been left out in the cold, provided 
for a sj'stera of generously endowed annual grants to be made annually which 
would permit scholars at other U.S. institutions to spend a year at the Insti- 
tute, doing researelii and consulting with leading Asian visiting scholars. 



Statement of Dotjolab R. Pbicb 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Mink, ladies and gentlemen, a wise woman said to me 
only yesterday : "If everyone was a travel agent, we wouldn't have any more 
wars." Though that might be a bit impractical, the truth of the statement re- 
mains. Anyone who has had the experience of living in another culture, specific 
cally in an Asia culture, could never again refer to Asians as "goolcs" or "chinks" 
or even "fat Japs." Therefore I urge you, as part of the legislation before you, 
to create opportunities for many young Americans— thousands upon thousands— 
to have an opportunity to live in an Asian country for at least six months. We 
have seen what the Peace Corps experience does to young Americans, and what 
it does is healthy for the peace of the world. Let us make that kind of experience 
readily available to many thousands of young, impressionable Americans. 

In the wake of the war In Indochina, there v,'lll be much rebuilding to be done. 
Let us mobilize the blessedly idealistic energies of our youth to help with the re- 
building — not as teachers and latter-day missionaries, but as workers alongside 
the people of Asia. ^ 

In a few years China will open up to Americans. I hope you will find a way 
to enable many Americans to have the incalculable experience that I have had 
of living In China. And make provision, too, to bring Chinese studen: and 
scholars over here in large numbers. 

I used to lecture that the Chinese and Ameiicans have two Important ..aings 
in comomn : pragmatism and humanism. Iiet*s discover onr common humanity 
and enlightened self-interest by visiting and learning about each otiier in very 
larf^e numbers. 

Thank you. 



Statement of Dr. Pat^ota O. Steinhoff, Associate Professor of Sooiolooy, 

Universitt of HAWAn 

I am testifying as an Asian Specialist, with twelve years of study, research 
and teaching experience related to Japan. I hold a B.A. in Japanese Language and 
TUnrnf^re from the University of Michigan and a Ph, D. In sociology from Hap- 
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vard University. I have Rpent tbree years In Japan studying language and doing 
re.scarch. Most of my study In Jaimu was supported by tlic United JStatcs govern* 
mcnt, through NDFL language fellowships and the ND£A*rcIated Kulbrlght*liflys 
progrum. In the four years that I have taught at the University of Hawaii, my 
courses have Included I'coplcs and Institutions of Japan, Contemi)orary Japan 
Studies and Comparative Institutions of Japan, China and Korea. I am testl* 
fylng as a private Individual, urging that you support U.R, 61G8 to establish 
an Asian Studies Institute at the University of UawalL 

Asia is half the world's area and nearly 00% of its people. Historically, Asia 
has nurtured several of the world's greatest civilization, two of tb^ world's 
major writing systems and some of the world's greatest art, philosophy and liter* 
ature. Yet for most educated Americans, A.'tia Is remote, ^a^y ami irrelevant 
American public school education leaves the distinct Impression that the history 
of civilization encompasses only the area between Egypt and England. And most 
American children think Marco Tolo four! China In about the same state tbrt 
Columbus found America. 

Up to the present time, America crest In the study of Asia has been gen* 
erated largely by war. In 11)34, ther ,vere only one hundred persons in the en* 
tire United States who were en.* a in or interested In Japanese studies There 
were only thirteen Americans ^iliclently trained In the Japanese language to 
use it ^or research purposes, > i five of the thirteen were still student&^ AVhen 
World War II began, there w i only one study in English of Japanese social life, 
and that was a study of a remote agricultural village.' During the war years 
the go\'cmment conducted a crash program of language training, and oven tried 
to enlist scholars to conduct research on Japanese society in absentia, using 
content analysis and interviews with Japanese who had immigrated at least 
seventeen years earlier. W^e have since learned that this research was tre- 
mendously distorted because the pressure of war forced scholars to ask the 
wrong question. Instead of asking *'AVhat are these people like, and how can we 
dcnl with them most eflTectiveiy," they asked, "Why are these people crocy 
enough to start a war with us?" 

Yet the legacy of that war was a substantial number of Americans trained In 
the Japanese language and interested in the country. When the war ended, many 
of them used the G ^ Bill to continue tlietr study of Japan. They became the 
second generation of i ipan specialists in this country. Among the Japan special* 
Ists who are now ir Uieir forties, 40% were directly Inlluenccd by the war. The 
tliird generation of Japan specialists, of which I am a part, has also been Influ* 
enced heavily by military considerations. Many iu this group had tbeir first 
experience with Japan through Korean war service, and an even larger propor* 
tlon have been supported by the National Defense Education Act. This excellent 
program of support for language and area studies was passed by Congress largely 
because America's lack of persons who could communicate in Asian and other 
less popular langti.iges was perceived to be a weakness in our national defenses. 
To obtain support from this program, the student must sign an affidavit prom* 
ising to contribute his language skill In time of national need. 

I have outlined the picture for Japan, but it is virtually the same for every 
Asinn country. Korea and Vietnam were barely discovered until the U.S. be* 
cauie involved in military conflict there. China and India received a bigger 
push in the fifties and sixties because of the Cold War. In each case. It has been 
war or threat of war which has finally led us to take an Interest In the study of 
an Asian country. 

This Is not to condemn tho money which has been spent on Asian studies as a 
result of war. The need was certainly real enough, and the money has been well* 
spent However, this approach leaves two problems: first, it has always been 
too Httle, too late. Perhaps if a fraction of the same amoimt of money had been 
spent on the study of Asia before each war, the tremendous costs of the wars 
themselves might have been reduced or even eliminated and millions of killed 
and wounded saved. And, second, the narrow focus on defense needs overlooks 
other reasons for the study of Asia which ought to be far more Important than 
defense, in the long-run. These two are trade and cultural understanding. 



^ < 8tf)tf9tlc8 on Jnonne^e wttidten are from SSRC-ACLS Joint Committee on Japaoese 
SturllPA, ^'Jnpnnese Studlm In the Unlteil Stoten/ 1070. 
'John Embree, Suyt ilura: A Japantte Timg^, Chicago; Univenlty of Chicago Preis, 
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Some Americnug still believe that war is an aberration, and our country can, 
Hboiilfl and will iwuicday retuni to a "normal" life of trade and peaceful inter- 
ebanKe between nations. I still believe It, although sometimes only a» an article 
of faith, and I truHt that you do too. Tlien we must anK what is the relevance 
ot Asia to an America that is not Oghtlus an ^Vslan war? 

Alroady Jaiwn is Uie iiunilK»r two tnidhij; iuirtncr of the ITnlled States, sccwnd 
only to Canada. Trade with Uie rest of X^\a Is nearly as ImiMirtant as trade with 
.T:i|Min. In terms of raw luaturlals and ex|mndlng nmrkets for exporU. We eon 
now antlclimte an Incrcisi* In trade with China over the next decade. Econoni* 
lailly, It would be dlUlcult to survive without a healthy trade In Asia. Vet Anlan 
tnide Is dllHcult for Amerlc:in businessmen. Few know the languages of Asia 
so they are forced to rely iin the Kngllsh nhlllty (if tlielr trading partners. Few 
understaml the subtleties ot doing business In Asia, ho they become frustrated 
and often lose 6ut un valuable opiHirtunlUes. *Vnd few grasp Asian social values, 
which aaect the gticds iieople think they need or want. 

Traditionally, Anicrleiuis have studUnl Western civilization in order to under- 
stand their own values and cultunil lierltage. Yet much of fiostwar social sclen- 
line research Indlcites that one of the liest routes to self-understanding U the 
Htudy of ailTerence. The study of Asia not only teaches us many dirterent ways 
of living; it also helits us t(» undenttand what is most fundamental and unique 
about our own way of lite. For example. It has taken us first wars and then re* 
search to understand that Americans have a much greater need for iMilltlcal 
disagreement than many other societies do. Our heritage is adversary Justice, the 
yes or no vote, and the oiien clash of opposing views. AVIthont studying other 
societies, we have I>eIIeved that these were essenthil ingredients of democracy, 
e<|uallty and freedom. Vet nmn^* «VsIan societies i>ercelvc confilet as anarchy, 
and a)«s4)clate the concepts of freiHlom and c(|uallt.v with economic and Hoclal 
security, rather than With tlie freedom and independence of the individual. By 
learning to understand the |»erK|iectIves of these people, we can deal with them 
more efTectlvely and appmpriarely, and, ho|H>fuIIy, without wars* Moreover, 
we pilu a much dc<*i)er upprechitlon of our own values and their Importance to us. 

If Asia were Imisirtant to Uie United Slates oidy t)ecausc of its military 
thrift, then we would probably t»e eU»si» to meeting the need for language spe« 
elallstSt though we would Htlll reqnire a much broader imderstanding of Asian 
IHHipIes and cnltures. But If .Vsla Is Iniportnut to the economic and cultural 
future of an America at peace, as I have argued, then we must do far more. 

Asia must not remain in the exotio preserve of a handful of siieclallsts : it must 
be as fandllar to Anierlraus as Itonmn law, the French Revolution and Shake* 
' st>eare. To acc(»mpllsb this. Asian history and culture must 1ms part of American 
general education. Just as western language, history and culture Is now. It must 
reach down flrst to the undergraduate colleges and the Junior colleges, and then 
to the high schools and elementary schools. 

Unfortunately, we are pn»s<ently so far from that goal of general education 
on Asia Umt we nnist start way hack at the fundamentals of scientific research 
Itefore we can lK>gIn to nie<*t the neOtL In this respcHst America Is like an undcr- 
deveIoi>cd country which must start with a university in order to produce tench* 
era and books so that It may begin a public school system^ 

There are over 2|150 universities, colleges and Junior I'olleges In the United 
States today.* Vet we only Imve a total of SOO si>ccialistN on tlajian. Including 
advanced graduate students. Of these, 110 are historians* 08 are language 
teachers and the rest are scattered In 15 dlfTereut disciplines. In my own field 
of socIoIog>*, there nre exactly 10 Japan specialists In the country, and not all of 
these are even able to do research In the Japanese langtiage. If you took all the 
Americans who are siierlatbits In all i^ountrles of ^Vs!a, In all academic disciplines, 
there would barely be one for each Cfdiegc In the cmmtry. 

That tyiK* of distribution Is, of course. Ini|)ossIble. A specialist on Japan Is not 
a si)eclallst on India. Von cannot expect an Asian scholar to cover half the world 
with dozens of radically dllterent languages, when a European specialist can 
only cope with Shakcsi>i*are or the French Revolution or twentlctli'Century Ger- 
many. And you (^nnot ex|)ect a political scientist specializing In Japan to teach 
Japanese langtmge or a historian to teach anthropology. We would not dream of 
doing this for France or Qernmny, and yet It does hapiien trotn time to time 
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litK'flu.se Asian spccialistii nrc 8o rare. Moreover it is c^ctrcnicly difllcult for an 
Asian subolur to work in isolntioii. He .needs a library and be needs colleagues 
lo talk to. TJuis, of tlie nation's 5<K) 3aimi .siH^eialists, 4m arc located at Gl insti- 
tutions. Only JO universities in tbe country have libraries holding lU.OOO volumes 
oi nntre in Juimnesis which is a bare mininiuiu for doing scholarly ro^earcb. 

Where arc going to get the manpower for geueral education on Asia? 
Cleat ly, we will not hnd it overnight. The general rule of tltuiiib i.s that it takes 
ten ytar.s to produce uu A.sJan scholar. Uu(jne?;tiouabl>% Asian languages arc more 
diilicutt to learn because they have less in eonuaon with Knglish. Yet we have cre- 
ated a vicious circie out of this f:ict. Since tlic languages are uifilcult. we postpone 
them. Mo.st under^graduate students In the United States could not study Japanese 
or Chinesejor Hindi if tliey wanted to. because the languages are itrimarUy avail- 
able ut n few* large universities whicli cater to graduate students* needs. I was 
03:lreniely fortunate to linve ntt(»nded a university where it was i>ossiblQ to obtain 
a lt»X in Ja])anei^e language and literature. It meant that I only bad to spend one 
ndilitional year of graduate training at tlie JnterUniversity Center for Japanese 
Studies in Tokyo lief ore I was able to use the language for research pun>oses. 
Mo.st students cannot Iiegin their language study until they go to graduate school, 
and it slows tlieiu di>wn l>y a mininniin of three years. Kven at the University of 
•Michigan Jn the early lUtiO's, student<$ were not iK>rznitted to take Japanese or 
Chiuese to fulfill their language reciuirement. You could take these languages only 
a//rr yon had completed two years of French or German or Spanish or Russian. 
Vet nil uKKlern research on language learning suggests that the earlier one begins, 
tlie easier it is to master a foreign language. 

Slnec we do not have the manpower to introduce Asian language training much 
l»elow the graduate level, the only temporary solution is to provide sufficient 
.HUpr»ort and incentive to permit older students to make the required commitment 
of tin»e. The- American 8c!iooi system has always had the incentives of required 
<«iirj*rs in KuroiH^rin languages and history, so there Is nothing ])articularly 
radical or unfair about providing financial incentives now to increase manpower 
ifi Asian studies. 

Yet to Increase the manpower, we also mast increase the support for liasie 
researdi on Asia. Wo need support for libraries, for the support of American 
scholars in the field and for the support of Asian scholars who can come to this 
country to teach us< Out of this effort must come more Information and scholarly 
understanding of Asia and educational materials through which that under* 
^tamling can be sliared. This means publications : both scholarly studies and text* 
books. It also means translations of works on Asia by Asians. At present, we 
translate about 25 books a year from Japanese to English, yet about fiiOOO new 
books a 3'car are published in the social sciences and humanities alone. In 
Japanese. 

U.K. Q1G8 is not the full answer to this problem, but it could do a great deal. 
For the price of . i a few hours of the Vletnum war, the U.S. could create an 
Asian Studies lu^ .tnte which would Increase the number of Asian specialists 
two or three fold or more in one decade, and would increase our knowledge of 
Asia by a corresponding amount 

Uepresentative.Miuk'H blM stipulates that snch an Institute should be created at 
the University of Uawaii. I support that stipulation for several reasons. First, 
the Institute must be built on an existing base of Asian scholarship. It must go 
whero there is already a ccncentration of specialists, language training facilities 
and library resotirces. Hawaii has this base. It has the single largest concentra* 
tion of Asian specialists In the U.S. In the Japan field alone, there are 51 spe* 
ciallsts. The next largest concentrations are at Columbia^ Michigan and Harvardi 
each with less than 20. 

Second, Hawaii is the only place In the entire country where Asian studies 
Is already Integrated Into general education at the undergraduate, high school 
and elcMuentary school levels. Granted, this is due to tlie othnle coinjiosititm of the 
state. Yet Hawaii Is the one place which has substantial experience In developing 
general education materials and in teaching nonHiK?ciollsts about A>in. For ex- 
ample, I teach an undergraduate course on the Per^ple and Institutions of Japan 
to approximately 200 students every semester. These are education majors, busi- 
ness nmjors, liberal arts majors and engineering majors. Only a few are Kppolal* 
Jsts In Jtopan. That Is probably twice as many students as the number who take 
similar courses at all other Institutions in the United States combined. And that 
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is why many of us tench here. It is the one place where Asia is regarded as a 
normal part of education and scholarship, not an exotic speciality ou the fringes 
of academic respectability. 

Third, Hawaii offers excellent local exposure to Asia. Because there are Asian 
ethnic comniuuities living in Hawaii, and becansc the stale attracts large nnni> 
hers of Asian visitors, this is the next best thing to living in Asia. There is a 
Japano.se television station ; there are regular radio hro:ulca«ts in several Asian 
languages. There are Chinese, Japanese and Filipino films shown continuously. 
Asian foods, periodicals and other cultural artifacts are readily available in 
local stores. This is not only a distinct advantage to Anierieans trying to compre- 
hend Asian languages and culture, but also means that we can accommodate 
visiting Asian scholars much more satisfactorily than other institutions can. 

Fonrch, Hawaii's location nmkes It an ideal base for scholars studying Asia. 
University-sponsored charier liights lower the cost of travel to Japan to around 
$225, or abont the cost of a New York-London iiight. This is le.ss than half what 
it would cost to get to Asia from anywhere else in the U.S., even by charter. It 
is less than a quarter of the regular fare from the East Coast. 

Fifth, because of its location, Hawaii is already the crossroads for scholars 
going to and fnmi Asia, All of the Asian specialists come through here already. 
Thn.s, it is an ideal location for a research facility. Specialists could plan to come 
here on their way to Asia for preparatory research, and stop on their way home 
for follow-up work and immediate sharing of new lesearch findings with their 
colleagues at the Institute. An Asian Studies Institute in Hawaii would truly 
serve the nation, and not just those fortunate enough to w*ork in that location. 

In sum, I believe there is a great need for a national Asian Studies Institute 
as part of a greatly expanded program of federal support for Asian studies. Such 
supi)ort Is necessary in order to provide the United States with an adequate level 
of knowledge of Asia for purposes of peaceful trade and cultural interchange as 
well as for defense. Hawaii is an Ideal location for such an Institute because 
of ita geographic location, its existing resources and -its commitment to Asian 
studies. 



Statement of Peck, John DkFrancis, Chairman, Depautmknt of East Asian 
Languages, University of Hawaii 

i. introduction 

Recent reductions In Asian language programs owing to retrenchments in pub- 
lic and private support have caused a great nmny American universities to re- 
evaluate their commitment to Asian language study. A definite trend is under way 
toward curtailment or total abandonment of such programs as their support is- 
withdrawn. This is true of prestigious universities 'such as Yale and Cornell, 
\thich have lately announced further cut-backs in their Asian language programs. 
It is also true of secondary schools such as Parsippany in New. Jersey, where a 
once flourishing Asian language program appears to be on its way out following 
termination of Office of Education support. These developments constitute a fresh 
reminder of certain fundamental difllculties in the teaching of Asian languages- 
in the United States. 

Most institutions with once strong Asian language programs in the United 
States have characteristically been situated in areas far removed from the locus 
of these languages. A corollary of their geographical location is that such pro- 
grams have been dependent upon public or private constituencies lacking any coni- 
mftraierit to maintain them indefinitely. Taxpayers in New Haven, for example, 
have been willing to finance the teaching of Italian in their public schools but 
have shown no Interest in the teaching of Japanese. Tale and Cornell alumni have- 
likewise shown little or no entlnisiasni for the teaching of Jap^ine.se, Tal, or 
other Asian languages. 

Indeed, the existence of strong Asian language programs in these distant 
areas Is in many cases attributable to the fortuitous presence of one or more 
individuals who have aggressively promoted their estalilishnient and who have 
succeeded by vigorous prosecution of this aim in obtaining needed support from 
public or private sources, When these ludividual.s leave, or when support is 
withdrawn, such programs all too conunonly decline or collapse. It is a rare 
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institution wliich has either tbe ineentive or the resources to take over support 
of an Asian language program wUvu outside largess is withdrawn. 

Oti' all aeadeuiic iiihtiLUtions in the Ujiited states, the University of Hawaii 
is situated elosest to the geognipliieaL locus of Asian and Paeilic languages. 
Because of this in-ivilegeO ijosition, the University is supported by a coustiiueucy 
which is well over lifty percent of Asian and Paeilic origin, a constituency whieh 
has a penaauent and actively denjonstrated coniniitnient to ilie teaching of 
Asian and PaciUc languages on the pre-coUege aJs; well as on the college level. 
In this stale's elementary and .secondary schools the study of Asian languages 
ha.s bwn marked by special interest in Japanese, attested by the enrollment of 
more tlian 5,000 students in this language in ]}ublie and private schools. On the 
college level Hawaii accounts for one third of the total national enrollment iu 
Jai)auese, about one tenth of that in Chinese, and disproportionately high 
percentages in other Asian languages. This year, for example, our elementary 
>$anskrit class has attracted the unpreeedonted number of twenty-seven stu- 
dents, thanks largely to the I^epartment of Philosophy's development of a 
strong graduate program In Asian philosophies. 

Moreover, the Asian and Pacific orientation of Hawaii, seen in our way of 
life and accentuated by the presence of the East- West Center, has generated 
heavy increases in the number and (juality of students attracted to the univer- 
sity. Mnny departments at the University have contributed to these increases 
by taking on an Asian or Pacitic emphasis. The same increases account in part 
for the growing number of Asian and Pacific languages taught at the University 
nnd are rellected hi expanding enroUiuents in many such languages. 

The Department of Asian & Pacific ^L^nguages is presently teaching sixteen 
languages with a total enrollment of close to 2,000. However, it has the capa« 
bility of offering forty-two languages within its purview, a number large enough 
to .<;erve tlie needs of all but a few students. This capability is underscored by 
the presence of a large faculty with demonstrated interest in improving instruc- 
tional techniques and materials, as is evidenced by the fact that widely used 
basic texts and readers have been pre]>ared by Department members in Chinese, 
Hawaiian, Indonesian, Japanese, Korean, Lao, Thai and Vietnamese. 

While the number of languages which are or can be taught by the Depart- 
ment is in itself remarkable, even more remarkable is the fact ^hat our course 
offerings are underwritten preponderantly by a constituency made up of state 
taxpayers. The generosity of their support Is indicative of deep pride in a 
universi^ty which is expanding quantitatively and qualitatively, and is a con- 
crete reflection of their enthusiasm for. the teaching of Asian and Pacific lan- 
guages. It is the stability of their interest which provides the solid basis on 
whieh it has been possible to build the largest Asian and Pacific language pro- 
gram in the country .with relatively little dependence on resources from outside 
the state. Serving as a cushion against the vagaries of ferleral subsidies, the stote'^ 
firm commitment to this program guarantees that our effort will continue to 
be sustained largely by local revenues. 

It should be clear that an institution whieh is immune to the caprice of federal 
and other outside support for its Asian and Pacific language program assumes 
added importance at a time when its sister institutions have been compelled to 
curtail their activity in this field. Unfortunately, Hawaii is a small state with 
only three quarters of a million people. However strong the state's commitmentr 
providing 'ft^i' the resources needed for an Asian and Pacific language program 
commensurate with local and national requirements is well beyond its capacity. 
The bulk of state support has so far gone into undergraduate language instruc- 
tion in consonance with the legislature's express desire that the University's 
main emphasis be placed upon undergraduate education. This is not to say that 
there has been no support for graduate programs. More accurately, because of 
our emphasis upon undergraduate education and our inability to finance de- 
velopment in all sectors simultaneously, graduate programs have had to be in- 
troduced by slow degrees in carefully selected areas. At the same time, academic 
development plans have repeatedly insisted that, since the University cannot 
excel in all areas, priority be given to studies relating to Asia and the Pflcifl^-. The 
second phase of our Asian and Pacific language program hence calls for build- 
ing a graduate program of high quality onto the already extensive program of 
undergraduate instruction. Financial realities have, however, delayed implemen- 
tation of this second phase. 
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We take it as axiomatic that a strong language program is an indispensable 
adjiUKtt to strong programs oriented on Asia or the Pacific in any of the disci- 
plines. Quite ajwrt from aspirations for onr own development per se, the De- 
partment of Asian & Pacilic Languages is keenly aware of its service function 
witJi respect to mnny other departments of the University. It is also keenly 
aware of its own ability to compensate for recent set-backs in the teaching of 
Asian and Tacilic languages on the mainland. To develop programs of Asian and 
Pacilie languages capable of rosjionding to local and national needs alike will 
entail (a) strengthening undergi-aduate studies in our major language offerings, 
(b) expanding our undergraduate programs to include all "minor" languages for 
which the demand, albeit limited, is regular, (c) promoting other "minor" 
languages which would contribute to disciplinary studies relating to Asia and 
the racilic, and (d) extending well-conceived graduate programs to a number 
-of specific areas, a good start in this direction having already been made with 
the establishment of a doctoral program in Japanese, 

The Department of Asian & Pacific Languages welcomes the opportunity to 
meet the challenge to its capabilities posed by recent withdrawals of federal 
tind otiier support from mainland institutions. It welcomes the opportunity to 
make the University of Hawaii a national focus of Asian and Pacific language 
-education, a permanent center with undergraduate and graduate programs 
:strong enough to attract serious students from all parts of the nation. It wel- 
tiomes the opiK)rt\niity to show how its felicitous location and present capabiH- 
ties could be t\inied to the greater advantage of the state and the nation, 

JI. LANGUAGES AVAILABLE IN THE DEPARTMENT OP ASIAN & PACinO LANGUAGES 

Members of the Department of Asian & Pacific Languages are presently offer- 
ing courses in sixteen different languages. They have a command, not yet 
exploited, of at least twenty- six other Asian and Pacific languages. With its 
existing staff the Department is hence able to offer forty-two languages. 

To this number may be added another eleven Asian and Pacific languages 
which could be offered by members of other departments, mainly Linguistics, 
should there be occasion to arrange for interdepartmental cooperation. This 
raises to fifty-three the number of languages currently available at the University. 
This figure does not Include language for which there is a know^n capability at 
the University but for which no teaching commitments have been solicited as yet 
These include Ricol, Chabacano, (Philippine ereole), Fijian, Maranao, Old Java- 
nese (Kawi), Pampangan, Tongan, and several other Philippine languages. 

The Department of Asian & Pacific Languages is desirous in principle of offer- 
ing instruction in any Asian or Pacific language for which minimum resources 
(specifically, informants and/or textual materials) are available. It should be 
noted in this connection that the Department claims no competence at present 
in two ; Southeast Asian languages for which there is likely to be a modest 
demand. These are Burmese, essential for balanced coverage of the major 
languages of Southeast Asia, and Shan, which , we consider important in a well- 
rounded program of Thai studies. There are also a number of important lan- 
guages not covered in our South Asian language program, which has recently 
been expanded by the University in the areas of Bengali and Tamil. 

The instruction in question here consists of developing a knowledge of a given 
language by , one another of . the instructional systems described in section ITT. 
Instruction of this type is to be distinguished from ofher courses offered by the 
Department which are designed not to teach a given language but to deepen 
or broaden the student's knowledge about that language. Courses of this latter 
type include currently listed: offerings in structure, eontrastive analysis, and 
literature in translation, and are hot in question here. — : * 

The following. list includes Asian and~Paeifie languages which are now offered 
by the Department, (marked by double asterisks )j those which could be offered 
with the Department's present staff (marked by a single asterisk), and those 
which could be offered by the present staff of other departments (unmarked) - 

A. mat Asia: ♦♦Cantonese, ♦Fukienese, ♦Hakka, *♦ Japanese, •♦Korean, ♦♦Man- 
darm, *Mmp,(Meo), ♦Ryukyiian (Okinavan). • ; 

B. Mainland Southeast Asia: •Cham, ••modem Khmer (Cambodian) ••Lao 
^•"-odern Mon, •Muong, •Old Khmer, •Old Mon, ♦•Thai, ♦•Vietnamese, ' 
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C. Island Southeast Asia: *Baliiiese, *Batat, *Cebuano (Bisayan), *nokano, 
♦♦Indonesian/Malay, •Javanese, *Maclurese, ♦Minangkabau, ♦Sundanese,-**Tasa- 
log/rsou (Ts'ao). 

D. South Asia: ♦•Bengali, ♦♦Hindi, ♦Marathi, ♦♦Pali, ♦Prakrit, ♦♦Sanskrit, 
Sora, ♦♦Tamil. 

K Pacifio: ChnmovTo, ♦♦Hawaiian, Marshallese, Nukuoro, Palanan, Ponapean, 
Saipanese-Carolinian, ♦Tahitian. Trukese, Ulithian, Yapese. r . 

F, /n«er A5fa; ♦Mongol (Khalkha), Tibetan. 

G. Near and Middle Uast ; ~*modevxi and classical Arabic,, ♦modem Armenian,. 
*01(1 Persian (Avestan). 

It should bo noted jilso that our Department of European Languages and Litera- 
ture olfers four "coioniaV lauguages which are essential for research on certain 
Asian ureast namely J^utch, French, Portuguese, und Spanish. This circum- 
stance greatly strengthens certain of our programs- in being or under study. 

in. LANGUAGK IXSTUUCTIONAL SYSTEMS 

As used hero tlie term language instructional system disegnates any of vari- 
OU.S conil)inations of criticiil fajtons which characterize specific language-teach- 
ing situati()ns. The critical factory in question are (1) student enrollment or 
domnnd, (2) uvailahle teaching staff. (3) available teaching materials, (4) peda- 
gogical approach or metliodoingy, and (5) course objectives in terms of the com- 
monly recognized language skills. 

While all live of tliesc f',*tors would be maximized under optimum condi- 
tions, the realities, of tea« ling a broad spectrum of languages demand com- 
promises of several kinds. It iss essentially the conflict between demand and capa- 
bility that makes a variety of instructional systems both unavoidable and 
desirable if the Department of Asian & Pacific Languages is to realize its full 
potential and serve scholarly needs to the best of its ability. 

The following paragraphs describe the instructional' systems which we con- 
sider obligatory in view of the range of languages given in section II. We offer 
first a definition of the instructional system in ideal terms and then whatever 
fjualifying remarics seem relevant. 

lufttruGiionnl .?//sfcwi Iligh'enroMment programs 

' This system is appropriate for well-established eojivontional language pro- 
grams characterized by soi»histicated audio-lingual techniques of instruction, 
consistently high eTirollmcnt. adequate staff, instructional materials of high qual- 
ity, and maximum course objectives. 

Tliese conditions typify the teaching of the more popular European languages 
(sucfi as French and Spanisii) on the university level. At the University of Ha- 
waii they apply also to the teaching of Chinese, Hawaiian, and Japanese. 

Note, however, that the more popular European languages are conmionly taught 
either by. independent in.structors with a background of traditional scholarship 
(often with a heavy emphasis upon literature) or by graduate students function- 
ing with a mininuim of .supbrvision. By contrast, Chinese, Hawaiian and Japa- 
nese at the University of Hawaii are normally tauglit b.v a team consisting of a 
trained scholar who directs the program or course and native speakers fimction- 
ing as drillmastors or {in the cnse of a few, if exceptionally able) as independent 
or semi-independent instructors. The critical difference between the teaching of 
these three languages and the teacliing of the popular European languages is 
that, with us, the drillm aster never serves as a fully academic member of the 
team. His responsibility is to relieve the scholar of routine work and to ensure 
that students derive full benefits from their drill work. Thus he does not have 
the statas of the scholar in the usual sense of a research-oriented professor. 

Instructional sjfstcjn II: Limitcd'CnroUnicyit pr off rams 

This system is appropriate for established conventional language progrnms 
cliarncterizod by sound audio-Hngual techniques of instruction, consistently lim- 
ited (medium to low) enrollment, adequate staff and instructional materials, and 
maximuin course olijectives. 

Those conrlitions typify the teaching of some of the less popular European 
languages (such as Italian nnd Russian) in many universities. At the University 
of Hawaii they are applicable also to the teaching of Bengali, Hindi, Indonesian, 
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Klimer, Koreaiir Lao. Tagaiog, Tauiil, TJiai, and Vi(»tiiaitiese. Tiioy are also appli- 
cable, mntutis 7nuta7UliSf to two classical languages: Tali and 5?anskrit. 

U/itil now full implcujcntatlon of this instnietional .system has been attended 
Ijy one difficulty which seriously impairs the effectiveness of the programs to 
which it applies. In all cases these i)rogram.s are taught by sehohirs (who may 
or liiuy not he native speakers) with the same qualifications as tliose mentioned 
midcr Instructional J^ystem I. Ail too often, however, limited enrollment compels 
(he scholar to do without a drillmaster. The absence of a drillmaster in any of 
these programs is highly deleterious because Asian languages are so markedly 
different from European languages with respect to phonology, morphology, and 
syntax. In some cases it obliges the scholar in charge of these programs to func- 
tion as his own drillmaster, which we deem a flagrant misuse of his time and 
abilities (we feel he should be relieved of routine drillwork in order to devote 
more time to supervision, planning, and activities of a more scholarly nature). 
In other cases it obliges him to dispense with drillwork in whole or in part, which 
operates against the effectiveness of his program by imposing a .-substandard 
flietJiodology and less than maximum course objectives. Moreover, when a scholar 
in charge of one of these programs is not a native .speaker the absence of a drill- 
master deprives students of expo.sure to native speakers, to which they are 
entitled. 

One of our most pressing needs, therefore, is for a flexible policy backed by 
biuljyctjiry resources which will i>ermit the recruitment of drillmaster.s for all 
programs coming under Instructional System IL Among assistants to trained 
scholars responsible for programs under all of the .systems proposed here we 
distinguished (a) inforwnntu, i.e. native speakers from whom the phonology, 
morphology and syntax of a language can be elicited through proper linquistit 
fleUl-niethods, (b) drillmaHtera, i.e. native speakers trained to lead students 
through their drillwork, and (c) research assistants, i.e. native speakers of good 
edtication or broad experience who are skilled or amendable to training in the 
preparation, under the scholar*s supervision, of new instructional materials in- 
cluding drills, dialogues, reading selections, and study aids such ns glossaries 
and dictionaries. Under Instructional System IT drillmasters are required for the 
normal operation of each program, while research assistants are required for 
any substantive improvements in each program. In most cases what we need, 
therefore, is research assistance who can function also as drillmasters. For 
some language.? qunliflcd drillmasters and research as.9i.stants are readily avail- 
able: for others, even native speakers willing to undergo traininc. ar difficult to 
find. Part-time drillmasters can often lie found among foreign stud/nts at the 
University, including the T5ast-West Center. Occasionally drillmasters not associ- 
ated with the University can be found in Honolulu for rart-tinie or full-time 
emnlovment. For certain languages however no native speakers are found kKyally. 
and research assistants would have to he recruited outside Hawaii. A related 
consideration is the jiermanence of any such a.ssistance. Experience has shown 
over and over again that temporary assistance is inefficient, since a more or less 
lone period of adjustment and retraining is usually neerled before a scholar and 
flrilhnaster onn w^ork together as a team comparable with those mentioned under 
Iiistriietional System I. 

Tnftructional sysicm JIT: Clm^f^room flcMworV 

This system is appropriate for unconventional lan^tiage procrams using a 
methodology consistinir of rigoron.sly sapor vised lincruistic field methods of elicit- 
inir data from an informant. It is ehnracteri.sed by minimal enrollment, by the 
lack of even minimally adequate instructional materlal.s. and by the presence 
of n native speaker and a trained linguist who may or may not know the language 
under study. Course obleetives may include fa) learning ns much of the lancrhage 
as may he feasible in the time allowed or (h) the compilation of descriptive or 
iuHtructlonal materials, or both. 

The«p conditions tvplfv the acquisition in the field, by sophisticated lincmistic 
methods, of languages for which there is little or no documentation. Similar 
conditions nre ftett up in the classroom in trnininsr stndents of linguistics to ac- 
quiro inductively any langiif>cre for which informants are nvn liable. We see great 
benefits to accrue from applying this system to certain Asian and Pacific Ian- 
^ ?s who would otherwise remain indeflnitelv inncee.«5sible to our students. It is 
CD ir^"^'*^'^^^ to such languages as Balinese. Batak. ITakka, Miao, various Mi- 
tlMv>sian languages, Madurese, Minangkabau. Sundanese, and Tahitian. 
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InfdrucUonal system IV : Directed self -study 

This systoin is appropriate for unconventional language programs which con* 
sist preponderantly of document exploitation. Clmractorized by minimal onroU- 
mont, it presupposes (a) the existence of adequate, or at least usable, di».scriptive 
nuiterials and/or textual matter and (b) a seholar instructor with u knowledi?e 
of the language offered sutficient t«) supervise what is essentially self-study on 
the .student's part. A modilioation of the approach develoi)ed by Professor Tetor 
Bf»yd-Bowuuin of the State University of New York at Buffalo, this sy.steni shares 
with Instructional System III objectives which may include (a) learning as 
much of the language as may be feasible in Uu* time allowed or (b) the com- 
pilation of improved descriptive or instructional materials, or botli. 

We are aware that tliis instructional system is at once less efficient and per- 
hap.s nu)re demanding upon student and instructor alike. We nevertheless feel 
tiiat it is eminently.- suited to well-motivated students with extraordinary lan- 
guage aptitude who could profit by working with available materials, who would 
be content to ndnimizc acquisition of oral skills, or who would prefer to con- 
line their efforts to developing a reading knowledge of a given language. This 
sy-item is npplical>le to such languages as Arabic, Armenian, Cliani, Javanese, 
Mon, and Old Persian. 

Instructional system V : Directed reading programs 

Tliis system is appropriate for the advanced levels of instruction in languages 
witli written literatures. It is characterized by an unconventional metliodology 
(often no more than occasional guidance by a scholar) adapted to the special 
requirements of a limited u umber of students. Other than the availability of 
suitable reiiding materials, it requires only an interested staff member. 

On the advanced levels of many language programs including Chinese and 
Japanese the number of students desiring experience in any single field of 
specialized reading is rarely large enough to warrant organization of conven- 
lional courses. On the contrary, as students advance into the higher levels of 
' hinguage study their requirements tend to diversify. This phenomenon is com- 
monly seen in Chinese when students who have completed their basic instruction 
(tlirough Chinese 402) are eager to begin reading in their own areas of concen- 
tration sueli as the geography or history of China. Inasmuch as virtually all 
ut the work must be done by the student himself, we have found it possible to 
service a respectable number of students by encouraging each to work in his 
own field without taking more than an hour or two a week of an instructor's 
time. 

We feel that development of this instructional system is not only within our 
capabilities but necessary to any increase in the depth of our existing programs. 
"Witli careful planning it should be possible to answer the needs of increasing 
numbers of advanced students by this means. Experience thus far shows tlmt 
instruction of this type is most productive if use is made of materials specially 
conceived to accelerate the student's pace in his own discipline, such as the 
specialized series initiated under the editorship of John DeFrancis with the pub- 
lication of Reading in Chinese Geography by Jack Williams and Yung Teng 
Chia-yee. We foresee that publication of similar texts will be emphasized in the 
future. -.^ . 

This system is applicable to siich languages as Arabic, Balinese, Bengali, 
Chinese. Hindi, Indonesian/Malay, Japanese, Javanese, Khmer, Korean, Lao, 
Pali, Sanskrit, Tagalog, Tamil, and Vietnamese. 

Inettructional system VI ^ Specialized courses 

Between some of the conventional fields of language study lie important areas 
of contact and overlap to whicJi none of . the foregoing systems applies. Experi- 
ments with courses such as Chinese for Speakers of Japanese and Japanese for 
Speakers of Chinese point up a need for courses specially designed to help stu- 
dents of an Asian or Pacific language acquire an adjunct language without in- 
vestment of all the time required by conventional programs. Other problem areas 
are exemplified by Sino-Korean, Sino-Japanese, Sino-Vietnamese, kamhun (lit- 
erature written in Cliinese by Japanese), and by Chinese, Pali and Sanskrit as 
written by Southeast Asians. These offer new possibilities of academic endeavor 
"ould be opened up by development of new teaching strategies (sometimes 

i^ ing the cooperation of two or more instructors) and new instructional 
tl\l\>ials. We are presently studying the desirability of requesting the De- 
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pnrtment of European Liinguages and Jjiterature to develop special reading 
eourses in Dutch, French, Portuguese and Spanish for our Southeast Asian 
language speeialists. At the moment, however, we favor concentrati. g our effort 
on developing (a) Chinese courses oriented to the needs of Jupanei c and Viet- 
namese specialist s» (b) Japanese courses for students specializing in Chinese, 
(e) Pall and Sanskrit courses for students of Burmese, Indonesian, Khmer, Lao, 
and Tliai, and (d) pther complementary courses within the Department. 

There should be no doubt that while Instructional Systems I and II are appli- 
cable to conventional programs of language studj-, instructional Systems 111, 
IV, V and VI apply to programs which are not only unconventional in approach 
but nianiit»stly iiieificicnt. liather than seeking to gloss oyer the inadequacies 
of these latter programs, however, • we are advancing the proposition that 
languages can; if need he, be taught by less than conventional and less than 
optimum means. Two points necil to be brought out in this connection. 

Firstly, it is our expectation that courses olfered under any of the uncon- 
ventional systems will attract only a small number of highly motivated students. 
Such courses are envisaged expressly with a view to serving tlie interests of 
this student elite, some of whom are not content with conventional offerings, 
others of whom will he graduate students with special needs. 

Secondly, we are not unaware of the ri.sks involved in overemphasizing tlicse 
unconventional systems and in any proliferation of hastily-mounted courses 
responding to short-lived demands. In our own interests as well as those of our 
student clientele and the University as a whole, our primary concern is to avoid 
any possibJe lowering of academic standards. We contend that a paradox of 
sorts is involved in our pressing for the sim iltaneous implementation of all six 
instructional systems. Certainly on gnc level ecognition of the unconventlona'. 
systems would appear to jeopardize the quality of instruction offered by tho 
Department; yet on another level recognition of these systems would be au 
imaginative, practical way of opening new possibilities of development. 

In the first place, we see in the adoption of the unconventional systems an 
eminently realistic means of upgrading the Department's latent potentialities. 
We have no intention of representing an unconventional l;ingua^?e program a» in 
any sense equivalent to a conventional language program. We nevertheless see in 
the offering of unconventional programs an inexpensive, pragmatic method of 
expanding onr conventional offerings over a period of years in order to meet the 
concrete needs of serious students, needs which should not be ignored simply 
because no one is prepared to meet them in tlic most desirable manner. Indeed, 
it is predictable that our first efforts to teach Hakka or Muong, for example, 
will scarcely be praiseworthy. The second time we offer these languages, 
however, we shall do better than we did the first time; the third time we offer 
them we .shall do still better. With each repetition we shall be (a) enlarging 
capabilities within the Department that have hitherto been squandered, (b) 
bettor serving the needs of our most ambitions and adventurous students, and 
(c) approaching one step closer to the ideal of the University of Hawaii as a 
national center of instruction in Asian and Pacific languages. It is to be under- 
stood as an essojitial part of our proposal moreover, that while our four uncon- 
ventional systems are not ordered in any hierarchical way certain courses intro- 
duced under Instructional Systems III, IV and VI will in time be formalized 
and offered under Instructional System X or II. 

In the second place, we see in the adoption of the four unconventional s.v.steros 
a means wherchy the Department can exercise greater leadership both locally 
and nationally. We have reached a point in our development where it is no longer 
enc>ngh for us to serve eommuiiity and national needs and to service our sister 
departments. We also hnve an obligation, which muf^t now be fulfilled, to push 
back present academic horizons to the best of our ability. From our pnrticular 
vantajre point we can see possibilities of scholarly endeavor which are either not 
visible to or are not acted upon by those outside the Department. In this light 
our unconventional instructional systems can be seen as anything but visionary. 
Throucrh them wo can accomplish more than merely respond to present demands. 
Through them wc can levy new demands upon ourselves and thereby open doors 
into new fields of scholarly activity with a mlnlmunial drain on budgetary 
resonrec.e. 

Tf»"R whfle unconventional systcms^-may appear to receive disproportionate 
pjY/-^"**'^^ ^^^^ propo?al, this emphasis is intended to demonstrate a wealth 
K Knapped capabilities In the Department which could, under an integrated de- 
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velojunental progniui, be made available to students in some systematic way. The 
supiileiiicntiiry liiiaiicial resources we are soliciting will be devoted ]jrimaH]y to 
improving and expanding our conventional programs. The unconventional pro- 
grams we have in view constitute our reserve, our promise of eontiniied growth, 
and tlieref(jre our Rurety that these resources would be wisely invested. 



S'fATEMKJST OF CllARLES F. GALJ^iGllERf DmKCTOR OP STUDIES^ ASIfailCAN 

Univeusities Field Staff 

The American Universities Field Staff is a cooperative academic consortium 
foundi'd in 1951, which groups together elev^'n American universities and col- 
leges!, as listed on Uiis letterhead. Its purposes, under the terms of its Charter 
of Incorporation, are : 

"To develop, linance, and direct a corps of men to study, mainly at first hand, 
the contemporaneous affairs of signiflcaut areas of the world and, through re- 
ports and their personal services, to make their -knowledge available primarily 
to universities, colleges, and other educational institutions, with a view to aiding 
the American educational system in the diffusion of knowledge necessary to a 
better understanding of world conditions." 

The Field StafX maintains area specialists throughout the world who report 
regularly via articles and reports on the important political, economic, and 
.social problems of the regions in which they function as experts. Periodically, 
and usually every third year^ the area specialists return to lecture at member 
university campuses as visiting faculty and make their expertise available to 
the academic comnniuity, as well as to selected other groups in governiiient, 
business, and among the concerned general public. 

In addition, the Field Staff has established two regional centers for study 
abroad in recent years. One of these is the Center for Mediterranean Studies 
in IComc, and the other is the Center for Asian and Pacific Studies hi Singapore. 
Both Centers support Institutes which provide facilities for American under- 
gra(hi:Ue and graduate students to spend a semester abroad in innovative pro- 
grams involving fonnal study, languatye training, and individual ifleld research 
on contenjporary problems in the societies of the respective areas. 

Tile establishment of the Center for Asian and Pacific Studies in Southeast 
Asia in IDTl was only one facet of a program elaborated by tlie Field Staff to 
put oinphnsis on the study of contemporary Asia. It has been evident to many 
observers for some time that the success of the Japanese exi)erience in modern- 
ization is now being repeated in many ways in a number of other areas in Kast 
and Southeast .Vsla — Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, and to tJie extent 
that wo are able to judge, perhaps in mainland China also. Traditional thought 
in mneli of the "Western world, however, has not yet ai)sorbed the implications 
of this development J and still tends to look on East Asia somewhat iudiscrlnii- 
uatoly as part of a generalized developing world, with Japan viewed as an inex- 
plicable phenomenon. 

It is the opinion of the Field Staff that East Asia and nmch of its surround- 
ing area needs to be viewed holistically, not merely as a variant 6t so-called 
"Third World" development, but by looking at Sinitic society in totality as a 
possllde alternative model for the ordering of modern life, whicli may provide 
a choice beyond the siniple dualistJc division of the world, as has prevailed here- 
tofore, into a "Developed TV'est" and **Devclopiug Others.'* 

Tlie Field Staff is now planning to operatioualize techniques for integrated 
task*force writing and reporting on this subject, putting special emphasis on 
explaining the difficulties of confronting the modern, world, given the popula- 
tion pressures and the social and environmentnl problems that arise from them, 
as well as some of ^he nuioue solutions which have been and are being found to 
thcj'e difficulties in East Asia. Five or six if its As I an^ area specialists will par- 
licipnto in this program, and a luimbor of workshops, roundtahles, and other 
meeting.^, bringing together students of development problems under the ixei^is 
of this overall concept, are planned in Asia, in Uie United States, and el.se where. 

Another key project in ongoing Field Staff programs concerned with Asia 
was begun this year in collaboration with the Asia Society and the Dan forth 
Foundation. Briefly stated, this is a program* of intellectual exchange among 
Asians and between Asians and American.^, to be carried out through a con- 
tinuing series of gatherings, approximately three each year, which will bring 
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together diKtingiii slice! Ai?inn.s of varied specinHzutious, with nn emphasis oa 
younger xiersous of talent and future promise, with a few of their American 
couuterparts, for sessions of discussions, interchange of thought, creative 
activity, and writing. For titese j^atlierings we are using the Indu-Sanskrit term 
anrnma^ to indicate tlie informal, interpersonal, and reflective nature of the 
meetings. These will he in sharj» contrast to tlie fornnil and too often overstruc- 
tnred type of intennitional eonfereuee with which the aeadeaiic world in 
particular has been plnpicd in recent years, One <if tlie unique features of the 
r/sr«wtf-type gathering will he that at any one session intellectuals, government 
oilicials, l>a.s'inessnieii, writers and artists, academies, and other individuals 
from a uunii»er of countries will find themselves exposed, in conditions of a 
tranqiul retreat, to the creative ideas and personalities of men fnan other 
walks of life In other lands. The asrama will thus be both multinational and 
multidiseiplinn ry. 

Farther, It is our Intention to try to maintain a cohesive and continuing com- 
nnmity of such individuals after the sessions liave ended, by an intercluiiige of 
writing and publiration, and by re-invitation to snbso(nH»nt gatherings, so that 
there conies into heing a corpus of Interested alumni in their resi>eetive ci>^nitries 
wlio will continue to benefit from the original experience and its continuity 
as they mature and come to hohl ])osi tif )ns of greater influence in later life. 

In most recent years the American Universities Field Staff has increasingly 
been making the University of Hawaii, one (^f its founding mendier institutions, 
the hub of its expanding Asian programs. The Singapore Study Abroad Program 
of the Ccmter for Asian and racillc Studies is jointly sponsored by the Univer- 
sity and the Field Staff. Tlie Pirector of Studies of the Field Staff is in resi- 
dence at the University for consulting and teaching purposes for half of each 
academic year. And beginning in November 1071. the Documentary Film Program 
of the Field Staff, which is backed hy the National Science Foundation, will 
establish its headquarters at the Manoa campus while prejwiring documentaries 
on social change in rural areas of Asia and the Pacific, In conjunction with 
this program a number of distinguished film makers and i>hotographers with 
experience In Asia will bo spending time at the University on behalf of the AUFS. 
and a numl)er of subsidiary programs of Instruction and training are expected 
to l)e developed out of these activities. 

Although the Field Staff is a fully autonomous organization, it feels that 
both its own activities and many of those of the University of Hawaii have bene- 
fited through the close cooperation which has developed, and as a result of its 
physical presence at facilities offered by the University in support of Field Staff 
programs. It is planned to increase this cooperation with particular respect to the 
new activities described above. An interchange of Ideas between aftrama invitees 
and the intellectual comnuinity in Hawaii, in all areas and disciplines, is one 
strong possibility, and the potential of new Field Staff programs for bringing a 
wide spectrum of visitors to the University as part of their overall interaction in 
several dimensions with similar Americans has been much enlarged recently. 
Another area for increased collaboration lies in the building of a documentary 
film library relating to Asia, crossdivided into discrete fields of study, specific 
prohlems, and separate countries for purposes of social science comparability via 
the audio-visual media. 

For these concrete reasons and many other mor? general ones,^ the Ameri- 
can Universities Field Staff supports the proposal to establish nn Asian Studies 
Institute as envisaged by H.R. C1C8. and feels, in terms of its own Interests as 
well as thi»se of Asian Studies as a whole, that its location in Hawaii with links 
to the University of Hawaii would he hichly desirable. It is our belief that the 
efforts now being undertaken hy the Field Staff in Asian affairs would he 
strengthened by such a step, and that our own programs, and our joint programs 
with the University of Hawaii, would in turn give support and added lireadth 
to those areas of activity which may he initiated hy the proposed Institute. 



StaTRMKXT op TERRT B. GpANnSTAFF. ORAmTATK STimKXT IN AsiAx Studiks, 

University of Hawaii 

^ly thoughts in coming to the University of Hawaii to do graduate work in 
Asian Studies are similar to my feelings about the establishment of an Asian 
^"''ies Institute such as this hill provides for, "With the increase in communi- 
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cation and involvement between nations, it is becoming more and more neccssiiry 
to tile future of world iieace and international cooperation that tlie citizens of 
the United States of America liave an increased knowledge and understanding of 
other nations and cultures. 

Our cultural tics with Europe have long provided us with the means and 
motivation to undertake a relatively tliorough study of Western cultures and 
nations. This cultural attinity has eased our educational jirocesses in many 
ways, from the relative ease with which we can learn a European language to 
the relative ease with which the funding for such a study may be fonnd. Such 
study hegins^t rUe secondary or earlier and achieves a full llowerlng at the uni- 
versity leveK 

lint the study of Asia in America has enjoyed no such advantages. Not only 
(1(H.'S the hick of cultural atlinity here take its toll hi fewer programsr, fewer 
.specialized institutions, etc., but also in the subject matter itself* Xho language, 
concepts, cultural framework, and a host of other unfaiuillarities demand much 
more from the lispring student. 

Clearly the study of Asia in America Is in need of assistance. To bring our 
knowledge of Asia to anywhere near upar with our knowledge and understanding 
of tht? Western World would oijvioiisly be a gigantic undertaking and w<niltl liave 
to encompass a broad program at the secondary, even primary, levels let alone 
fho university level. Without such pre-nnlversity aeelimatizatlon the college 
student cannot hope to get very far. An Asian Studies Institute, however, may 
he a valuable first step in tiiis process. 

(The state of Hawaii olTers a imirjuely suitable location for such an institute. 
Hawaii's various ethnic groups have already provided the initial cliiuato in 
which an appreeiatitm of Asia at the secondary and primary education levels 
otnihl become viable. The facilities and expert staff of an Asiati Stiulie.s lustltiile 
liere could provide training for secondary and primary school teachers. 

At the university level, the TJuiveisity of Uavwiii offers iniiriuc resources and 
expert staff in Asian studies. The unique location of the Islands, the eihnic 
varitey, and the reputation of the University are already well-known to Asiaus 
and would a.ssist in attracting Asian experts to the institute. These factors would 
also i»rovide a climate in which both Asians and American students could best 
Work In studying Asia. 

The exlstonco of .^nch ..n institution could do mucli in providing an iJicre.jsing 
number of informed educators who could then be instrumental in increasing the 
type of knowledge and awareness of Asia in our countrj''s educational sy.stem. 
But education is a slow and difficult process. We have delayed it too long already. 
The demands of hicreasing )}Opulation, communication, and complexity in the 
world will allow us to wait no longer In Implementing such programs. 



StATKMENT of XOUM.VX MF.LT.r.R, niRKCTOR, PACIFIC ISLANDS PROGRAM OF THE 

urtiVKRSiTY OF Hawaii 

At the meethig of the House Select Subcommittee on Education at tlie East- 
West Center on August 24, 1072, questions were raised concerning the activities 
of the University of Hawaii related to the Pacific Islands and the Interest of its 
faculties therein. Both these matters are extensively dealt with in tlie appended 
^'Pacific Islands Program Directory" issued several years ago by the University 
and it Is respectfully submitted for the use of the Subcommittee. 

Pacific Islands Program: A cross-disciplinary teaching, service, and coordi- 
nating program is maintained by the University to achieve efficient utilization 
of the University's resources related to the Pacific Islands in Ihe furtherance of 
student education, faculty research, and University service. Under the ae^a 
of the Program, Pacific Islands related studies are encouraged and, more speclfl- 
cally, a cross-disciplinary graduate program in Pacific Islands awards the mas- 
ter's degree. As of the last academic year (1071--72), 26 different departments 
on the Manoa campus were offering 69 Pacific-related courses. For those courses 
taught in the Fall, 1071, Semester, attendance numbered approximately 1300 
students. In the same academic year, a dozen graduate students were partici- 
pating in the master's degree program In Pacific Islands Studies, 

The Program publishes a semi-monthly ''Newsletter" which is distributed to 
approximately 30(r University faculty members who have expressed an interest 
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in bplijff kept Jnformotl on current raclflc dpvHopmoiits, A j)orio(llcally supple- 
niwitotl (rtMisns mnintninod by the Proj^rnni of tliese faculty mom hers docuueiits 
tliotr extensive field experience in tlic Pacific, range of Pacific hinpiage skills, 
nnuierous piil)licali(ins ;ind other data useful to the University in the mustering 
of its human and institutlnnnl resources in the furthering uf Pncific Islands 
study, research, and service. 

TJic Hawaiian and Pacific Islands Collections in the University's Sinclair 
Library liave been declared to he among the best of their kind in the worhl. The 
Program asssisfs in the building of these collections and facilitates communica- 
tion Jietween the libniry and Pncific-iutcrested faculty. 

University Kesearch and Service: TJic wide-rangin;? institutional research of 
the University on PaoHlc-rclatcd subjects, including the conducting of Held re- 
search in Oceania, is described in the Directory, enclosed. These include activi- 
ties concerning the life process sciences (Hawaii Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion. Hawaii Institute of Marine IJiology, Lvon Aboretam, Pacific Biomedical 
Research Center, and the Population Genetics Laboratory), the physical sci- 
eniy's f Hawaii Institute of Geophysics, Land Study Bureau, and the Water Re- 
sonrres Research Center), and tiic social sciences and the humanities (Kconoudc 
Research Center, Education Research and Development Center, Pncific ami Asian 
Linguistics In.stitute* and tho Social Science Research Institute). Besides this ''or- 
ganized" research, many facjdfy members engage In individual Oceania re- 
search subjects, as illustrated by the listing in the PIP Newsletters attached 
for April 30 and 2a, 1072 (Vol. 4; Son. 14 and IS). 

Tho manifiold Pacific-related service activities of the University are performed 
both in Hawaii and in the field. Tliey range from the extensive services of the 
various institutes of the East-West Center, through the activities of organized 
units of the University regularly furnishing such services, to the commitments 
of individual University scholars, as volunteering for the conducting of a train- 
ing program during a vacation period. To aid In the coordination of University 
service contracts in the Pacific, the Pacific Islands Program maintains regional 
eoraniitteos comprised of representatives from University departments with con- 
tractual commitments in those speclfle areas. Periodic committee meetings and 
frequent communication through informal channels monitor University services 
in the field to the end of achieving Internal consistency and maximum 
elTectiveness. 

In very brief compass, this outlines the Pacific-related interests and activities 
of the University of Hawaii. At numerous junctures this account could he easily 
o.vitanded— e.g., in describing the academic program of the Universitv. it could 
be noted that Pacific languages taught include not alone Hawaiian but other 
Polynesian {Saraoan, Tongan), as well as Melanesian and Mlcronesian lan- 
gnageii. Should a detailed account of the University of Hawaii's Pacific related 
resources and activities be of aid to the Subcommittee, we shall he very happy 
to subndt it for the use of the Subcommittee. 

Pacific ISLANaa PROGRA>r/DiRECToRT— Unxversitt op Hawah 

INTRODUCTION 

Situated at the apex of the Polynesian Triangle, the University of Hawaii 
has for a long time been Interested in the Pacific Basin, Its peoples and their 
environment. This area interest has encouraged the scheduling of academic 
courses. Individual faculty members to undertake research and service activities, 
and organized units of the University to mount continuing programs on Pacific 
Islands subjects. A cross-disciplinary graduate program In Pacific Islands Studios 
has for nearly two decades awarded tlie maater^s degree, Hawaiian and Pacific 
materials amassed in the University's Sinclair Library constitute one of the 
area's most extensive research collections. 

TJje growth of the University over the 62 years since Its founding, and partic- 
ularly its more recent expansion to 17,500 students and 1.700 faculty, has been 
accompanied with a mulHphased growth of academic effort which has tended to 
overshadow tills concern with the Pacific. As a consequence, despite their com- 
munity of interest, faculty members have found it difficult to maintain contact 
over discipline boundaries. Increasingly, Pacific Ocean Basin activity conducted 
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In one unit of the University completely eijwipcs the attention of the rest of Uic 
faeulty. It thus became ni>i>arent that a formal effort at coordination was nec- 
essary for facilltuthig coaimmiicatlon and systematizing Interaction among 
faculty from all dUclpllnes engaged In teaching, research ond service related 
to the Taclfic Inlands area. 

A census of University of Hawaii faculty with raelflc Islands Interests — includ- 
ing tiieir lield experience, language skills, pulilications, expressed wlllingiie.ss t<i 
luirtleiinilo lu itUerdlseipllaary endeavor, etc. — revealed a far more extensiw? res- 
ervoir of r;]clflc>orlented staff than I>ad been anticipated. SiSlnillar inquiry into on- 
going University activity disclosed a wide variety of research and service. This 
Directory has l>een compiled to acquaint University |>erHonnel with these lummn 
and institutional resources, as a first stei> in greater effort at cross-diseiiilinary 
PueHlc effort It is also i)eing made avallalde for the use of all friends of the 
University of Hawaii iuterestcd in the Pacific Basin. 

fMVKUSlTY PACinc ACTIVITIES 

Tile scoiMi of the University of Hawaii's interest in tlio Pacific Islands can at 
host (Uily Ire snggeslwl by tliis Directory. Tlie twelve organized researcli uidts 
referred to snl>se«iuently provide liut mention of fornuU research iirojects midor- 
wa> or coulem plated ; this fails to include what is prolmbly the i»ulk of the 
rivearcii being conducted by the Ujilvorsity community, that of individual faculty 
meml>ers apart from the efforts of organized units. Tlie l>rle£ delineation furnished 
of the nnister's degree program in raelflc Islands Studies lists the various aca- 
demic offerings widcb can be integnited into a muUi discipiinary course of 
graduate study ; however, it cannot convey any sense of tJie special €ni]>tuises 
which some acadeiaie departments give In instruction, student field training, and 
puliHcalions to one or more geographic areas of the Pacific. And to identify the' 
Uidversity's breadth of service activltira related to the Pacific Sasin is Imt to 
date the specifics delineated in print and slight the new projects meanwhile 
Gouuuenced. 

One i>inise of the t'liiversity of Hawaii's Pacific concern is dircctwl to coopera- 
tive offort witli other in.'^tltntiims iutcn*stcd In tlie Pacltlc. Some of this effort Is 
forma while tlie baUmce is eueompassed within the activities of indlvhUml 
faculty uiend)ers. To pnuuoto the location and preservation of unpuhiislieil mami- 
.scripts relating to the Pacific Islands, (lie Pacific Manuscripts Bureau was cftah- 
lisiicd in 1068. Tlio University of Hnwni! sponsored the Bureau along r.ith 
Australia's Mitchell and National Libraries, and the National Library of New 
55eainnd. The Research School of Pacillc Studies of the Australian National Uni- 
versity operates PAMBU on behalf of the four libraries. Starting in 1005, under the 
ausi>ices of the Bishop Museum, a program involving researchers at tlic UniversI* 
ties of Hawaii, Auckland, and Sidney 1ms been engaged in the total compn risen 
of tlie lexicons of tlie thirty -odd Polynesian languages. The University of Hawaii 
is one of the twenty-six universitios forjning the mnnogement group responsible 
for tile oi)eratlon of the Niitlonnl Center for Atmosplicric Ilesearclh Hawaii per- 
son md are expected to participate fully In the atmospheric researcli in the Pacific 
which will l>o staged In tiio nild-1070*s l>y NCAU as iMirt of the International 
Glol>aI Atui09i)hcrie Researcli Program. These are just three illustrations of on- 
going cooperative effort. 

Another form of the University's Pncific interest Is represented by the multi- 
faret(»d activities of the Kast-West Center. Tills Center was errcted on the Manoa 
campus under eontroct with the United States Department to promote Interchange 
witii the peoples nf Asia and the Pacific. Scliolanshlps, primarily for graduate 
study, are awardc'l by tlie Center's Institute for Student Interchange; its Insti- 
tute of Advanced ProJi»efs brings together distinguished persons for informal 
seminars^ research, and writing; while the Center's Institute for Technical 
Interchange administers both long and shore orni training proJect.s for tci'h* 
Tilcal partlflimnts. For the r»oriod lt)0a-08, almost a thoitsand persons from the 
Pacific Islands participated in these Knst-West Center programs. {They repre- 
sented 0 per cent of all Asian and Poclflc participants with the lAP, 7 per cent 
Willi the ISI, and 34 per cent with the ITL) Listed by Pacific Island aren, they 
from : 

ERIC 



I4G 



Cast-Wtst Ctfiler P«cit<c Partkipanh. l96C-a 



Intfitute of Inttitult for Instilutt for 
Advanced Student Technical 
Country Projects intefni tnlerni ToUl 



Avftratia 6 15 38 59 

Solomons 10 10 

Cooklslatidi 1 U 15 

fill 1 18 57 U 

GifbcrtEJNce 21 2t 

Cuam 1 38 39 

Nauru I I 

New Caledonia 13 13 

New Guinea 1 I 37 » 

NewHebridu 17 17 

New Zealand 3 15 23 41 

Niue 6 6 

Samoa. American 6 98 104 

Samoa, wattern I 2 58 61 

Tahitt 

Tonia 3 35 38 

Trujt Territory 20 406 426 

Wallis-Futuna I I 

Totol U M m 977 



Bulwnrking all of the University's (llvqrse Pacific activities Is the Hawaiian 
ami Pacific Collection lodged In the Sinclair Library. Containing approximately 
55,000 >*olunios, It Ls one of tlie largest of lt<4 kind. Important features of the 
Collection are the accounts of early viiyagCH and travels, governmental and in« 
stltntir^nal ptibiieatlon?, University of Hawaii materials, and serials of ail kinds. 
Appff^Nlmately 000 of the latter are currently rccoivet]. 

The t'liivcriilty of liuwall Is fortumUe in having access to a number of re^seareh 
and reference collccth^iis all located In Honolulu and reasonably close to the 
Man(»a campus. Mont important to University research, service and tcaciilng are : 
Bl^hnp Museum; Hawaiian and Pacific Collection, iState Library; Hawaiian 
Historical Society; Hawaiian Mission Children's Society; Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers' Association ; and State Arc-hives. 

Materials on the Pacific are published and disseminated through a number 
of University of Hawaii agencies. Some of the University's organized research 
units directly reijort the results of tJteIr inve^^tlgations on Pacific Islands mat* 
ters. In addition, two presses tend to the University's needs. 

The University of Hawaii Press now publishes a journals and about 15 titles 
a year, with the balk of this effort dealing with the Pacific. Included in the 
former are Pacific Science, a ninltldisclplinary quarterly that makes available 
current reseraeh In the biological and ])hyslcal sciences of the Pacific rogUm, 
and Oceanic Linguistics, a semiannual Journal devoted to the study of the Atist' 
roiici^iaii, Papuan, and Australian languages. In recent years, about two-thlrds 
of the books published have been written by members and ex-iiiembers of tho 
University faculty, refiecting the close working relationship between the Press 
and faculty. Included In tlie new titles issued by the University of Hawaii 
l^ress since its first book in 10-IS are the following works on Hawaii and the 
Pacific: 

Adler. Jacob, Claus Spreekles: The Sugar King In Hawaii (lOGG) 

Adler. Jacob, (ed) , The Journal of Prhice Alexander Llli'ilUio ( lOGG) 

Andy, .T. Ralph, (ed.). Public Health and Medical Sciences in the Pacific: A 

Forty-Yea r Review (1004) 
Barkley. Klchard A., Oceanographic Atlas of the Pacific Ocean (1008) 
Becke, Louis, ed. by A. Grove Day, South Seas Supercargo (1007) 
Mender, Byron W., Spoken Marshallcse (1008) 
Bird, Isabella L., Six Months In the Sandwich Islands (Repr. lOG-l) 
Campltell, Archibald, A Voyage Round the World from 1^ to 1812 (Repr. 1008) 
Chariot, Jean, Three Plays of Ancient Hawaii (1003) 
Chineni Jon J«, The Great Mahele: Hawaii's Land Division of 1848 (1058) 
Christ, J. H., (ed.). Soil Conservation In the Pacific: A Symirasuin and a Panel 
O ssion (1003) 
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CninwoII, Lucy M.. <(»<l.), AneJont Pnclfic FJorn,«»: The Pollen Story (1904) 
Croi'ombiN It. G.nnd Murjorle (e<Ja.),Tlie Works of Tn'miga (lUtW) 
Klhert, :^amiw'l IL, Uni.), Soli'CtJoiix from Farnniuler*s llJiwailnn AiUiqnities and 
Folklore {Wm 

Klliert, Snmuel H. nnd Torbon Monberg, From the Two Canoes: Oral Traditions 

of Kennell and Bellona IslandH (1005) 
Klliertt Samuel H, and Samuel A. Keala, Conversational Hawaiian, 5th ed, (1065). 
KannlnK, Robert J,, Pacific Islandn Xntrltlon Bibliography (1951) 
Frankenstein, Alfrecl and Norman Carlson, Angels Over the Altar: Christian 

Folk Art in Hawaii and Tlie Houtli Seas ( lUOl ) 
Fraser, Juliette Mary, Ke Anueuue (1952) 

Giles, W. K., eU. by Deryck Scarr, A Cruize in a Queensland Labour Vessel to the 
South Seas (1908) 

(;f»sline, William A. and Vernon E, Brock, Handbook of Hawaiian Fishes (19(50) 
Ilalford. Francis J., 0 Doctors and God (1955) 

Ilandley, Katlierine X, Case Studies in Hawaii: Intercultural Problems and 

the Praetiw f)f Social Work (19G1) 
Hardy, I). Elmo. Insects of Hawaii (Vols 1-5, 1048; vols(J-8, 1058) 
Horwitz, Uobert H. and Norman Meller, Linul and Politics in Hawaii, 3rd ed. 



Jiidd. (Jcrrit P., IV. Dr, Jndd, Hawaii's Friend; A Biograiihy of Gerrit Parmele 

Jndd (180;M873) (1900) 
Knykendall. Ralph S.. The Hawaiian Kiiigdom (Vol. I, 193S; Vol. II, 1053; Vol. 
Ill, ltK57) 

Lhid, Andrew W., Hawaii's People 3rd ed, (1008) 
McArthur, Nonna, Island Populations of the Pacific (1008) 
Meller, Nprumn, The Conuress of Micronesia <11K1!>) 

Miller, Carey !>., I\alherlne Bazore, and Mnr.v Bartow, Fruits of Hawaii: Dc- 

srrlptlon Nutrhlve Vnlae, and Recipes. 4th ed. ( 19(J5) 
Murphy, Thomas 1)., Andiassndors In Arms (1^54) 

Peterson, Caroline E. and Ivenneth Kingery, The Art of Flower Arrangement ia 
Hawaii (1002) 

I'Hkiii, Mary K. and Sanniel II. Elhert. Kngllsh-IIawailan Dictionary (10fi4) 
I'ukn!, Marj- K. and Sanniel H. Elbert, Hawaiian-English Dictionary, 3rd ed. 

(1905) T 
Pnkui, ^lary K. and Samuel IL Elhert, Chice Names of Hawaii (1900) 
Rotnr, Peter. Grasses of Hawaii (19fiS) 
Scarr, Deryck, Fragments of Empire (1908) 

Schniitt Robert C, Demographic Statistics of Hawaii, 177R-10C5 (11)08) 
SHnitz, Albert .7., Ngnna Texts (1909) 

Szent-lvany, J. J, II., Pacific Entomology: Report of the Standing Committee 

Chairman (1904) 
Tenorio, JoAnn M.. Insects of Hawaii (Vol. 11 Supplement. 1009) 
Tsn^kl, Stanley M. and John E. Reiaecke, English la Hawaii : An Annotated 

Bibliography (1900) 

"Wnleatln. F. (corid.), tninslated liy .Tnllus S. Gas.sner, Voyages and Adventures 

of La Perouse (incsO) 
Yaumguti, Satyn. Monogenetic Treumtodes of Ilawaiinn Pishes (1908) 
Zlmmeraain, Elwood, Insects of Hawaii 'Vols. 10-11, 1904; VoL 12, 1905) 

The Unlvorsity_aIso enjoys. the services of the pnbllslilng division of the East- 
AVest Center. It is not tlie function of the East-West' Center Press to duplicate 
Ibe activities of a general university press, hut rather to promote mutual under- 
standing between East and West through the publication and exchange of 
.•scholarly works. Tlie hulk of its original publications emanate froai Center 
sponsored rt»search i)rojects. translations, conferences, and seminars. Pacific 
W'glon works hearing the East-West Center Press imprint include : 

Brake, Brian and Maurice Shadl>olt, Now Zealand: Gift of the Sea (1004) 
Frith, H. J., Waterfowl in Australia (1907) 
Urnham, J. C. (ed), Maori Paintings by Gottfried Linda uer (1000) 
Ilindwood, Keith, Australian Birds in Colour (1907) 
Meller, Norman and James M. Antliony, Fiji Goes to the Polls (1909) 
^lonntford, Charlen P„ Ayers Rock: Its People, Their Beliefs, and Their Art 



(]9o<;) 



,"tt, B. G. (ed.). Bnller's Birds of New Zealand (1907) 
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OllGAKIZED KESEAllCU 

Most faculty members interested in the Pacific Ocean Basin are currently 
engaged in some form of research pertinent to that area. In addition, a number 
of the organized units of the Universit>- are also conducting Facific-related re- 
search. In good part the latter are Hawaii-orieuted, but have spin-off application 
elsewhere in the Pacific. The descriptions which follow are selective in that they 
do not include all activities of the reseiirch units, but only those which have refer- 
ence to Z^ieilic Islands subjects ; a nnii: listed in one category may also have activ- 
ities falling under another. 

Life Process Sciences (Biological, Medical and Agricultural Sciences) 

Jlawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. — The research function of the 
University's College of Tropical Agriculture is the responsibility of its Experiment 
Station. The majority of Experiment Station projects place emphasis on 
research related to Hawaii, as those designed to conserve and develop Hiiwaii's 
luilnnil resources ; protect crops iind livestock from insects, diseases and other 
and other hazards; develop new and improved agricultural products and 
processes ; and improve efficiency in unirketing. Kesearcli lindingis in most cases 
have a direct relation to tropical and semi-tropical agriculture in the South 
Pacilic. 

Jlnvjftii Institute of Marine Biology, — Fisheries development, including iden- 
tilia:lion and elimination of the factors limiting the growth of existing fisheries 
anil the locjition and bringing to use of living marine resources currently not 
so utilisced, constitutes one of the major objects of the Institute. Another is 
biological ucciuiognutliy, inchuling basic research required for fisheries work, 
sucli as investigations of llsli physiology and behavior, and the study of marine 
ecology, illustrative of its activities are National Science Foundation grants for 
stnTi\"7»nlie Marine Toxics of the Tropical racitic and the Alpheid Shrimp of 
An.snalia. 

Luon Arboretum, — 13eojinse of Its location within an Oalin rain forest, the 
H. L. Lyon Arboretum has an environment suitable for most tropical and sub- 
tropical plants. They are used in the v.irious iiolils related to niodieinc, botany, 
agriculture, and other plant sciences. Its extensive taro collections facilitate 
the soardi for an allergy-free food, while other researchers studying fruits 
and llowirrs of economic value use its economic plant collection. The facility's 
study on the disappearing enilemie plants of Hawaii has transferability to other 
tropical Island.s. 

Pctvifio Biomedical Itescareh Center. — The Center was established to meet the 
neeil for interdisciplinary biomedical research in Hawaii and the entire Pacific 
Basin. Its Laboratory for Experimental Marine Biology devotes its attention to 
problems for which nmrine organisms provide ideal experimental material 
and model .systems. Uesearch has been undertaken into the chemotherapeutic 
value of natural Pacific products and of environmental pollution due to pesti- 
cide residues. The Center proposes to sponsor interdisciplinary studies of man- 
kind in the raciflo, including detailed studies inhuman ecology. 

Bojmlation Ocnciies Lahoraiorii. — The Laboratory is the only one of its kind 
working in population geuetics. The activities of the Laboratory In observational 
genetics lies mainly in the Pacific area. Isolated populations in the Carolines 
and New Guinea are being studied with regard to migration, fertility and 
selection. The multi-racial population of Hawaii permits special attention 
to the occurrence of birth defects and diseases whose incidence varies mark- 
edly among racial groups. Genetic structure, using blood groups as biological 
markers, are being compared in Pacilic Basin area,, Asia and Europe. 

Physical Sciences 

llawnii Inst it Hie of GeophiiSies.-^Tlia Institute was organized to take ad- 
vantage of Haw^aii's uni(iue location and geophysical environment which nmke 
the state an ideal base for research covering all aspects of the earth sciences 
as w^ell as facilitating the study of world-wide phenomena. Study programs have 
been started by the Institute in meteorology, solid earth geophysics, astrophysics, 
geodesy, coastal geology, and oceanography, including tsunamis, rock, soil, and 
volcanic ga« chemistry and physics. In cooperation with the Au.strallan Bureau 
of Mineral Resources an HIG team has studied the geologic structure of New 
Britain and New Ireland. NSF grants have financed research in geology on. 
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the petrology of American S;unoii, in iiietcM)rolng.v on the Line Islands, and in 
oceuno^^nipliy on mld-Pacitic zones and ridges. 

Land Study Bureau.— An a land research unit, the Bureau compiles and coordi- 
nates data on land characteristics and utilization and develops additional infor- 
mation to intei^rate economic and physical data to achieve maximal use ol land«. 
The Bureau has prepared an Hawaiian lands clansitication system, published 
a series of reports on Hawaii, and has participated in the development of a 
land classification program for the Trust Territory of thti Pacific Islands and iu 
land-use programs in other Pacific areas. 

Water Resources Research Center.— The Center has heen given responsibility 
for all University research in hydrology. To date, study has been directed almost 
entirely to Hawaiian phenomena and problems, organized informally in programs 
of engineering hydrology, hydrogeology, hydrometeorology and agrohydrology-, 
water quality and pollution, water ecology, and water socio-economics. Certain 
similarities of Pacific Islands with Hawaiian hydrology and general intere,st 
in the Pacific presage the extension of the Center's programs into the Pacific 
Bassin. 

Social Sciences and Humanities 

Eoonomio Research Center. — ^The Center conducts topical, policy -oriented 
studies for the Hawaii legislature and other governmental agencies. It also under- 
takes long-term basic economic and statistical studies pertinent to the state's 
economic welfare. Projected is the broadening of the Center's research scope 
to include the role of Hawaii in the economic development of the Pacific Basin. 

B ducat ion Research and Development Centei\ — The major purpose of the 
- Center is to inquire into fundamental problems of education. Its activities in- 
clude research and development focused upon facilitation of school learning, 
emphasizing conditions influencing pupil motivation and cultural factors that 
afCect learning. The Center is intended to serve as the University's research arm 
for education in the Pacific. 

Pacific and Asia7h lAngnistics Institute— T\\e Institute is engaged in studying 
the key languages of the Pacific and Asian areas. It conducts research in general 
theory and specific problems of lexicology, structural semantics, grammatical 
descriptions and comparative-historical analyses. Current projects include teach- 
ing materials in a number of the languages of the Trust Territory, linguistic 
descriptions and dictionaries of Pacific lanj^uages as a basis for preparation of 
materials to teach English, and experimentation with the use of computers in 
dictionary compilation. 

Social Science Research Institute.— The Institute was established to facilitate 
faculty research and to develop and conduct programs in social science research, 
especially of an interdisciplinary nature with a focus on Asia and the Pacific. 
Institute programs currently include a five-year study of culture and mental 
health in the Pacific Basin, the collection of population statistics on Pacific 
peoples and the associated establishment of data banks, and the planning of 
computer-based, informational retrieval systems on Pacific and Asian archeology 
and on mental health in the Pacific. 

SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The Pacific research interests of the University of Hawaii merge into its service" 
activities; frequently, service contracts are syinbiotically related to research 
projects. Sometimes the service fnnction is performed in ILawaii, other times in 
the field. The East- West Center's Institute of Technical interchange furnishes an 
exeelleut illustration of both : in addition to training in business ofiice techniques, 
educational administration, surveying nursing, pest control, and countless other 
programs mounted in Hawaii, the Institute lias conducted 100 in the Pacific 
Ba.siu, including environmental sanitation in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, English language training on Gunni, medical laboratory techniques in 
American Samoa, plant pathology iu Western Samoa, agricultural extension 
methods in the Cooks, rodent control in Tonga, plant pathology in the Admiralty 
Islaud.s eduontioual tools and teohuiquus in the New Hebrides, and hotel and 
travel hidustry management in Fiji and New Zealand. • 

Couimoncing in 1059. the Committee for the Preservation and Study of the 
rinwaiinn Language, Art and Culture lias administered the University's respon- 
sibility of Hawaiifln cxilture presei-'ation enjoined by act of the state legislature. 

80-069—72 -U 
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l*i*oject.s of the Committee have included .surveying and registering archeologieal 
^ites. and recording place names, legends, family customs, and chants. Motion 
]>icturo tilms, tiimstrii)^^, .slide projectij, and reproduction of photographs have all 
made visjual luaterials available for classroom teaching. 

Related to the Committee's interest, the Hawaii Curriculum Center at the Uni- 
versity is currently developing curriculum in the literaturexf the Pacific as i>art 
of an English Language Project. Beginning with myths, legends, songs, folk 
talcs, and other forms of the oral and written literature of the Pacific peoples, 
units of study are being prepared for Hawaii's schools. 

In Micronesia, the University's College of Education is providing teacher edu- 
cation n.ssistancc under contract to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
The International Health Program of the University furnishes the Trust Ter- 
ritory a.sslstance In undertaking a comprehensive health plan and more effective 
programmatic services. Similarly, health generallst programs were developed 
for Micronesia, Western Samoa, and Tonga under contracts with the Peace Corps. 

As in the case of formal research of organized units constituting the most 
visible but probably the smaller portion of the total research effort of the 
Univer.slty, so, too. In the case of Pacific service activity. Individual faculty 
members, frequently under ad hoc terms, arrange for the providing of personal 
services. A faculty group may enter into a contract with the National Science 
Foundation to conduct a summer Institute in science for school teachers in the 
field ; a single faculty member amy agree to act as consultant in advising on 
political development. The totality of the University community's service in- 
volvement In the Pacific remains so extensive as yet to defy complete itemization. 



The University schedules a wide variety of courses focused upon the Pacific 
Islands. These cover the gamut from Introductory courses designed only for 
undergraduates (100-300), those in which both undergraduate and graduate 
students may receive academic credit (400), to post-baccalaureate offerings 
(000-800). Instruction is regularly provided In tV'* Hawaiian language and 
JitH-ature, and programs in Hawaiian translation. ending upon denmnd and 
availability of staff, directed elementary, intenne and advanced language 
study is also offered in Fijian, Samoau, Trukese ..iid other Pacific Islands 
lanirnages. 

A niultidlsciplinary nmster's degree program, primarily based on the humani- 
ties and the social sciences, is de.signcd for graduate students interested in the 
Pacific Ocean Basin. Candidates for the M.X In Pacific Islands Studies must 
havo an undergraduate background (or the equivalent) of 18 hours of credit 
de:iling with the Pacific in such fields as art, linguistics, literature, music, 
political science, and sociology, including a basic course in anthropology, 
gcograi)hy. or history of the Pacific. The requisite 24 units of graduate credit 
are earned in courses selected In such manner as to provide an integrated 
program bearing upon the student's particular concentration of interest. At 
lo.'ist three departments must he represented in course w*ork and in the com- 
cittf'o sunervising the mnstor's thesis. (Information on admission, tuition, and 
foes may be obtained from the Graduate Division of the University. Intended 
candidates' from the United States, Asia, and the Pacific are eligible for East- 
West Center scholarships; Information on the Center's Student Interchange 
Program may be obtained from its Student Selections Office.) 

Pacific courses of instruction currently scheduled are listed by title under 
their respective departments: (The number in parenthesis signifies the credits 
earned, while "arr." shows that the number of credits may vary, being arranged 
by the instructor in each Instance courses marked with an asterisk may but 
do not necessarily focus on the Pacific, and the instructor must therefore be con- 
sulted before enrolling.) 

Agricultural Economics 

625 Economics of Agriculture : Tropical Countries and Asia (3) • 
638 Land Use in Developing Countries (3)* 

039 Agricultural Development Economics and Development Planning (3) ♦ 
Agronomy and Soil Science 

201 Principles of Tropical Agronomy (3)* 
O I Tropical Soils (4) 



CLASSES IN PACIFIC ISLANDS STUDIES 
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Anfliropology 

^50 Oce/uiia (3) 

•4D0 iifgioiial Cultures of Oceania (3) 

\},{ ^V^''"''" lMl.vi«esia 
4G0 Regi(Ai3alArclieol<;gy (3) ^ ^^JoLuiosia 
Oin) JDireetedHesearclt (arr ) 
AiTliUecufrr^^^ (i" Oceania) (3) 

^^'^71;^^^ Tropical Arcliitecture (2) ♦ 
Art ^^^^'^^^tecture and Planinf? in Tropical Areas (4) ♦ 

475 Arts of tlie Pacific (3) 

6<i5 Arts of Hawaii (3) 

t5T(> Arts of Indoiiesia and Mehine.^ia 
Botany 

105 Kthnobotany {S) 
im Identification of Tropical Plants (2) * 
353 Ecoloi^y (3)* 
Knglisli 

4.SXI Literature of the Pacific (3) 
4W NarratiTPN of Oral Tradition (S ) ♦ 
Literary Genres and Problems (3) * 
Directed Kesearcli (arr.) 
Geography 

314 Geography of the Tropins C**^) * 
a2(; Consen-ation and Utilization of Natural Resources 
Geography of Exploration (3) * ^ 
ir.l <^eography of Australia and Ne^v ZeaJand (2) 
3<)o Geography of tile Pacific (3) 
3^(55 <^eograpJiy of Hawaii (3) 
im SemimiT in Geography of the Pacific (3) 
<09 Directed Research (arr.) 
History 

421 Australia and New Zealand (3) 

422 History of Oceania (3) 

424 History of the Hawaiian Islands (3) 

425 The United States in the Pacific (3) 
Ci5 Seminar in Pacific History (3) 

700 Directed Research (arr.) 
Horticulture 

101 Plants are for People (3) 
Music 

401 Ensembles fl) 

(78) Oceanic Ensemble 

(OS) Oceanic Dance 
45T Pacific and Asian Music in Education (2) 
471 ^lusic of Non-literate Peoples (3) * 
000 Seminar (in Etliiiomusicology) (3)* 
670 Regional Music (3) 

(2) Oceania 
f>00 Directed Research (arr.) 
Pacific Islands 

090 Directed Research (arr.) 
800 Thesis Research (arr.) 
Political Science 

345 Topics in Comi^arative Government and Politics (3) 
fi40 Comparative Government and Politics (3) * 
COO Directed Research <'arr.) 

740 Seminar : Comparative Government and Polities (3) 
Psychology ^ ' 

665 Cross-Culturnl Psychology (3)* 
699 Di rected Resoa rch- { arr. ) 
Puhlic Health 

664 Infectious Diseases of ilan in the Pacific (3) 
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Sociology 

Sli) (232) Coiiiiinniity Forces in Hawaii (3) 

Kaco Relations in the Pacific (3) 
722 Soniiiiar in Groui) Relations (3) * 
TOO Diructeil Research (arr.) 
Speech 

400 Speci al I' roblems ( a rr. ) * 
7S4 St*mi«:n- in Interciiltiirai Communications (3) * 
Zoology-Botany 

400 Natural Ili.-I ory of the Hawaiian Islands (3 ) 



Some niemher^i of tlic University of Hawaii's faculty focus their academic con- 
cerns solely ou Pacitic Islands subjects; many more have broader areas of in- 
terest, onlj partiary Pacific-related. Almost 200 of the University faculty have 
indicated thoy share a counnunity of interest in the Pacific Islands, whetlier 
not it be of lui exclusive nature, and liave expressed the desire to cooperate in 
University cJTorts directed to furthering Pacilie Islands teaching, research, and 
service. The following is a list of who they are, brieily noting the geographic 
breadth of Pticific field experience they bring to the University of Hawaii's 
Paeilic Ishnids Program; their having published ou subjects applicable gen- 
erally to the Pacific, or limited to the Melanesian, Micronesian, or Polynesian 
(including Hawaii) areas, or to Australia or New Zealand, (It should, of course, 
be understood their publication.s unrelated to the Pacific are riot noted and, 
similarly, no refcreuee i.s made to their field work conducted elsewhei^ in the 
world outside of the Pacifie Basin.) 

Abbott. Agatin T. Professor, Geosciences. Ph.D. 1953 (Washington). Ai-ea : 
(7-i20) Oeoinori)ho)ogy ; econou)ic geology. Field Exp.: Micronesia (Guam, U.S. 
Trust Territory): Polynesia (Am. Sanioa» Fiji, Society Is.); Australia; New 
Zealand. Publications : IMicronesia ; Polynesia. 

Adams, Carl W. Assistant Professor, Geosciences. M.S. 1951 (U.S. Naval Post- 
grjidnate). Area: (7440) IMeteorology. Field Exp.: Micronesia (Guam) : Poly- 
ne.^ua (Society Is,, Tonga). Publications': Pacific (general); Micronesia; 
Polynesia. 

Adains. William M. Professor, Geophysics. Ph.D. 1957 (St. Louis). Ar<*n : 
(7490) Seismology. Field Exp..: Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory, Wake) ; Poly- 
nesia (Midway). Publications : Pacific (general) ; Polynesia. 

AdkinSt Dorothy C. Professor/Researcher, Education. (Director, Head Start 
Evaluation and Roscarch Center) Ph.D. 1037 (Ohio State). Area: (2025) Test 
and measurements: test development. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Am. Samoa). 

Alicata, .Tosepli E. Professor, Animal Sciences. Ph.D. 1934 (George Washing- 
toil ).-^ Area : (7509) Parasitology. Field Exp.: Melanesia (Loyalty Is., New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides) ; aiicronesia (Guam, U.S. Trus-t Territory) ; Poly- 
nesia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa, Fiji. Society Is.); Australia; New Zealand. 
Publications: Pacific (general); Melanesia; Micronesia; Polynesia; New 
Zealand. 

Asliton. Geoffrey C. Professor/Chairman, Genetics. D. Sc. 1967 (Liverpool). 
Area: (7.535) Genetics. Field Exp.: Micro'^esia (U.S. Trust Territory) ; Aus- 
tralia. Publications : Au.^tralia. 

Aten. Donnld G. Assistant Professor, Education. Ed.D. 19G9 (Columbia). Area: 
(2000). IMeasurenient and evaluation; educational administration. Field Exp.: 
Micronesia (Guam) . Publications : Micronesia. 

Baclvus, JosejjhJ^l^ Assistant Profess<>rr-English. Ph.D. 1961 ( Calif ornia-Ber-. 



Raker, Gladys E. Professor. Rotany. Ph.D.:i035 (Washington). Area: (7525) 
Mycology. Field Exp.: Polyuesia (Society Is., Tuamotus). Publieations : Pacific 
(gouernl) ; Polynesia. , . 

Baldwin, Wayne J. Research Associate, Hawaii In.stitute of Marine Biolocjy. 
R.S. 1051 (Ilninbohlt State).' Area : (75G5) Ichthyology: inshore fishes. Field 
Exp.: Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory). Publications : Paeifie (general). 

Banner, Albert H. Professor, Zoology. Ph.D. 1943 (Washington). Area : (7565) 
IVfarine toxins and coral reef biology. Field Exp. : Melanesia (New Caledonia, 
New Guinea, New Hebrides, Solomons); Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory); 
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Polynesia (Am. Samoa. AV. Samoa, Cook Is.. Ellicc Is., Fiji, Line Is.. Pliooiiix Is., 
Suciety Is., Toiijja, Tnamotus) ; Australia. Publications: Paciliic ijuTiieral) ; 
Microuesia; Polynesia. 

Bell, Janet E. Curator, Hawaiian and Pacific Collection. B.S.T..S. 1033 (Wasli- 
in^ton). Area: (1200J. Field Kxp. : Polynesia (Fiji); Australia; New Zealand, 
Publications : Polyne.sia. 

Bender, Byron W. Associate Professor, Linguistics. Pli.D. 10C3 (Indiana), 
Area: (lf)09) Descriptive and applied lingnistics; Microneshin laiijruases. Field 
Kxp. : Micronesia (XJ.S, Trust Territory); New Zealand. Publications: 
Micronesia. 

Benedict, Albert A. Professor/Chairman, Microbiology, Ph.D. 1952 (Califor- 
nia-Berkeley). Area: (754a) Immunology. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Cale- 
donia) ; Polynesia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa, Society Is., Tuamotus). 

Bennett, Hannah Lou. Director, Hawaii Curriculnm Center. M.A. 1947 (Ohio • 
State). Area: (2030) Early childhood education. Field Exp.: Micronesia (Guam, 
U.S. Trust Territory ) . 

Bei-ger, Andrew J. Professor/Chairman, Zoology. Ph.D. 19.^0 (Michigan). Area : 
(7590) Oi-nitJiology. Field I^xp. : Polynesia (Midway) ; Australia ; New Zealand, 
Publications: Polynesia. 

Bess, Henry A. Sr. Professor/Sr. Entomologist, Entomology, Ph>D. 1934 (Ohio 
State). Area; (7530) Biological control and ecology. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New 
Caledonia); Polynesia (Fiji) ; Australia. PubUcations: Polynesia. 

Boaz, Thomas L. Teaching Assistant, Geography, B.A. 19G4 (Michigaii). Area: 
(0300) Cultural; population; land use. Field Exp.: ]Mehtnesin (Now Caledonia, 
New Hebrides, Solomons) ; Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Trust Territory) ; Poly- 
ne:jia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa, Ellice Is., Fiji); Australia; New Zealand. 

Bowers, Ncal M. Professor, Geography. Ph.D. 1951 (Michigan), Area: (6300) 
Geo^^raphy of .\sia and Pacific. Field Exp.: Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Trust 
Territory), Publications : PaciJfic (general) ; Micronesia ; Polynesia. 

Brock, Vernon E. Professor. Oceanography. (Director, Hawaii Institute of 
Marine Biology). M.A. 19.44 (Stanford). Area: (7565) Biological oceanography; 
fi.'shcric.s-. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Caledonia); Micronesia (Guam, U.S. 
Trust Territory) j Polynesia (Fiji, Line Is., Phoenix Is*., Society Is.) Publications : 
Pacific (general) ; Polynesia. 

Brown, Frank B. Assistant Professor. Education.. Ed.D. 1967 (Indiana). 
Area: (2060) Secondary curriculum. Field Exp.: Micronesia (U.S. Trust Ter- 
ritory K 

Bnrbank, Nathan C. Professor, School of PnMic HealtI^ Sc.D. 1955 (M.I.T.). 
Area: (S005) Sanitnry engineering — environmental sanitation. • lOld Exp.: Mi- 
cronesia (Guam). Pu]>lications: Polynesia. 

Bushneil, C A. Professor, Tropical Medicine and Medical Microbiology. Ph.D. 
1937 (Wisconsin). Area: (5020) Medical microlnology. Publications: Polynesia. 

Campbell, J. Frisbee, Jr. Geophysicist, Hawaii Institute of Gco]>hy.«!ics. M.S. 
lOfiC (Hawaii). Area : (7430) Geology; geophy.^ics. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New 
Guinea, Solomons); Polynesia (Am. Samoa). Publications: Melanesia; Poly- 
nesia. 

Campbell, Robert L. Associate Professor, Curriculum and Insfnietion. IM.Ed. 
1951 (Louisiana State). Area: (2050) Science education. Field Exp.: Micronesia. 

Cardines, HI chard. Associate Health Specialisrt, School of Public Health, M.D. 
1959 (.Tohns Hopkins): M.P.H. 1967 (Hawaii). Area: (.W5) International 
health; epidemiology; tropical diseases. Field Exp.: Melanesia (Solomons); 
Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory) : Polynesia (Society I.s.) ; Au.^tralia. 

Char, Donald F. B. Professor, Student Health Service and School of Public 
Health. M.D. 1950 (Temple). Area: (5030) Child health. Field Exp.: Polyne.sia 
(Am. Samoa. W. Samoa). Publications : Polynesia. — , 

Chave, Keith E. Professor, Oceanography. Pli.D. 1952 (Chicago), Area: (7410) 
Geochemistry. 

Chung. Chin Sik. Professor, School of Public Hcnlth. Ph.D. 1957 (Wisconsin), 
Area : (75.35) Human population genetics: biostatistics. 

Clark. Elizabeth. Associate Professor. School of Public Health. Dr. P.M. 106S 
(California-Berkeley) . Area : (5075) Health education. 

Clarke, William. Associate Professor, Geography. Ph.D. IOCS (California- 
Berkeley). Area: (6300) Geography of New Guinea; cultural ecology. Field 
Exp,: Melanesia (New Caledonia. New Guinea) ; Polynesia (Fiji, Society Is.) ; 
' ralia ; New Zealand. Publications : Melanesia. 
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Clntler, lloliert I. A.ssoeiale Trofesyor. OoGaiiogrMpliy. l*Ii.D. 10():» (California- 
San Diego). Aroa : (T.lli)) Biology; ecology. Field Kxp. : IMicroiiesia (U.S. Trust 
Territory) ; Australia. 

Coraggio, Peter. Instructor, Music. M.S. 39G:3 (Juilliarcl ) . Area : (1004) Pianist 
and composer (electronic niusiic). 

Cox, l^oak C. Profcs.sor, GeosL-iences. (Director, AVater Hc.soarcos llesearrh 
Center.) Pli.D. IDOl) (Harvard). Area: (7409) Ilydnjlogy and geology. Field 
Exp.: ^ricronesia (U.S. Tru.st Territory) ; Polynej>ia (W. Samoa), l^ihlications : 
^licronesia ; Polynesia. 

J. Halley. Profe.ssor, Art. 'Sl.A. 1037 (California-Berkeley). Area: (10n4) 
Hawaiian sculpture and petroglyjili.s ; Pacific arts, Fieid ICxp. : Melanesia (Now 
Caledonia); I'olynesia (W. Samoa, Fiji, Society Is.); Australia; New Zt-aland. 
Publications : I'olynesia. 

Crossley, .Tolui I?. Professor/CJiairnian. Educational Administration. FdJ). 
1050 ( Calif oruia-Los Angeles). Area: (2000) Kducaiional administration. Fii'id 
Exp. : :\Iicrone.sia ( U.S. Tru.st; Terrij ory ) . 

Crymes, llutli H. .Vst^ociate Professor, ICuglish. Pii.D. (Columbia). Area: (ll.'il) 
Cryuies, liutli H. As.soeiate Professor, lOnglisli. Ph.D. lOtiH (CtJhnnhia). Area: 
(liai) Englisli. Field Exp. : ^Micronesia (Trust Terril(M-y). 

Danielsoii, Edwin F. Professor, Meteorology. Ph.l.>. 10.18 (WasUingtou). Ar(»a : 
(74 10) Synoj)tic and dynamic nietetu'ology. 

Davidson, .Tack R. Professor, Agri(ailtural Economics. I'U.D. 1900 (Calil'oraia- 
Berkelc-v). Area : (G200) Production and resource economies, 

Daw.s A. Gavan. Associate l?rofessor, History, Ph.D. lOOG (Hawaii). Area: 
(C430) Pacific history (Polynesia). Field Exp.: Polynesia (Arn. Samoa, Fiji,. 
Society Is.); Au.stralia. Publications: Pacilic (general): Polynesia. 

Day, A. Grove. Sr. Profes.sor, Eugli.sh. Ph.D. 104-t (Stanford). Area: ilim) 
English and American language and literature, including PaciOc. Field Exp. : 
Polynesia (Am. Samoa, Fiji, Society Is.) ; Australhi; New Zealinid. Publications: 
Pacilic (general) ; Melanesia; Micronesia: Polynesia ; Australia. 

Dotv, Maxwell S. Professor, F>otany. Ph.D. l*)r)4 (Stanford). Area: (75:2;i) 
:\rarine hotauv ; algologist. Field Exp. : Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Trust Territory) : 
Polynesia (Cook Is., Socit;ty Is., Tuauu)tus) ; Au.stralia. I»uhlications : I'acific 
(i>;eneral) ; Polynesia. , 
' Dunn-Uankin. Peter. Associate Professor/Associate Uesearolier, Education Ke- 
.search and Develoimient. Ed.D. \\m (Florida State). Area: [202')) Educational 
res<*arc-h and psychology. Fiehl Exp.: Micronesia (Guam, r:.S. Trn.st TerritoryK 
El^roth, Lauren E. Assistant Professor. Speech-Communication. Ph.D. VMU 
CMinne.sota). Area: fllSO) Intercullnral communication. 

Elbert, Samuel II. Professor. Linguistics. Ph.D. IDoO (Indiana). Area: (l-iO^D 
l>(dvnesian languages. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Ilehrides, Sohjinons) ; Micro- 
nesia (U.S. Trust Territory) ; Polynesia (Am. Samoa, AV. Samoa, Marquesas). 
Pnldications: Melanesia; Micronesia; Polynesia. 

Ellingsworth, Huber AV. I^rofe.ssor, Speeeli-Coiumunication. Ph.D. 10.»i) (I- lorida 
Stat('). Area : (IISO) Interpersonal and ina.ss comiiinnicatitui. 

Eydo David B. Assi.<^1ant Professor, Anthropology. Ph.D. lOGG (Yale), Area: 
(GOOD) Analysis of symbolic systems. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Guinea). 
Publications: Melanesia: Polynesia. 

Fan Pow Fooiur. A.«5sistant Professor. Geosciences. Ph.D. 19(>o (Uaiitoriua- 
Los Aug ■ ■)• -f^rea: (7420) Sedimentology ami Juarine geology. Publications: 
Polynesia. ^ . , . ^ ^ 

Furumoto, Augustine. Associate Professor/Associate Seismologist, Geoseienees. 
PhD 1001 (St Louis). Area : (7400) Seismology in volcano physics. Field Exp. : 
jMelaiiesia (New Guinea, Solomons) ; Micronesia (U.S, Trust Territory) ; Poly- 
nesia (Midway) ; Australia. Pul)lications: Pacific (general) : PoaynesiJi. 

Gallagher. Brent S. A.ssistant I^rofessor, Oceanography. Ph.D. lOOi* (Scripps). 
Area : (74G0) W.-iter turbulence. . z-nonx 

Gilbert. James C. Professor. Horticulture. Ph.D. 1059 (Hawaii). Area; (<030) 
Veiretable hreedine:. Publications : Polynesia. 

Gill. Sarah. Assistant Professor, Art. PIi.D. 10G8 (Columbia). Area: (lOoG) 
Primitive art. Publications: Pacific (general). 

Gillett. Dorothy K. Instructor, Music. 5th Yr. 1041 (Hawaii). Area: (10*0). 
Elementary school music education. 

o 
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Gllck, Clarence E. Professor, Si^eiolopy. Pli.I). 15):?8 (Chicago). Aix-a: (r»Uir»> 
Race relations and poUtical sociolofyy. FieUl Exp.: INjlyne.siu (Fiji) ; Australia; 
Xew Zealand. PnliMcattoiis : Polynesia. 

Grace, George W. Profossor/Cliuinnan, I.ini^uistics. PIkO. 1058 (Coluniliia). 
Area: (IHOi)) Antliroiwlojsy ; lin.jjnistics. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Caledonia. 
New Guinea. Solomons); Polynesia (Fiji); Australia. IMildicatjons : Paiilic 
(irenoral) ; Alelane.sia; Polynesia. 

Green," Ropier C. As.sociate Professor. Authropoloi^y. Pli.T). Jflfil fHarvni'd). 
Area: flUSO) Preliistory. Field J3.ni).: Melanesia (SolnuKais) ; Polynesia (Am. 
Samoa. W. Sajuoa, Cooks, PMji. Society Is.. Tonga Ttiauiohis) : Au.stralia ; Xew 
Zealand. PulvUcatinus: Pacilic (|?enem)) ; Polynesia ; New Zealand. 

Giossmaa, .Terontc. I'lofesscu', School of Public IleaUh. Ph.D. l!)r)4 (California- 
Berkeley). Area : (nOTo) Health ednenrlon (coiniiiunity develnpnieat and organi- 
zation). Field Exp.: 5Iicronesia (Gnnm, U.S. Trust Territory). 

Groves, Gordon, Professor. Oceanography. Pli.O. lO.li) (California-San Dif^iro), 
Area: (74{j{\) Physical otvauography. Field Exp.: Melanesia (Soloiiiou.s) ; Micro- 
nesia (U.S. Trtist Territory) ; Polynesia (Fiji; Phoenix Is.). 

Gundersen, Kaare R. G. Associate Professor, Microbiology. Ph.D. 1002 (Gothen- 
luirg). Area: (7545) Marine microbiology. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Society Is., 
Tuamotns). Publications: Polynesia. 

Hamilton. Richard A. Professor. Horticulture. Ph.D. 1053 (Minnesota). Ai'oa : 
(7030) Fruit crops. Field Exp.: Mehiuesia (New Guinea, Solomons). Publica- 
tions : Polynesia. 

Haramoto* Frank II. Associate. Professor/Associate Eutouuilogist. Entomology. 
Ph.D. VMt (Hawaii). Area: (75JiO) Aearology. Publications: Polynesia. 

llnrdy. Elmo D. Sr. I'rofessor, Entomology. Ph.D. 11) Jl (Kansas).' Area : (7o.10) 
Systematics nnd medical entomology. Field Exp.: ^lelanesla (New (»ninoa), 
l»nblicutions: I'acilic (genernl) ; ^licrouesla ; Polynesia : Australia ; New Zoaland. 

Harms, Stanley. Associate Professor, Speech-Connnnnication. Ph.D. ]J>riO (Ohio 
State). Area: (1180) Speech communication. Publications: Australia; Xew Zea- 
land. 

Hartnian, Richard W. Assistant Horticulturist. Horticulitire. Ph.D. llK»2 (Cali- 
fornia-Los Angeles). Area: (7030) Vegetable breeding. Publieations: Prdyucsia. 

Ilayakawa, John M. Assistant Profes.soL', School of Public Health. M.P.II. 15)54 
(California-Berkeley). Aiva : (5075) Public health education; community 
organi^.atiOn. 

Helfrich, Philip. Associate Marine Biologist. Hawaii Institute of Marine Biol- 
ogy. Ph.D. 10.^8 (Hawaii). Area: (7515) Ecology of coral reef.s; biotoxins: /ish 
ecology. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Caledonia) ; Micronesia (Gnam, U.Sr Trust 
Territory) ; Polynesia (Am. Samoa. W. Samoa, Fiji, Line Is., Society Is.. Tua- 
motns) ; Australia; New Zealnnd. Publications: Pacific (general) ; Ptdyiiesia. 

Heyum, Renee. Pacific Curator, Sinclair Library. Diploma 305(i (Library 
School, France). Area: (1200) Pacific collection. Publications: Pacific (general). 

Hormann, Bernhard L. Professor, Sociology. Ph.D. 1040 (Chicago). Area: 
(0919) Sociology of religion ; changing peasant society and Hawaii. Publications : 
Polynesia. 

Hugh, William I. Associate Swine Si)eciarist, Animal Sciences, Cooperative 
Extension Service, Ph.D. 1955 (Minnesota). Area : (7010) Swine specialist. Field 
Exp.: Melanesia (New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Solomons); Polynesia (Am. 
Samoa, Fiji, Tonga). Publications: Melanesia; Polynesia. 

Ilmra, Teriio. Director. Foreign Contracts/College of Education. Ph.D. 10.59 
(Ohio State). Area: (2099) Curricnhun; community college. Field Exp. : Micro- 
nesia (Guam. U.S. Trust Territory). Publications: Micronesia. 

Ingils. Chester R. Associate Professor, Educational Administration. Ed.D. 1958 
(Stanford). Area: (2000) Educational administration. Field Exp.: Micronesia 
(U.S. Territory). Publications: Micronesia. 

.Tames. Gary A. Instructor, English Language Institute. M.A« 1968 (Hawaii).. 
Area (1140) English as a second language. Field Exp.: Micronesia (U.S. Trust 
Territory). 

John."3on. l>onald D. Professor, History. Ph.D. 1946 (Southern California). 
Area : (6430) U.S. diplomacy ; U.S. in the Pacific ; Latin America. Field Exp. : 
Polynesia (Fiji); Australia; New Zealand. Publications: Pacific (general); 
Polynesia. 
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Kaeppler, Adrienne U Assistant Professor, Anthropology, Ph.D. 1967 (Hawaii)^ 
Area: (GOOO) Social organization and the arts. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Fiji, 
Sociel.v Is., Tonga). Publications: PaclHc (genernl) ; Melanesia; Polynet.:. 

Kaiiiara, Yasuto. Assistant Curator, Sinclair Library. M.S. 1958 (Illinol. ). 
Area: (1200) Hawaiian and Pacitlc Collection. Publications: Polynesia. 

KauiDinoto, Ilaruyuki. Professor/Horticulturist, Horticulture. Ph.D. 1950 
(Cornell). Area: (7030) Genetics and plant breeding. Publications: Polynesia. 

Kay, E. Alison. Professor, General Science. Ph.D. 1957 (Hawaii). Area : (7565) 
MjiriJie /.oob)gy: inolln.sl;s. Field Kxp. : Mioroiiesia (U.S. Trnst Territory) ; Poly- 
nesia (Fi.ii) ; Australia ; New Zealand. Publications: Polynesia. 

Korn, Alfons L. Professor Emeritus, English. (Consultant, Hawaii Curriciilum 
Center). M.A. 1937 (California-Berkeley); 1968 (Oxford). Aiea: 19th century 
Hawaiian history ; unwritten literature of Oceanic peoples. Publications : Pacific 
(general) ; Polynesia. 

Koshi, .Tflines H. Dairy Specialist, Animal Scl« J.ce. Ph.D. 1955 (Minnesota). 
Avcd : (7010) Dairy specialist. 

Lauioitreaiix, Oharles H. Associate Professor, Botany. Ph.D. 1961 (Callfornla- 
Davis). Area: \6'27} Kcology; plant aiintoniy. Field Exp.: Polynesia (An\. Sa- 
moa, Fiji, .Tolinstoli Ip., Midway) ; Xew Zcalnnd. Publications: Polynesia. 

La Plante, Albert A. Associate Specialist, Entomology. Ph.D. 1949 (Cornell). 
Area; (7530) Economic entomology; extension teaching. Field Exp. : Micronesia 
(Guam, U.S. Trust Territory); Polynesia (Fiji, Society Is.). Publications: 
Micronesia; Polynesia. 

r,:irjil;i, Simo H. Professor. Geophysics. Pli.D. 1953 (Institute of Teduiology, 
Finlnnd). Area: (7-100) Electronic sun-eying and ninpliing: photojjraninietry. 

I/e. Kichard K. (\ ))ean/Prort'S.<or. School of Publie IJealfli. M.T). 1033 (Tn- 
lane) : l^r. P. II. 193S (Yale). Area: (r)073) Public health. Field Kxp.i Melane.'^ia 
(Sow Caledoni.'i. Xew Guinea): ."Microne.sin (Guam, U.S. Tru.st Territory) ; 
Polynt'Sin (Am. Samoa, W. Sanma, Fiji) ; Australia ; New Zealand, Publications; 
Micronesia ; Polynesia. 

Loil). Vnios I*. Asi^oeiate Professor, Knglisli. (University Marshal.) IMi.D. 19(53 
(Tnh'.ue). Area: (1131) American, medieval, and Pacific literature. Field Exp.: 
Microno.s;a (Guam) : I»oJyuesia (Am. Samoa. M\ Samoa, Fiji, Society Is., 
Ttin^ra) : Aiistrnlla : Xcu* Zenland. I*ublicatlons : Polynesia. 

r.uoMiala, Katharine. Professor, Anthropology. Ph.D.. 103G (California-Berke- 
ley V.^Vrea : (GOO) Keology : oral art. Field Kxp. : Micronesia (Gilbert Is.) : Poly- 
nesia (Line Is.. Phoenix Is.). Publication.^: Paciftc (general) ; Melanesia: Micro- 
nesia : Polynesia : AnstraJia : Xew Zeal ami. 

MacDonnld, Gordon A. Sr. Professor. Geosclenees. Ph.D. 1938 (California- 
Herke)ey). Area: (7-120) Geology. Field P^xp. : Microneshi (Guam); Polynesia 
(Am. Samoa). Publications: Polynesia. 

"Midioney. Carl T. A.«;sistant Professor. Art and Arehi lecture. A.A. Diploma lOfJ-l 
(London). Area : (1040) Tropical architecture : archltecfnral climatolog.v. 

Mahony. Frank .7. Associate Professor. Anthropology. Ph.D. 19G9 (Stanford). 
Area: (0000) Caltnral anthropology; Micronesia. Field Exp.: Micronesia (U.S. 
Trust Territory). Publications: Micronesia. 

MalnhofT. Alexander. Assistant Prof essor/As.sis tan t Geopliysiclst, Hawaii In- 
stitute of Geophyjiies. Ph.D. 1905 (Hawaii). Area: (7430) Geophysics: geology. 
Field Kxp. : Melanesia (Xew Hebrides. Solomons) : Polynesia (Fiji. Line Is.) ; 
Australia; Xew Zenland. Pulilleations : Melanesia: Polynesia; Xew Zealand. 

Miiucliester, Curtis A., Jr. Professor. Geography. Ph.D. 10r> u^iif^higan). Area: 
(6r»00) Historical geography ; Pacific and Asian regional geography. Ffeld Exp. : 
^lierouosla (Gwam. U.S. Trnst Territory) ; Polynesia (Fiji) ; Australia. Pnbll. 
cations: Pacific (general) : Micronesia; I*olynesia, 

Manghnanl, Murll II. Professor/Assistant Geophyslclst, Hawaii Institute oi 
Geophysics. Ph.D. 1902 (Montana State). Area: (7430) Geophysics; geochem* 
istry. Publications: Polynesia. 

Mnn^^son, Ilelge II. Associate Professor, Psychology. Ph.D. 1965 (Now York). 
Area: (C740) Social psycliology. 

Mason, CImrles. Director, English Language Institute. Ph.D. 1968 (Southern 
Illinois). Area: (1140) English as a .second language. Field Exp.: Micronesia 
(Gn/im). Publications: Micronesia. 

•J- 
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Mason, Leonard. Vrofcssor, Antluopology, Vh.V. 1055 (Yule). Artvi ; (0000) 
Cultural anthrtipology. Fiuld Exp.: Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Trust Territory), 
rublicutions: Piicilic (geaernl) ; ^itelnnesin; Micronesia: Polynesia. 

Mntsimioto, X. Scott. Associate I'rofossor, School of Public Ucaltli. Ph.D. 
1057 (American). Area: (Ol)UO) Population and sociolojry. 

Maukele, Patricia A. Instructor, A.sian and Pacilic Languages. Ed.C. lOOG 
(Hawaii). Area: (1199) Hawaiian language. 

McKaiighan, Howard P. Protesor, Linguistics. (Director, Pacific and Asian 
Linguistics Institute; Associate Dean, GraUuate Division). Ph.D. 195T (Cornell). 
Area: (IjjOO) New Guinea descriptive linguistics; Pliilipplnes. Field Exp.: Me- 
lanesia {St:\y Guinea) , Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Trust Territory) ; Australia; 
jNew Zealand. Publications: Melanesia. 

Mcller, Norman. Profe.-isor, Political Science. (Director, Pacific Islands Pro- 
gram). ph.D. 1955 (Chicago). Area: (CU99) Legislative process; development 
administratJoH. Field Kxp.; Melanesia (Xcw Caledonia, Sew Guinea, X<?w He- 
brides, Solomons) ; Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Trust Territory) ; Polynesia (Am. 
Samoa, W. Samoa, njU Society Is., Tonga) ; Australia; New Zealand. Publica- 
tions: Pacldc (general) ; Melanesia; Micronesia; Polynesia. 

Meredith, Donald S. Associate Professor, Plant Pathology. Ph.D. 1958 (Cam- 
bridge). Area: (7555) International, tropical plant pathology. Field Kxik: Me- 
lanesia (New Caledonia); Polynesia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa, Fiji, Tonga). 
Puldlcations : Polynesia. 

Millev, Robert A. Graduate Assistant, English Language Institute, B.A. lOGl 
(Whittior). Area: (1140) English as a second language. Field Exp.: Micronesia 
(U.S. Trust Territory). 

Mitchell, Wallace C. Professor/Associate Entomologist, Entomology. Ph,D, 
1055 (Iowa State). Area: (7530) Economic entomology. Field Exn. : Micronesia 
(U.S. Trust Territory). Publications: Pacillc (general) ; Micronesia; Polynesia. 

Moberly, Italph M., Jr. Associate Professor, Geoiciences. Ph.D. 1950. (Prince- 
ton). rVrea: (7420) Geology. Publications : Polynesia. 

Morton, Newton E. Professor/Director, Population Genetics Laboratory. Ph.D. 
1955 (Wisconsin). Area: (7535) Population -genetics. Field Exp.: Micronesia 
(U.S. Trust Territory). Publications: Melanesia; Micronesia; Polynesia. 

Moy, James Hee. Assistant Professor/ Assistant Food Technologist, Food Sci- 
ence and Technology. Ph.D. 19C5 (Rutgexs). Area: (7000) Food and chemical 
engineerings; radiation preservation. r 

Murphy, Thomas. Professor, History. Ph.D. 1939 (Yale). Area : (0430) British 
Empire Commonwealth; Pacific Islands. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Am. Samoa, W. 
Sauioa, Fiji) ; Australia; New Zealand. Publkvtions : Polynesia. 
■Mytinger, Hobert E. Associate Professor, School of Public Health. Dr.P.H. 
1005 (California-Los Angeles). Area: (5075) Medical care organization; liealth 
administration. Field Exp.: Micronesia (Guam) ; Polynesia (Am. Samoa, Fiji) ; 
Australia. Publications : Polynesia. 

Nakagawa, Yulcio, Associate Specialist, Cooperative Extension Service, B.S,, 
1940 (Hawaii). Area: (7030) Vegetable crops. Field Exp.: Melanesia (Nev; 
Hebrides, Solomons) ; Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Trust Territory) ; Polynesia 
(Am. Samoa, W. Samoa). Publications: Polynesia. 

Nakasone, Henry Y. Associftte Horticulturist, Agriculture. Ph.D. 1900 (Ha- 
waii). Area: (7030) Genetics and plant breeding. Publications: Polynesia. 

Namba, Ryoji. Professor/Entomologist, Entomology. PJi.D. 1953 (Minnesota). 
Area: (7530) Insect transmission of plant viruses; leaf-hoppers. Publications: 
Polynesia. 

Neil, .1. Meredith. Assistant Professor, American Studies. Ph.D. 1960 (AVash- 
ington State). Area: (105G) Social history of art, environmental design. 

Nelson, Torlef. Professor, Education. (Director, Division of Field Services.) 
Ed.D. 1052 (Washington). Area: (20SO) History; economics. Field Exp.: Micro- 
nesia (Guam, U.S. Trust Territory). Publications: Micronesia. 

NewhousCt W, Jan» Assistant Professor, General Science. Ph.D. 1907 (Hawaii). 
AVea: (7527) Ecology, Field Exp.: Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory, Wake) ; 
Polynesia (Fiji, Johnston Is., Society Is., Tiiamotus). Publications: Micronesia; 
Polynesia. 

Oliver, Donglas. Profes.sor, Anthropology, Ph.D. 1935 (Vienna). Area: (0000) 
Social organization; culture history: ecology. Field Exp.: Molnnesia (New 
Guinea, Solomons); Micronesia (Guam, U.S» Trust Territory); Polynesia 
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(•Society Publicutlons: Pacific (general) ; ^lelnnesia; Micronesia; I'olynesln, i: 

Paukiwskyj, Kost A. Assistant Trufessor, Geoscieuees. Ph.D. 1004 (Harvard), 
Arou: (7420) Geology. Publications : Polynesia. 

Park, Cliai Bin. Associate Professor, School of Public Health. Dr.P.H. 1959 
(California-Berkeley). Area: (09(X)) Bioatatistles; demography. 

Parker, Gary J. A.ssistant ProfesMir, Linguistics. Ph.D. 19U4 (Cornell). Area: 
(1509) Descriptive and muparative linguistics; Melanesian languages. Field 
Kx|i. : Melanesia (New Hebrides). Puhlieatious: Melanesia. 

Philipp, Perry F, Professor/ Agricultural Economist, Agricultural Economics. 
Ph.D. 1951 (California-Berkeley). Area: ((J200) Production economics; agricul- 
tural economies in developing countries. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Fiji); New 
2Se:iland. Publications: Pncifie (general); Polynesia: Australia; New Zealand* « 

Pirie, Peter N.D. Associate Professor, Geography, Ph.D. 19(J4 (Australian 
National). Area: (G300) Population and the Pacific Islands, Field Exp.: Polynesia 
(Am. Samoa, W. Samoa, Fiji, Tokelau Is., Tonga); Australia; New Zealand, 
Puljlications : Pacific (general) ; Polynesia ; New Zealand. 

Plaister, Theodore H. Associate Professor, English as a Second Language. M.A. '* 
1900 (Michigan). Area: (1140) English as a second language. Field Exp.: 
Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Trust Territory). 

Pollock, Kithard L. Assistant Professor/Economist, Economic Uesearch Cen- 
ter. Ph.D, 1907 (Wisconsin). Area: (6210) Public finance; industrial organiza- 
tion; economic development. Field Exp.: Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory). 
Public^! tions \ Mlcronesiii. 

Poyzor, Marvin F. Profesjsor, Education. E<1.D. 1954 (Bradley). Area: (209(>) 
ViK'ational, industrial education. Field Kxp. : Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory) : 
Polynesia (Am. Samoa, Johnston Is.). Publications; Micronesia: Polynesia. 

Uamage, Colin S. Professor, Geosciences. D.Se. 1901 (New Zealand). Area: 
(7440) Tropical meteorology. Field Exp.: Melanesia (SolomT)ns) ; Micronesia 
(Guam): Polynesia (Fiji): Australia: New Zealand. PuMk-ntlons: Pacific 
(general). 

Randall. John.E. Marine Biologist, Hawaii Institute of Marine Tllology. Ph.D. 
1955 f Hawaii). Area; (7ujr>) Marine biology. Field Exp.; Polyneshi (Easter I.s.. 
Society Is.). Publications: Pacific (general). 

Reddin. Mary E. Associate l*rofessor. Curriculum and Instruction. Ed.D. 1907 
(Indiana). Area: CJOftO) Language arts: early childhood education and elemen- 
tary education. FfeUl Exp.: Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory). 

Reese, Ernest S. Associate* Professor, Zoology. Ph.D. 1000 (California-Los 
Angele.<). Area : (7527) Behavior and ecology. Field Exp. ; Melanesia (New Cale- 
donia. New Hel)rides) ; Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory); Polynesia (Am. 
Samoa. Fiji, Society Is.. Tonga); Au.stralia. Pulilicatlons: Pacific (general), 

Resig. Johanna Assistant Mlcropaleontologist Gcoscience.s, Dr. rer.nat.. 
IOCm (Kiel). Area: (7470) Micropaleontology. Field Exp.; Melanesia (Solo- 
mons). Puidlcatinns: Polynesia. 

Richstad, Jim A. Assistant Professor. Englislu Ph.D. 1007 (Minnesota). Area: 
(0102) Mass communication in society ; journalism. 

Rider. Riclinrd. Professor/Chairman. Si>eech-Communiration. Ph.D, lOHS (1111- \ 
nois). .^roa : (IIRO) Broadcasting; inter-cultural communication ; eonmiunlcation 
in innovation. 

RouMiiowsIci. Roman R.. Jr. Associate Profo.*<sor. Horticulture. Ph.D. 1001 
fCornell). Area : (70S0) rhemical weed control. Publications: Pacific (general) ; t 
IV)lynesIa. 

Ro.«e. John C. Geophysklst. Oeosrlenees. Ph.D. lOHH fWi.<?con.sln>. Area : (7430) 
Solid earth geophysics, rield Exp.; Melanesin (New Guinea. Solomons) ; Poly- 
nesia (Am. Siimon. W. Samoa, Fiji); Australia; New Zeiilaml. Publications; 
Meljinesia. 

Ros>«. l«:dward. Chairman. Food »Seience and Technology. Ph.D. 10J^7 (Cnll- 
fornla-Bf^rlcelev). Area : (7000) Food irradiation? tropical and Interrelated A.^lan 
food lU'oducts. Field Exp.: Melane.<?ia (New Caledonia) ; Polynesia (Am. Samoa, 
W. Sfunoa, Fiji) ; Australia. Publications: Pacific (general) ; Melanesia; Poly- 
nesia : Au.<?tralla. 

Sndler, Jamew O. A.^soofnte Meterologlfjf. Geoselenne.s. ?\r.A. 1047 < California- 
Los Angeles). Area: (7440) Meteorology. Field Exp.: Micronesi.i (Guam, U.S, 
Trnst Territory) : Polynesia (Cliristmns Is.) : New Zealand. Publications: Pa- 
cific ( gonernl) ; PolyneHia, 
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j^almrn. Tuiiiolsn. SiK»cIallst, I^uul .Shuly IJuroau. U.S. (Hawaii ). An»a : 
iiOOOi Soils; iiKroiioniy. Field Exp.: Micronesia (C.S. Trust Territory). I'ubll- 
latioiis: Mirrotifsin : Polyiwsin. 

Scliutx, Allx'rt J. Asslsiunt Professor. Linguistics. VU.V. im2 (Cornell). Area: 
(lo^l) Ocesnilc lauguaKes. Field Exp.: Melant'slu (New Hebrides); I'olvnesln 
(Ami. Hmwm, \V. Samoa, Fiji); Australia. Pulillcatlons: Melanesia; Polvnvhia. 

Se»leu». Glenn A. Instructor, EurIIsIj as a Second r.»iitfn;i)L'e. B.A. lO.jH ( Wash- 
Intfton). Area: (Il.TJj Linguist Ic*!;. Field Exp. : Melanesln (Solomons). 

SLemian, G. Dmnild. A».soclate DIreetor/Sr. Professor, Hawaii Agrlcultuml 
Experiment Station. Ph.O. llMa (Mleliignn State). Area: (TOOU) Tropleal soil 
science: tropical erop pnxluetion. Field Hxp.: Australia; New Zealand. Publi- 
cations : Po!yne>j|a ; Australia. 

J$hernian. Martin. Professor /Entomologist, Entomology. Ph.D. 1048 (Cornell). 
Area : (7530) Insect tosleolo^'y. Publientions: Polynesia. 

.Sinclair, Marjorlo P. Assistant Professor, Kngllsb. MJi, 1037 (Mills) Area' 
(1132) literature; poetry. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Society Is.). Publieatious: 
Polynesia. 

Sjnith. Albert C. Professor, Botany, Ph.D. 1033 (Columbia). Area: (7.^25) 
Evolution and systematies. Field Exp.; Polynesia (Fiji). Publleatlons: Paelfic 
(;roneral) : Melanesia; Polynesia. 

Smith, Barbara B. Professor, Musle. M.M. 1043 (Eastman). Area: (1070) 
Ktlinoniusleology (Paclflr nd Asia). Field Exp.: Micronesia (Guam, U.S. Tms* 
Territory). Publications: Pacific (general). 

Starosta, Stanley. Assistant Professor. Linguistics. I'h.D. 1007 (Wisconsin). 
Area : ( l.W) ludo-Pacltic languages : generative grammar. 

Stasaek. Edward A. Associate Professor, Art. M.F.A. lOTiO (Illinois). Area: 
<mi4) Printmaking and painting. Fieid Exp. : Polynesia (Am. Samoa. W. Samoa. 
l-i.fl). Publications: Polynesia. 

Street, .lolm M. Associate Professor, Geography. Ph.D. IWM) (Callfornla-Bcr- 
keley). Area: (ihJOO) Blo-geography. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Caledonia, 
^ew Guinea, New Hebrides. Solomons) ; Polynesia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa, Fiji, 
boelety Is.). Publleatlons: .Melanesia : .Micronesia. 

Stroup. Edwanl D. AssoeJate Oeeanograplicr, Oceanography. M.A. laiS (Joiins 
noj».rlns). Area: (i4lMM Descriptive physical oceanography. Field Exp.: :iIlero- 
nc^.a (Guam. U.S. Trust Territory); Polynesia (Fiji, Line Is.); Australia. 
Publleallons: PaclHc rgeacrai) : ^lelnnesla : Micronesia. 

Suehiro, Richard Y. Associate S|»eciaiist. School of Public Health. M.IMl. 
11*02 (Michigan). Area: (flSOO) Social work; public health (Inter mi tioiial 
IlenltU). Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Guhica) ; Micronesia (Guam. U.S. Trust 
Territory); Polynesia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa. Fiji); Australia, Publications: 
Polynesia. 

Suglta. Ilirosbl. Instructor. Asian and Pacific Langimgcs. M.A. 1000 (Interna- 
tional Christian Area : (1102) .Taimnesc. 

Simiujcrs, John M. Gnuiuate Assistant. English Language Institute. H.A. IIWI 
(Indiana). Area: (1140) English as a second Inngnage. Field Exp.: Micronesia 
lU.S. Trust Territory) . 

Sutton, George. Professor. Gcoscicnces. Ph.D. 10.j7 (Columbia). Area: (7430) 
Geophysics; seismology. Tlcld Exp.: Melanesia (Solomons). Publieatious: 
^Iclancsia. 

Tamashlro» ^Ilnorn. Associate Professor/Associate Entomologist, Entomologr. 
Ph.D. lUOO (Caiifoniia-Berkeiey). Area: (7530) Insect patiiology. Field Exp.: 
Polynesia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa, Cook Is.). Piibllratlons: Polynesia. 

Tnnaka. Tokushl. Slate and Area Spe^^lnHst. Cooi>eratlve Extension Service. 
M.S. 1053 (Hawaii). Area: (7000) Poultry. Field Exp.: Melanesia (New Cale- 
donia. New Hebrides. Solomons); Polynesia (Am. Samoa, Fiji, Tonga). Publi- 
cations: Paciflc (general). 

Taylor Ronald C. Assistant Professor. Gcoscicnees. Ph.D. 1008 (Hawaii). 
Area: (7440) Tropical meteorology. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Line Is.). Publica- 
tions : Pad fie (general). 

Tester. Albert L. Sr. Professor, Zoology. Pli.D. 1030 (Toronto). Area: (750.") 
Behavior of sharks. Field Exp. : Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory). Publications : 
Paciflo (general) : Polynesia. 

Towuslcy. .Sidnry J. Professor. Zoology. Ph.D. 1054 (Yale). Area: (75a5) 
Ecology. Field Exp.: Mclnnesl.: (New Guinea); Micronesia (U.S. Trust Tcrrl- 

O Potyaeslu (Johnston Is.), Publications: Pacific (general); Polynesia. 
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Trlftuiovitdi. (trojrnr.v J. Sr. rrn;;rani Ofllcor. Tiistltiitc f<»r Technical I:iUt- 
olisin^f. 15.A. l!HiO (Whcalnii). Area: (l.TO) Llnpiilsllcs mid niUIiropoIotfy. I'ioM 
Kx|). : Mlcroiiosla (Gimni. U.S. Trust Territory). l*iil>lIcniIoas : Mlonmi'sin. 

Triijilln. KdiiurOo K. Plant I'atlinlojjlst. iMnnt Pathology. PJi.n. UK'/J (Cull- 
fornin.Hrrkoley). Area: (7555) IMaat p:aiinlOR>'. Field Kxjk: Mlrrnnesla (Guam. 
U.S. Trust Territory) ; Polynesia (Aiu. Sauina, W. Samoa). Pul»IIeatIoiis : I'iuilie 
(ijenenil) : Polynesia. 

I'elmra. Hetty K. Assistant Professor. Educnllon. M.A. 1058 (New York). Area : 
(2(V^f)) Klejnentary education; lanpinKe iirts. Field Exi*. : -Micrrtne>Ia lU.S. 
Trust Territory). 

Voul;r:iropoidas. Emmanuel. Prr»fessor. Seliool of I'ubllc Health. M.D. IjriT 
(I.ouv:iia): M.P.H. IIKVJ (.Tidias Hopkins). Aroji: (5075) Internntlonal Iiealili: 
sulisporhilty In puldfc health. Field Exp.: Melniiefila (New Caledonia); Mlero. 
iieshi (Gunm, U.S. Trust Territory); I'olynoshi (Aui. Samoa, W. Sauu^a. Fiji, 
Touffn). Publlontlons: Pacific (j:eneral) : Polynesia. 

Wenknm, Nao S. Assistant Xutrltloaist. Food and Nutritional Sciences. M.S. 
1051 (ChIca;;o). Area: (7100) Food eomposltlou and eultund aspeets of foods. 
Field Kxp.: MIeroaesIa (U.S. Trust Territory). Puhlleathms: Polvneshi. 

AVIodcrlioU. Ned B. Associate Speelallst, School of Public Ilealtli. M.M. 1051 
(Harvard) Vrea : (latO) Comprehensive health plnnniuff. Flehl Exp. : Mlerone.-ia 
(Guam. U.S. Trust Territory); Polynesia (Am. Samoa. W. Saaioa. Fiji). 

WIens. Harold .T. Professor. Geourajdiy, (Chairman, Executive ConiDiittee for 
Asian Studies.) Ph.D. 1010 (Michigan). Area mm Geojjraphy. Field Exp.: 
Micronesia (U.S. Trust Territory); Australia; New Zealand. Pablieations: 
Pacltie (general) : Mierone.^la. 

Winters, Leo K., .Tr. As.soeiate Profo«.«or, EnplLsh. Ph.D. lf>5d (California' 
'Reikeley). Area: (lUJl) Comparative literature. Field Exp.: Mleronesia (U.S. 
Trust Territory). 

Wolff. Uor)ert J. Associate Professor, School of Vublie Health. Vh.W 105.1 
^Mlchlpm). Area: (C018) Soclolojry. Field Exp.: ^^elanesIa (New Caledonia): 
MIerone«la (Guam); I'olynesia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa, Fiji, Ton^a). Pubriea- 
tlons: Afelanes'Ia : Polynesia. 

Wofdlard, Georpe P. Prof<»i«.sor/nirector, Hawaii Institute of Geopliysle-. Mi.D. 
10:i7 (Princeton). Area: (Tl.SO) Geolopy: geophysics; oceanography. Field Exp.: 
^lelanesla (New Caledonia, New Guinea, Solomons) ; MIerone<<la (Guam) : Poly- 
nesia (FIJI, Johnston Is., Midway); AnstraUn; New Zealand. PuhUcatlons: 
Polynesia. 

Worth. Robert M. Professor. School of Public Health. M.P. IOTA tCaliftirnla- 
Sau Francisco): M.P.H. lO.'S (Harvard): Ph.D. 1002 (CnllforaIa-neikob\v). 
Area: r."»075) Ephlemiolotjy. Publications: Mlerntie.*!ia : Polyne.-^hi : Australia. 

WriRht. Joyce M. Director. Enst-West Ceater Libniry. B.A, 10>:) ( Wa.^himrinn). 
Area: (1200) niblloKrapliy and political history. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Snclety 
Is.) : An.stralin : New Zealand. 

Yamada. Yuklhlro. Instructor. Asian and Pacific T.aacuajres. M.A. lOfi'J (later- 
ii.itional Christian). Area : (1102) Japanese; Philippine lanijnapes. 

Youni:. neirluald H. P. Assistant Professor, School of Public Health. Sf». D. 
1007 (Washlnfifton). Area: ^8005) Environmental iiealtli and sanitary: civil en- 
Klneerlnu'. Field Exp.: Polynesia (Am. Samoa, W. Samoa). PnblUatlons: 
Polynesia. 

Zane, Lawrence. Instructor, Honolulu Conmumlty Collece. Ph.D. lOfi.S (Mary* 
land). Area: (2000) Vocational education; physics and nmthematlcs. Publica- 
tions: Paelflc (Boneral) ; Polynesia. 

Oroupinp the faculty of the Paelflc Islands Program by tlieli* code desljrnatJon 
of discipline (or specialty, where the latter has been reeojrnlzed by a code deslj:- 
Jiatlon) reveals the diversity which they brlnjc to the Paeltlc nroa program. 

ArfA ami Humanities 

Fhw Arts 
(100t> Piano: CorapRlo 
(1040) Architecture: Malioney, Wicderholt 
(1054) Painting: Cox. Stasnck 

Art IJiHtorn, Art Education, Archaeology 
CiOnO) Art History : GUI, Nell 
(1070) Music Education: Glllctt, Smith 
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(lOSO) Arflia(»<>lof;y : (;re(»ii 

Luuyuaiic and Literature 
(IVM) KiiKllsii nm\ American: IJaekns, Cr.vnies, l)i\y, Loib, Sinclair, Winu?rs 
(11 HI) KiiKlLsIi a.s n Forolgn Language: Jniues, iliiMin, AUllur, I'lal.-UT, .Si-gloiu, 

Nil III II UTS 

(llOJ) Japanese: Suj^lta, Yninada 

(IIMM SpcecJi : Kknnii. Elllngsnortli, Ilaruis, Klder 

dim*) (Hher: Maukolo 

(l-JOO) laiiniry and Archival .Sclonce: I5t»ll, Ileyum, Kailiara, WiijuiiU 
Other JfumanitivM 

(1500) Philolo^ry and I.iiiKuisties : Beiulor, Klhert, Grace, iIcKauj:li:m, Tarker, 
Sehiit7^ Starosta, Tiifi>novltth 

hUluvtitUm 

(20(K)) KdiicatJonal Administration: Crossloy, InKils 

(•J025i IMncatlonal rsyclioloKy : Adkins, Diinn-Uankiii 

r20./i) KIciiiwitary and Prc-.School K^lucjitlon: liennett, Ki?ddln, Uehara 

i'lOTii)) Science Kd neat Ion: Campbell 

(•JiMKM .Secondary Kd neat Ion: Brown 

(:20WI) Teaclier TrainlnK: Nelson 

(•J(MM>> Volitional Kdiicatlon : Poyzer, Zane > 
(::0!)*>) Otlicr: Aten. Iliara 

Knghiccring 

(80(i5) Sanitary : Bnrbankf Yoimg / 
Medical Science DiscipUnea 

(5020) Medical Microbiology : BiishnGll 
(5030) redlfttrles: Cbar 

(5075) Public Ilcaltb, Sanitation: Cardlnes, Clark, Grossman, Ilayakawa, Lee, 
Mytinger, VonlKaroponlos, AVi»rtb 

yaturul and Physical acicneca 

AyriculturCf Food Science 
(7000) Agronomy: Sahara, Sherman 
(7010) Animal Husbandry: Hugh, Koshi 

(7030) Ilorilcultnrc : Gilbert, Hamilton, Ilartnmnn, Kamcmoto, Nakagawa, Na- 

kasone, Konianowski 
(7(n;o) Food MannfactiirG: Moy, Ross 
(7000) Other: Tanaka 
(7100) Home Economics : Wenkam 

Earth Sclcncca 
(7400) Geodesy: Laiirlla 
(7410) Geochemistry: Chave 

((K^OO) (icograpby : Boaz, Bowers, Clarke, Manchester, Pirle, Street, Wlens 

(7420) Geology : Abbott, Fan, MacDonald, Moberly, PankiwskyJ 

(7430) Geophysics: Campbell, Malahoff, Manglinani, Rose, Sutton, Woollard 

(7440) Meteorology : Adams, Da^ilelsen, Uauiage, Sadler, Taylor 

(7400) Oeeanography : Gallagher, Groves, Stroup 

(7470) Paleontology: Reslg 

(7400) Other: Adams, Cox 

LifeScicneca ^* 
(7515) Biology : Clutter, Ilelfrleh, Randall 
(7525) Botany: Baker, Doty, Smith 
(7527) Ecology: Lamoureaux, Newhoiisc, Reese 

(7530) Kntoinology : Bess, Ilaranioto, Hardy, LaPlante, Mitchell, Nauiba, Sher- 
man, Tamashlro 
(7535) Genetics : Ashton, Chung, Morton 
/iri-ini Microbiology: Benedict, Gundersen 

y Pathology : Meredith, Trujillo 
' R K 5Coology : Baldwin, Banner, Broek, Kay> Tester, Townsley 
JiiSfe^ other : Alicata, Berger 
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Social f^cic ft ces 

((5000) Anthropology: K.xle. Kaopplor, liiiomala, Maliony, Mason, Olivor 

CoDwiunications 
(0102) Journalism, IMihJishjn;;; Riclistad 

Ecnnomica and Ifelaied Fields 
(02110) A;criciiltiiral KcMmomies: Davidson, riiilipi), Keuaiid 
(G210) Kconoinic Devciopiacnt : I'ollock 

Uintory 

((5430) Pacilic: Daws, Jolnison, Murphy 

Political Science and Public AdminiHirntinn 
(G(i!)9) Other rMellcr 

Psychology 

(2025) Kducationni Psychology : Adkins, Dunn-Rankin 
(6740) Social Psychology : Mansson 

Social Work and Welfare 
((5890) Other : Suehiro 

Socioloffy 

(COCO) Population and Demography : Matsumoto.Park 
<C015) Social Problems i Click 

(6918) General Sociology : Wolff 

(6919) Other : Hormann 




